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Art. I—LIMITS OF THOUGHT. 


1.—Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir Witi1am Hamitron, 
Bart. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 


2.—The Limits of Religious Thought examined in Eight Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of Oxford, in the year 
1858, on the Bampton Foundation. By Henry Loneve- 
VILLE Manset, B.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 


THE two works at the head of this Article, have awakened 
attention anew to a most important subject in Philosophy— 
the Limits of Human Thought. Sir William Hamilton dis- 
cusses this subject with clearness and ability, in its most gen- 
eral aspects, in that portion of his Lectures which relates to the 
Regulative Faculty of the Human Mind ; and Mr. Mansel, a 
disciple of Sir William Hamilton, applies the principles of 
this great teacher in Metaphysical Science to the determination 
of the limits of thought in the great matter of Religion. 

And, certainly, there is no more vital question in Philosophy 
than this. To know the legitimate bounds of Human In- 
quiry is alike important for the establishment of a sound 
Philosophy, and for the maintenance of a true Revelation from 
God in the purity in which it has come to us from Heaven. 
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The particular question which is raised by both these 
writers, which, many years since, was discussed with singular 
ability and conclusiveness by Sir William Hamilton, is, whether 
the Absolute and the Infinite, or, including both of them 
under the comprehensive word, the Unconditioned, is cogniza- 
ble by the Human Mind? On this question different positions 
have been taken by the great thinkers of the human race, by 
the leaders of metaphysical thought and founders of meta- 
physical systems. 

Sir William Hamilton, in his discussion of the subject, 
divided the opinions which had been promulgated about it 
into four classes ; but they are substantially resolvable into two, 
with two specific differences in each of the classes. The first 
class comprises the opinions of those who hold that the Uncon- 
ditioned, or, in other words, the Absolute and the Infinite, is 
not cognizable by man. Of this class of opinions there are 
two subdivisions. The first is the opinion maintained by Sir 
William Hamilton that the Unconditioned is neither cogniza- 
ble nor conceivable, but that it is, to the human mind, a term 
which simply expresses the negation of the utmost verge of 
that, which men can know and conceive, the negation of every 
condition or limit, which attaches itself to every possible sub- 
ject of human thought or conception. 

The second subdivision of this first class of opinions is that 
which has Kant for its Representative. He maintains, that 
the Infinite is not cognizable by the Human Understanding, 
but that in the effort to reach it by the Understanding, passing 
onward from limit to limit still more remote, the Infinite ex- 
tends into the domain of the Reason, which appropriates it, 
and holds it, as a true and necessary idea, albeit the Reason 
cannot, by any means, comprehend it. Yet it is not, in his 
view, an idea entirely and purely negative. 

The second class of opinions is that of those who maintain 
that the Unconditioned is cognizable by man, and of this class 
there are two subdivisions. The first is the view of which 
Schelling, the Plotinus of Germany, as Mr. Mansel well calls 
him, is the Representative. He maintains that the Absolute 
and the Infinite are cognizabie by man ; that man may know, 
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may, in fact, identify himself with the Absolute ; but then, to 
do this, he must leave the domain of consciousness, and lose 
himself and the consciousness of his personal identity in the 
boundless expanse of the Absolute and the Infinite, into 
which he has been transplanted. In one word, this theory 
makes the Absolute and the knowledge of the Absolute one 
and the same, and calls man out of the scene and conditions 
of all other knowledge that he may realize the Absolute and 
become one with it. The second subdivision of the class of 
opinions, which maintain the Unconditioned to be cognizable 
by man, is that which is represented by Cousin, who teaches 
that the Absolute and the Infinite are cognizable, but that the 
knowledge of them, nevertheless, is reached by consciousness 
and within the domain of consciousness ; that the knowledge 
of them is a knowledge of which, those who possess it, can be 
conscious. 

To determine which, among these various opinions, is true 
and tenable, we should ask ourselves, can that which is finite 
grasp and comprehend the Infinite? Can the measure exceed 
its own capacity ? or, though a finite measuring rule be applied 
continually and repeatedly, as long as men and all the genera- 
tions of men can continue to apply it to the Infinite, to illimi- 
table time or space, for example, can it, at each successive limit 
which it reaches, have compassed that to which there is abso- 
lutely no bound? When we try to conceive eternity, says an 
old writer, we are always tying the two ends together ; the 
two ends, that is, of what has no beginning and no end. Kant, 
while he maintains that the idea of the Infinite is one, which 
the Reascn necessarily forms, yet admits that it reaches forth 
to find a limit and an end, and only finding limit recede be- © 
yond limit, at length sinks down, exhausted, into the convic- 
tion that there is an Infinite, though the utmost verge of the 
vision of human reason is a bound, which is clearly discerned 
and perceived. This admission is a virtual confession that the 
infinite, though it must be believed, cannot be reached or con- 
ceived by a finite mind ; that such a mind cannot get beyond 
the regions of the limited. 

It has been said by way of illustration, on the part of those 
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who hold that the Infinite is cognizable by man, that we can- 
not, for example, see around and so comprehend in our actual 
vision, a vast mountain ; but that we can, nevertheless, ap- 
proach it, and touch it, and see a portion of it, so that we can 
conclude that it is vast, and may be said to know and compre- 
hend its vastness, though we do not embrace the whole of it in 
the field of our vision. But, in this illustration, the outward 
vision corresponds to the inward conception with which, it is 
said, that we embrace the Infinite, and surely the comparison 
fails to illustrate the point which it is adduced to illustrate. 
For the mountain, in the case supposed, is not seen and com- 
prehended in the field of outward vision, any more than the 
Infinite is comprehended by the inward mental conception. 
Our idea of the mountain is a mental conception, and it is one 
which sets limits to its object. The vision with which we see 
a part of the mountain and thence conclude that the whole is 
more vast than that part which we see, may, indeed, faintly 
image the effort of mind, with which, from the bounded and 
the conditioned, which we can think and conceive, we conclude 
that there is that which is unbounded and unconditioned that 
we cannot think or conceive. 

Schelling saw clearly that the attempt to construct the idea 
of the Absolute and the Infinite within the bounds of Con- 
sciousness, in which all knowledge is under the conditions of 
difference and plurality, the I which thinks, and the Non-Ego 
which is thought—the subject and the object of thought, was 
futile and suicidal. He therefore boldly threw away the bends 
and limits of conscious thought, when he launched forth into 
the sea of the boundless and the Infinite ; and maintained 
that, only by abjuring the conditions of human knowledge, 
only by not being conscious, not knowing, that is, that we 
know, can the Absolute and the Infinite be known. To be the 
Absolute and the Infinite and to know them, are, with him, one 
and the same. But then the question arises, how can this 
knowledge, if it be possible to man, be verified by man. The 
moment, if the supposition can be entertained, the knowledge 
of the Absolute is brought within the bounds of Conscious- 
ness, it ceases to be the Absolute ; and what witness is there 
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then to declare to man that, beyond the province and ken of 
Consciousness, the Absolute is cognizable and has been known 
by man. The inevitable conclusion from this theory is, that to 
man, since Consciousness is the witness of his knowledge, the 
knowledge of the Absolute, out of the sphere of Consciousness, 
is a mere nonentity, or since, on the theory in question, the Ab- 
solute and the knowledge of the Absolute are the same, the 
Absolute itself is Pure Nihilism. 

And, in fact, by the followers of Schelling this conclusion 
has been distinctly and boldly avowed. We quote the forcible 
language of Sir William Hamilton, exposing this theory of 
Schelling. 


“The intuition of the absolute is manifestly the work of an arbitrary abstrac- 
tion, and of a self-delusive imagination. To reach the point of indifference, we 
annihilate the object, and we annihilate the subject of consciousness. But what 
remains? nothing. We then hypostatize the zero; we baptize it with the name of 
the Absolute, and imagine that we contemplate absolute existence, when we only 
speculate absolute privation. This truth has been indeed virtually confessed by the 
two most distinguished followers of Schelling. Hegel at last abandons the intui- 
tion regarding ‘pure’ or ‘ undetermined existence’ as convertible with ‘pure noth- 
ing; while Oken, if he adheres to the intuition, intrepidly identifies God or the 
Absolute with Zero. Nor has the negative chimera proved less fruitful than the 
positive; and Schelling has found it as difficult to evolve the one into the many, as 
Oken to deduce the Universe and its contents from the first self-affirmation of the 


” 


‘primeval nothing. 


Schelling, seeing that the limitations of difference and plu- 
rality, which belong to all conscious knowledge, were fatal to 
the comprehension, within the bounds of consciousness, of the 
Absolute, which is one without difference or plurality, aban- 
doned Consciousness, when he accorded to man an intuition of 
the Absolute, but, at the same time, he abandoned the only 
witness which could establish the reality of that intuition. 

Cousin, discerning this, maintained that the Infinite might 
be known within the bounds of Consciousness, and so sought 
to preserve the witness who could testify to the reality of the 
knowledge, but, at the same time, he encountered the rock 
which Schelling had discerned and avoided, the impossibility 
of knowing that which is one and unbounded, by a mind, 
which, like the mind of man, can only think and know under 
the condition of limitation by difference and plurality ; only 
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under the relation of the thinking subject to the object thought, 
a condition and a relation fatal, even because they are condi- 
tions and relations, to the comprehension of that which is 
without condition and without relation. 

These two systems of Schelling and of Cousin are therefore 
destructive, each of the other ; each furnishing in the difficulty 
which it avoids, which the other encounters, the ground by 
which the other may be confuted. Schelling saw that Con- 
sciousness was an instrument wholly unfitted to grasp the 
Absolute and the Infinite ; but, in abandoning it, he gave up 
a witness indispensable to the verification of any system which 
‘man might adopt. Cousin saw the importance, to the validity 
of any knowledge, of retaining this witness ; but, in retaining 
it, he adhered to that which the clear sighted Schelling saw 
was wholly inadequate, was unfitted, in the very nature and 
law of its action, for grasping the great idea, to whose com- 
prehension by man it was summoned to bear witness. 

Cousin indeed saw and endeavored to avoid this objection 
by maintaining the impersonal character of Reason. This is a 
capital point of his Philosophy, upon which he strongly insists. 
He says, ‘‘ We have overturned this new form of skepticism,” 
that of Kant, “by restoring to reason its true character, this 
impersonal character, which is the very title of its authority.” 
But, notwithstanding this hypothesis, the witness, which he 
retains and adduces, is plainly incompetent to bear testimony 
to that for which he adduces it. The pure and primitive per- 
ception of Absolute and Infinite Existence he declares to be 
the act of the impersonal Reason, It is the act of the indi- 
vidual Reason, and yet it is impersonal. Now Consciousness 
is the personal consciousness in each man of his own mental 
acts and states. And how it can verify a perception which is 
impersonal, does not appear. This difficulty Cousin evidently 
feels, and plainly states. 

“What,” he says, “is this point of spontancous view? Tow shall we seize it and 
describe it? If we try to seize it, it escapes us; for then we reflect, that is to say, we 
destroy it; the rock is inevitable, all precautions are vain, because they address 
themselves to the will and to reflection, which it is our business to put aside. How 


shall we express a point of spontaneous view in languages, all whose terms are 
strongly determined, that is to say profoundly reflective? In my opinion, one 
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cannot seize the point of spontaneous view, except by taking it, so to speak, in the 
fact, under the point of reflective view, at the dawn of reflection, at the moment, 
almost indivisible, when the primitive fact gives place to the actual, when spon- 
taneity expires in reflection. Not being able to consider it fully and wholly at our 
ease, it is necessary to seize it by a rapid coup d’ceil, and, so to speak, in profile, in 
the acts of the ordinary life which repeat themselves naturally in consciousness, 
and permit themselves to be perceived without one’s seeking to perceive them. It 
is this natural consciousness which it is necessary to surprise by itself and faith- 
fully to describe.” 

The attempt, by personal consciousness, to seize such per- 
ceptions of impersonal Reason, reminds one of the fruitless 
effort to bind the sea god. 


“ Effugiet tamen haec sceleratus vincula Proteus, 
Fiet aper, modo avis, modo saxum, et, cum volet, arbor.” 


And, accordingly, as the result of such an effort to catch the 
spontaneous perception, all that Cousin can say is, “Now I think 
that primitive consciousness presents the same elements, the 
same facts, which reflection does, with this single difference, that, 
in the second, they are precise and distinct, and, in the first, 
they are obscure and undetermined.” But all the analysis, 
which he gives, of the precise and distinct perceptions of Re- 
flected Reason really brings forth no more than Sir William 
Hamilton maintains to be the limits beyond which the weak 
reason of man cannot advance. The difference between him 
and Cousin is, that he admits the weakness of Reason, while 
Cousin would elevate that weakness into the positive power of 
Reason to conceive the Infinite and to penetrate the Absolute 
Essence of God. The one system ministers to the pride of 
intellect ; the other humbles it in the truest exaltation, before 
Him, who is its Infinite fountain. The one makes Reason the 
measure and the judge of Religion ; the other receives Religion 
as a Revelation from the Infinite One to the faith of His finite 
and dependent creature, man. 

The analysis of Cousin does not support the strength of his 
assertion of the power of Reason to conceive the Infinite, but 
is, as we understand him, a virtual concession of the ground, 
which Sir William Hamilton so ably maintained against him. 
Cousin says plainly, that ‘it is repugnant to think that an 
indefinite series equals the Infinite ; for, after all, the indefi- 
nite is only the finite multiplied by itself ;” and yet the highest 
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product of the Reflected Reason, as he represents it, is the In- 
definite and not the Infinite. We give his analysis that it may 
speak for itself. 


“With regard to the Infinite Being, primitive Consciousness does not manifest 
to us the action of Reflected Reason, which sets forth that Being as Infinite, Abso- 
lute, Necessary, but Primitive Consciousness manifests to us the spontaneous action 
of reason, which perceives the Infinite Being at first with a pure and simple per- 
ception without seeing limits to it, and there reposes without seeking or conceiving 
aught beyond. The Primitive fact does not contain explicitly any idea of limited 
and of unlimited, of finite and of infinite, but it contains implicitly, in its confused 
perceptions, all that reflection comes to clear and to convert into distinct and neces- 
sary truths. Where natural consciousness had perceived vaguely natural limits, 
Reflection places essential limits; where primitive Reason had reposed without 
perceiving limits, developed Reason affirms that there are no possible limits, and it 
is by the aid of this double light, that the distinct ideas of finite and Infinite, of 
relative and absolute, which preéxist confusedly in the primitive fact, are succes- 
sively produced. The more reflection applies itself to this first fact, the more do 
the facts which it contains disclose themselves, the more does intelligence enlarge 
itself, the more do the limits of human knowledge recede before the liberty of man. 
The Primitive fact which offered only the obscure complexity of the Ego, of the 
Non-Ego, and of the Absolute Being, breaks itself im pieces, and makes itself clear 
as it breaks, in the reflection, which, then, distinguishing clearly the Ego and the 
Non-Ego, the multiple and the individual, opposes them clearly, the one to the 
other, in the bosom of the Absolute Being, which explains them and contains them 
both.” 

Here, surely, according to this statement, all that Reason 
apprehends is the indefinite, the negation of the finite ; this is 
the utmost that the analysis furnishes. Cousin himself says, 
“indefinite quantity is the defective sign of the infinitude of 
God,” and this indefinite quantity is all that his analysis pro- 
duces. The weakness of Reason, its inability to comprehend 
the Infinite, in which it must believe, is demonstrated, and 
not the positive power of “ penetrating into the region of ex- 
istence,” which the venturous philosophy of Cousin, whose cho- 
sen motto is “‘ aude sapere,” would assign to Reason. His ef- 
fort is a most noticeable one, as an attempt to convert weak- 
ness into a symbol and a proof of power ; to evolve, from what 
he admits to be a negation, a distinct and clear apprehension 
of the Infinite and the Absolute. 

And, in fact, the xparov weidoe of the whole Modern Philoso- 
phy of Germany, from Schelling to Hegel and his followers, 
is the assumption, the pertinacious conviction, that it is the 
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business of Philosophy to comprehend and know the Abso- 
lute—either, by making the Ego, like Fichte, its synonyme and 
its representative—or by boldly projecting the reason of man 
into it, with Schelling. This determination to know and 
comprehend the Absolute as the Ultima Thule of speculation, 
is at the foundation alike of the Pantheism, the Scepticism, 
the manifold, unbelieving Rationalism, which have proceeded 
from that portion of the earth, and brooded upon it, like the 
darkness of Egypt, shutting out the light of Heavenly Truth. 
The exposure of the falsity of the fundamental principle of 
this whole scheme of speculation has, therefore, deep practical, 
as well as theoretical interest and importance. It is a work 
needful to be done, that Philosophy may discharge her rightful 
office as the handmaid of Religion, and recognize the limits, 
which separate her domain from the exclusive province of 
Faith. 

These different systems of the Absolute and the Infinite, to 
which we have adverted, are well contrasted and exposed, and 
that of Cousin is elaborately refuted by Sir William Hamilton 
in an Article in the Edinburgh Review of October 1829, an 
Article which will repay the labor of those who may choose 
to recur to it. Those who maintain, like Kant, that the Infi- 
nite is a necessary, not purely negative, idea of the Reason, 
although an idea, which it rather reaches after and follows to 
the limits of its own power of progress, than comprehends,— 
are obliged to admit that, in the attempt to comprehend it, the 
Reason becomes involved in insoluble contradictions. It must 
conceive the Absolute as that, which is one and complete, 
while it is the whole,—and yet, in the fields of space, let Rea- 
son take what excursions it will, it can never reach this whole, 
which is finished, and beyond which no other space is conceived 
to be. Reason, too, according to Kant, must adopt, as a ne- 
cessary idea, the Infinite ; and yet, to all its conceptions, the 
largest and the widest, of time, for example, and of space, 
there are limits—and existence, without time and space, it can- 
not think or conceive. And so, between the phenomenal uni- 
verse, or between the conceptions we must form of time and 
space on the one hand, and the ideas of the Absolute and the 
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Infinite on the other, which are alleged to be necessary ideas of 
the Reason, there is a contradiction, which Reason cannot 
solve,—except by denying the reality of the phenomenal uni- 
verse and of time and space, except, therefore, by rejecting 
the testimony of consciousness, and making our nature itself 
to be a lie because of the contradictions, which it requires 
Reason to accept and acquiesce in. 

These contradictions, inherent in the Speculative and the 
Practical Reason, according to the system of Kant ; this trans- 
cending the bounds and the laws of Consciousness, that man 
may project himself into the Absolute and the Infinite, which 
Schelling teaches ; this derivation of the Universe from Pure 
Nothing by Oken; and this ascending, with Hegel, by the lad- 
der of Consciousness, into a knowledge, of which Conscious- 
ness has no cognizance, and which, nevertheless, must be ap- 
prehended within the bounds of consciousness according to the 
teaching of Cousin,—all these various efforts of men to com- 
prehend the Absolute and the Infinite, which involve them in 
such hopeless contradiction and departure from the laws of 
their being, and denials of the Nature, which God has given 
them, point irresistibly to a better and a truer conclusion con- 
cerning the cognizance of the Absolute and the Infinite by 
man. 

That conclusion, we believe, has been well and clearly estab- 
lished by Sir William Hamilton in the Article before alluded 
to, and in the Course of Lectures, whose title is at the head of 
our Article. These Lectures, for their learning, their metaphys- 
ical acuteness, and the clearness, the breadth and depth of 
their expositions and their analysis, we take occasion most 
highly to commend. To commend Sir William Hamilton as a 
metaphysician is indeed agere actum ; but it may not be su- 
perfluous to say, that, in these Lectures, there is not that se- 
verely dry and abstract style, which characterizes some of his 
dissertations. These Lectures are beautifully lucid and attract- 
ive in their style, not unworthy of companionship, and what 
more can we say, with the philosophical style of M. Victor 
Cousin, upon whose lips, as he made his way through the most 
searching and delicate analysis, thousands have hung with 
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transport, and whose luminous, glowing pages have been the 
charm of two hemispheres. 

In establishing his conclusion concerning the Absolute and 
the Infinite, Sir William Hamilton uses one of the great laws 
of thought, that of Excluded Middle or Mutual Contradiction. 
The Law is simply this,—of two contradictories, which mutu- 
ally exclude each other, one must necessarily be true. No mid- 
dle ground between them can be assumed, The object, which I 
have in my range of vision, is either white or not white,—either 
round or not round,—either so circumstanced,as we may sup- 
pose, or not so circumstanced. Now, if we try to think of the 
absolutely bounded, or of the Infinite, of absolute space or infi- 
nite space, for example, we cannot conceive either of these ex- 
tremes. We cannot conceive space, which is absolute, com- 
plete, and the whole of space ; for whatever globe or sphere of 
space we might think or conceive would lie in a larger outlying 
globe or sphere surrounding it, and so, in our efforts to think 
absolute space, we shall pass onward from concentric sphere to 
sphere, and yet never reach, in thought, that absolute space, 
of which we should be in pursuit ; in endless pursuit, without 
ever attaining or comprehending it. The idea is, to us, an 
inconceivable one. And equally inconceivable is the idea of 
infinite or unbounded space. If we try to comprehend that, 
the infinite will still recede before us, as we pass, in thought, 
limit after limit, within the boundless fields of space, till we 
shall sink, wearied and exhausted, in the pursuit. And yet, 
one of these contradictories must be true. Space must be 
bounded or unbounded. A primary Law of thought teaches 
us the necessary truth of one of these propositions, And yet, 
both are equally inconceivable. That, therefore, which is in- 
conceivable, by man, must, nevertheless, be owned and admit- 
ed by him to be true. The same conclusion would be reached 
by applying the same course of reasoning to time, by consider- 
ing it as beginning, or as running back without beginning. 
And the conclusion is, that the conceivable by man, that, 
which he can comprehend in thought, lies between these incon- 
ceivable contradictories, which, on the one side and the other, 
are the limits of human thought. Man can think and com- 
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prehend the Conditioned. The Unconditioned lies beyond the 
range of his powers of distinct thought and comprehension. 

But, in truth, this whole method of attempting to conceive 
either the Absolute or the Infinite supposes a quality to be- 
long to them, which is not a constituent of either of them. It 
is an attempt to reach them in successive parts of a line of 
progressive thought, and of neither of them can a part be prop- 
erly predicated. It is an attempt, moreover, to conceive the 
Absolute as a bounded whole, whereas the very idea of a boun- 
dary is an idea of relation, and is, of course, inconsistent with 
that, which is Absolute or without relation. And yet, this 
method is the only one, in which we can even attempt to com- 
prehend the Absolute or the Infinite. It reduces them to that, 
which, clearly, they are not, and it therefore demonstrates how 
inconceivable to man either the Absolute or the Infinite is. 

And yet the Unconditioned, which is a denial of that, which 
is within his capacity of thought and comprehension, he must 
believe to exist, because one of the inconceivable contradictories 
must be true. So does he plant himself firmly upon a belief 
in the reality of the Unconditioned, without disowning a sin- 
gle testimony of Consciousness, without summoning Conscious- 
ness to bear witness to mental perceptions beyond the bounds 
of his personality, or without maintaining that his nature is a 
lie, because it compels him to hold, among the highest pro- 
ducts of the Reason, contradictions which he cannot solve. 
He believes and he accepts the testimony of Consciousness ; 
and he admits also his own weakness and limited capacity, and 
that there are realities of the Universe, which are wholly be- 
yond the limits, to which his insight and his power of compre- 
hension can extend. 

Sir William Hamilton has rendered, in our view, an inesti- 
mable service to true Philosophical inquiry, by establishing, so 
clearly and solidly, the bounds, within which, by the laws of 
our intellectual nature, our inquiries can attain any sure and 
comprehensive results. We believe that he states the simple 
truth concerning the value of his labors in this department of 
philosophy in the following words. Speaking of Kant, he 
Bays : 
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“He endeavored to evince, that Pure Reason, that Intelligence, is naturally, is 
necessarily, repugnant with itself, and that speculation ends in a series of insol- 
 uble antilogies. In its highest potence, in its very essence, thought is thus infected 
with contradictions, and the worst and most pervading scepticism is the melan- 
choly result. If I have done anything meritorious in philosophy, it is in the at- 
tempt to explain the phenomena of these contradictions; in showing that they 
arise only when intelligence transcends the limits, to which its legitimate exercise 
is restricted; and that within these bounds (the Conditioned,) natural thought is 
neither fallible, nor mendacious.—** Neque decipitur, nec decipit unquam.” If this 
view be correct, Kant’s antinomies, with their consequent scepticism, are solved; 
and the human mind, however weak, is shown not to be the work of a treacherous 
Creator.” 


Mr. Mansel, in his Lectures, has used this principle, so 
clearly established by Sir William Hamilton, this law of the 
conditioned, to point out the limits of Religious Thought, and 
to demonstrate that Pantheism, Atheism, and Rationalism in 
their various forms, have their origin in the neglect by men of 
the limits of human thought, and in their endeavor to trans- 
cend these bounds, that they may comprehend and define what 
has not been placed within the power of man’s comprehension, 
within the grasp of his most excursive thought. 

And, to us, it seems that he has done an admirable service 
to Religion in this his work. The Principle, which he uses, is, 
in his hands, a most effective weapon against the various forms 
of false philosophy and false religion, based upon that philoso- 
phy, which he encounters. To exhibit the singular effective- 
ness of the weapon, would be to re-write his book. Those, who 
would know the temper and the keenness of the blade, and the 
skill with which it is wielded, must follow Mr. Mansel through 
the pages of his elaborate work. And those who would see 
rich specimens of the Pantheism and Dogmatism on the one 
hand, and the Rationalism and Humanitarianism on the other, 
which a neglect or contempt of the just limits of philosophical 
and religious thought has produced, can be fully gratified in 
the copious Notes, which Mr. Mansel has appended to his work, 
and which, in the American edition, are translated, so that 
they are accessible to all readers. They will find a collection 
of all the varieties of a Godless Philosophy, in its several 
stages and gradations, from Pantheism, to Atheism and Scep- 
ticism,—from the absurd aspirations of those, who would raise 
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man to the Absolute and the Infinite, and destroy his person- 
ality or his consciousness in the effort, to the daring and blas- 
phemous attempts of them, who would identify Deity with the 
mass of humanity, or even, like Comte, with the better por- 
tion of humanity, and of the animals inferior to man in the 
scale of being ; this last discovery being one of the most pre- 
cious results of the Positive Philosophy, which would acknow]l- 
edge no existence and no God beyond the range of the human 
understanding. 

We propose, simply, in any further remarks upon the work 
of Mr. Mansel, to indicate the failure of some of his critics to 
ascertain the true drift of his argument ; and to notice an ob- 
jection against his teaching, which, if it were valid, would cer- 
tainly render it impossible, by that teaching, to evince the 
truth or the reality of any Religion, or the possibility of be- 
lieving in any God, from whom a Revelation can be received. 

Now, with regard to the general tenor of Mr. Mansel’s argu- 
ment, it is to be observed, that if his fundamental assertion 
that the Unconditioned cannot be known by man, or to give it 
a more concrete form, that He, who is the First Cause, who is 
Absolute in His Perfection, and Infinite in His Attributes, 
cannot be known by man ; if this principle be untrue and un- 
sound, then the whole of Mr. Mansel’s argument falls ; for it 
is, wholly and throughout, built upon this foundation ; and, 
in that case, he has failed to furnish an argument of any va- 
lidity against the systems of Godless Philosophy and false re- 
ligion, the untenableness and groundlessness of which it has 
been his object to show. If his fundamental principle is un- 
tenable, his book loses all its value as a contribution to the ser- 
vice of Religion. This has not always been seen by those, who 
have criticised his book. He has been represented as doing 
service in the exposure of false and Godless systems, even if 
he has been mistaken in the fundamental principle of his phi- 
losophy, whereas the fact is, that he has used this principle and 
this principle alone and throughout, to show that these systems 
can never be held or established in accordance with the known 
and demonstrated laws of the human mind; in consistency 
with the observance of those limits, which God has set to hu- 
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man thought. His whole argument, then, depends upon the 
establishment of this great principle, upon which it rests, upon 
the impossibility of the human mind thinking or comprehend- 
ing anything but the Conditioned. 

And certainly it would be a fatal detection of the falsity of 
this principle, if its logical consequence were shown to be the 
impossibility of man’s knowing or believing that God, that He, 
who is the First Cause, the Absolute and Infinite One, truly 
exists. Such a consequence has been asserted to be inherent 
in the fundamental principle, which is the basis of Mr. Man- 
sel’s argument. But, to us, it seems that clearly it has in it 
no such consequence, that no such inference can be drawn from 
it. Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel alike maintain 
that no such consequences can be attached to this great prin- 
ciple ; and Sir William Hamilton goes far to demonstrate that 
this is indeed the case. He shows generally and conclusively 
that man must believe in the reality of the Unconditioned, 
while, nevertheless, it cannot be comprehended by him. We 
quote his own forcible and clear words. 


“The Conditioned is the mean between two extremes, exclusive of each other, 
neither of which can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the principle of 
contradiction, one must be admitted as necessary. On this opinion, therefore, rea- 
son is shown to be weak, but not deceitful. The mind is not represented as con- 
ceiving two propositions subversive of each other as equally possible; but only as 
unable to understand as possible, either of two extremes; one of which, however, 
on the ground of their mutual contradiction, it is compelled to recognize as true. 
We are thus taught the salutary lesson, that the capacity of thought is not to be 
constituted into the measure of existence; and are warned from recognizing the 
domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith. 
And by a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the very consciousness of cur ina- 
bility to conceive aught beyond the relative and the finite, inspired with a belief in 
the existence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality.” 

And again, ‘The sphere of our belief is much more extensive than the sphere of 
our knowledge; and, therefore, when I deny that the Infinite can, by us, be known, 
I am far from denying that by us it is, must, and ought to be, believed. This I 
have indeed anxiously evinced, both by reasoning and authority. When, therefore, 
you maintain, that, in denying to man any positive cognizance of the Infipite, I vir- 
tually extenuate his belief in the infinitude of Deity, I must hold you to be wholly 
wrong, in respect both of my opinion, and of the theological dogma itself. Assu- 
redly, I maintain, that an Infinite God cannot be by us (positively) comprehended. 
But the Scriptures, and all theologians worthy of the name, assert the same. Some 
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indeed of the latter, and, among them, some of the most illustrious Fathers, go the 
length of asserting, that “an understood God is no God at all,” and that “if we 
maintain God to be as we can think that He is, wé blaspheme.” Hence the asser- 
tion of Augustine; “Deum potius ignorantia quam scientia attingi.” 

And, in like manner, Mr. Mansel says, “The Infinite is known to human reason, 
mereély as the negation of the Finite; we know what it is not, and that is all. The 
conviction that an Infinite Being exists seems forced upon us by the manifest in- 
completeness of our finite knowledge; but we have no rational means whatever of 
determining what is the Nature of that Being.” 

We could wish, certainly, that Mr. Mansel had labored more 
than he has upon this branch of his subject, and brought out, 
more fully and prominently, the certainty of conviction in the 
human mind that there is an Infinite One, especially as his ar- 
gument necessarily led him to make so prominent the assertion 
that that Infinite One cannot be comprehended by man. He 
would thus have obviated the objection, which is the most sali- 
ent and important one that has been alleged against the valid- 
ity of his argument. But, in this case, it has, doubtless, hap- 
pened, as is not unusual, that a conviction, which is to us so 
self-evident, that we should not think of its being questioned, 
has been the very point of attack upon the line of thought, 
which took, through its whole substance, as an axiom, the very 
belief or conviction that has been treated as wholly inconsist- 
ené with it. Mr. Mansel, probably, did not think of reitera- 
ting that the belief in an Infinite One is a deeply planted con- 
viction of the mind of man, because it did not occur to him 
that any one would question that such was his opinion. 

Sir William Hamilton has shown, by a train of reasoning, 
that we must believe in the reality of the inconceivable, and it 
may also be said that such a belief is among the primitive and 
necessary truths, in which, by the very constitution of our 
minds, we are compelled to believe. Such truths there are. 
The analysis, by which the belief in such truths was shown to 
be a property of the mind, was perfected by Leibnitz ; and 
the establishment of it may be regarded as an important ad- 
vance in philosophy. The well known illustration, by which 
Leibnitz sets forth this property of the human mind, will bear 
repetition, 

“Tn illustration of this, let me make use likewise of the simile of a block of 
marble, which has veins, rather than a block of marble wholly uniform, or of blank 
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tablets, that is to say, what is called a tabula rasa by philosophers; for if the mind 
resembled these blank tablets, truths would be in us, as the figure of Hercules is 
in a piece of marble, when the marble is altogether indifferent to the reception of 
this figure or of any other. Bnt if we suppose that there are veins in the stone, 
which would mark out the figure of Hercules by preference to other figures, this 
stone would be more determined thereunto, and Hercules would exist there, in- 
nately in a certain sort; although it would require labor to discover the veins, and 
to clear them by polishing and the removal of all that prevents their manifestation. 
It is thus that ideas and truths are innate in us; like our inclinations, dispositions, 
natural habitudes or virtualities, and not as actions; although these virtualities be 
always accompanied by some corresponding actions, frequently, however, unper- 
ceived.” 


The recognition of such native convictions of the human 
mind may be considered an established principle of Philosophy; 
which has to it the witness of philosophers of all ages and sys- 
tems ; as is shewn, for example, in the rich Catena, which Sir 
William Hamilton has included in his edition of the works of 
Dr. Reid. The belief in time and space, and in the reality of 
existence out of time and space, the acceptance of mathemat- 
ical axioms, the ideas of Right and Moral obligation, of 
Beauty and of Sublimity, are among these primitive and ne- 
cessary beliefs, and convictions and instincts. In the following 
noble passage of Muretus, taken from Sir William Hamilton’s 
Catena, the value and necessary truth of these primitive be- 
liefs are admirably set forth. We translate from the Latin of 


Muretus. 


“Neither should we be concerned, though we may not be able to prove these 
things, except by arguments drawn from Nature, and though perhaps we may not 
be able to confute some reasonings of those, who maintain the contrary opinions. For 
the Natural Consent of all Nations ought to have much more weight with us, than 
all the arguments of these men. Nor is warring with the Gods, after the manner 
of the Giants, anything else than resisting Nature, and wishing to subvert, by 
acute and fallacious conclusions, the opinions implanted by her in the minds of all 
men. Therefore, as those old men of the Trojans, in Homer, said that Helen was 
beautiful, without doubt, but must, nevertheless, be sent back to her own people, 
lest she should be the ruin of the State; so we, if, at any time, any acute argu- 
ment is brought to us by these men, from which it may be gathered * * * * 
that souls die together with bodies, or if aught remains of them, it is something 
common to the race, and that as there is one sun, so there is one soul of all men, 
* * * * jet us answer; You are truly ingenious, my good sir, and erudite, 
and powerful in disputation, but keep to yourself those excellent reasons of yours. 
I am unwilling to admit them into my mind, lest they be ruinous to me. For, my 
most worshipful masters, most studious youth, take to yourselves the opinion, no- 
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ble and worthy of immortal remembrance, of that consummate philospher, Aris- 
totle, that you may hold it fast in all disputations of this kind, and follow it, and 
regulate your sentiments and your thoughts by it continually. For, from the breast 
of that divine man, as if from a most august sanctuary of wisdom, these words 
proceeded, which are read in his first book of Ethics, ad Eudemum. Ilpocéyewv od 
dé wavra Téug bud THY Adywv GAAG TOAAGKLC WaA2AOV Tét¢ Gatvopévotc. I will render 
them into the Latin tongue, and would that I could render them into all languages 
of all people, and engrave them in the minds of all men, so that they might never 
be obliterated. ‘ Not always nor in all things should assent be given to those proposi- 
tions, which are proved by reasons and arguments ; yea, rather, those things are for 
the most part to be held, which are approved by the common opinion of men.’ For, 
what is so false and so abhorrent from the truth, that arguments to prove it cannot 
be invented by ingenious and practised men? * * * * Have you ever seen in 
a dark night some lighted torch shining from afar? You saw it, therefore, though 
it was remote from you; nor yet could you see anything in that long space, encum- 
bered with thick darkness, interposed between your eye and the torch. Imagine 
the same things to happen to your minds. Often our mind sees the truth of some 
enunciation, shining and giving light as from a distance, although on account of that 
darkness with which the mind is enveloped, it cannot see the things which are in- 
termediate, and by which that truth is reached. If about to set forth on a journey, 
you should see two ways leading to the same point, one of them easy, plain, safe and 
conducting where you have determined to go, without any aberration; the other 
tortuous, rough, dangerous, and from which those, who might travel upon it, might 
often wander, by reason of various and manifold windings of the path, would you 
doubt which way to choose? There are two ways, by which men think that they 
can arrive at some knowledge of God and of their own rational nature. For they 
either strive to reach it by disputation and by subtle inquiry, why anything is as 
it is; or by assenting without any doubt to those things, which the ancients have 
handed down with the most perfect consent, things, which have partly been known 
by the light of Nature, partly delivered by divine inspiration. Those, who have 
traveled upon the first path, have fallen, in all ages, into manifold errors. But the 
other path is marked by the footsteps of them whom we venerate and honor as 
translated to Heaven.” 


Now the conviction of the existence of God our Creator may 
be considered to be one of these primitive convictions of the 
mind of man. Though the outward creation may awaken this 
belief, yet God has written the truth of His own Personal ex- 
istence upon the intelligent, free, and moral nature of man, as 
truly as the figure would be marked out in the veins of the 
marble in the illustration quoted from Leibnitz, as Phidias is 
said to have so incorporated his own name with his master-piece, 
that its erasure would be the destruction of the statue. Out- 
ward Nature, with its necessary laws, would not demonstrate 
the existence of a Free Intelligence, Who is unchangeably 
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True and Just and Holy. This proof is to be found in the 
spiritual nature of man. It is well and admirably stated in 
the Second Lecture of Sir William Hamilton. The limits of 
our Article forbid the drawing out of this argument in extenso. 
We can but allude to it. 

We quote, however, an admirable passage from Jacobi, which 
Sir William Hamilton has inserted in his Lecture. 


“ But is it unreasonable to confess, that we believe in God, not by reason of the 
Nature (that is, the world of matter) which conceals Him, but by reason of the su- 
pernatural in man, which alone reveals and proves Him to exist? Nature conceals 
God ; for, through her whole domain, Nature reveals only fate, only an indissoluble 
vLain of mere efficient causes, without beginning and without end, excluding, with 
equal necessity, both providence and chance. An independent agency, a free ori- 
ginal commencement within her sphere, and proceeding from her powers, is abso- 
lutely impossible. Working without will, she takes counsel neither of the good 
nor of the beautiful; creating nothing, she casts up from her dark abyss only eter- 
nal transformations of herself, unconsciously and without an end; furthering, with 
the same ceaseless industry, decline and increase, death and life,—never 
producing what alone is of God and what supposes liberty,—the virtuous, the 
immortal. Man reveals God; for man, by his intelligence, rises above nature, 
and in virtue of this intelligence is conscious of himself as a power, not only inde- 
pendent of, but opposed to, nature, and capable of resisting, conquering, and con- 
trolling her. As man has a living faith in this power, superior to nature, which 
dwells in him; so has he a belief in God, a feeling, an experience of His existence. 
As he does not believe in this power, so does he not believe in God; he sees, he 
experiences naught in existence but nature,—necessity,—fate.” 


So do we come to believe in God. He, who made us, has 
written deeply the proof of His Being in our Nature, and not 
till we deny that in its freedom, its intelligence, its moral ac- 
countability, not till we deny ourselves, as God has made us, 
can we refuse to believe that God is. We must believe, there- 
fore, in the reality of a First Cause freely acting, who is a per- 
son, Absolute in His Perfection, Infinite in His Nature. But, 
in this His absolute existence, and the infinitude of His Nature, 
we cannot see Him, or comprehend Him. And though we 
must believe Him to be the First Cause, Whose effect is the 
Created Universe, yet, how He is that Cause, we cannot under- 
stand,—what the connection is between that Infinite, Absolute 
Cause, and the finite Creation,—what the connection is be- 
tween a Universe, which exists in time and space, and Him the 
First Cause and Creator, whose existence is neither in time nor 
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space, this we cannot discern or comprehend ; much less can 
we comprehend, at all, an existence, which is neither in time 
nor space, and yet, in the reality of such an existence we do 
and must believe. 

The truth is, we know God only in His Relation to the Uni- 
verse and to ourselves,—only within the bounds of time and 
space and of the finite creation ; and therefore we know Him 
not and cannot know Him, as He is in His own Absolute Ex- 
istence and His Infinite Nature. And the attempt so to know 
Him only involves us in the inextricable contradictions and 
difficulties, which Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel have 
so well exposed. The former pertinently says, “‘ we are unable 
to think the Divine Attributes as in themselves they are. We 
cannot think God without impiety, unless we also implicitly 
confess our impotence to think Him worthily ; and if we should 
assert that God is as we think or can affirm Him to be, we 
actually blaspheme. For the Deity is adequately inconceiv- 
able, is adequately ineffable ; since human thought and human 
language are equally incompetent to His Infinities.” 

And, in fact, this representation of the incomprehensibility 
of His Being is that which is made in the Scriptures, “ No 
man,” we are told “hath seen God at any time.” ‘ He dwell- 
eth in the light, to which no man can approach.” ‘ His ways 
are unsearchable, and His judgments past finding out,” how 
much more inscrutable must be His essence. Because this is 
so unsearchable, His ways and procedures are so incomprehen- 
sible by man. We must believe much about them which we 
cannot solve. ‘“‘Canst thou, by searching, find out God ? 
canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as 
high as heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than Hell ; what 
canst thou know?” Such are the testimonies of Scripture, 
confirming the conclusions of a sound philosophy, declaring to 
man that a perfect or an adequate knowledge of God, as He 
is, is not attainable by man. For here “ we know in part,” 
and therefore we know not that infinitude of God, of which a 
part cannot be predicated. 

But yet He is revealed to us, so far as we are capable of re- 
ceiving and understanding the revelation. But as we thus 
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know him, it is in His relation to His creation and to our- 
selves. Throughout His universe there are reflections and 
images of His glory, from which we learn to believe that that 
glory is transcendent beyond our power of comprehension. 
The very highest revelation which God has made of Himself 
to man is a revelation of Him under a limitation specially 
suited to our circumstances and capacity. 

So does He make Himself known to us in the face of Jesus 
Christ, through the medium of that humanity which we our- 
selves possess. The knowledge which He gives us concerning 
His attributes and ways, is given, therefore, by way of analogy 
and representation. It is knowledge well suited to fill us with 
a deep sense of His greatness and glory and goodness, to in- 
spire us with a profound impression of the Infinite excellence 
and the Absolute perfection of His Attributes and Being, but 
not to enable us to discern these attributes, as they are, in 
their own fulness, much less to discern or comprehend the 
Nature, Whose attributes they are. 

The most profound metaphysician, the most far-seeing 
statesman may be known and loved and admired, in all the 
tenderness of life, in all the transparency of a pure and right- 
eous and beneficent character, by his family and his familiar 
friends, who, nevertheless, know not the metaphysician in the 
depths of his speculation, or the statesman in the largeness of 
his views and the complexity of his plans. The heart of kings 
is unsearchable, but the justice of their procedures and the 
beneficence of their sway may be made apparent to the hum- 
blest of their subjects. The lives and fortunes of men, of the 
criminal trembling at the bar, of one who is unjustly accused, 
or whose intellectual sanity is in question, are often placed in 
the balance of principles of law and justice and expediency, 
which they cannot comprehend ; are exposed to the hazard of 
subtle disquisitions, whose windings they can, by no means, 
follow. These, and such like analogies of our earthly life, set 
forth to us how we may know God as our Loving Father and 
our beneficent Redeemer, how we may appreciate, and know, 
and love Him in the relations in which He manifests Himself 
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to us, though we cannot know Him in his Infinite and Abso- 
lute Being. 

We have revelations concerning Him, which are intended to 
have a powerful practical influence upon us, to be the light, 
by which we regulate our conduct and our steps in all the 
course of our earthly pilgrimage, to be the fountain-light of 
all our seeing, so that, though in the world, we may, neverthe- 
less, walk in the light which is reflected from the throne of 
God. The knowledge which we have concerning God is well 
fitted to nourish faith and obedience, and to call forth love and 
devotion, to place us in that condition of instruction and dis- 
cipline, which may prepare us for the clearer and fuller know]- 
edge which can be imparted only in a future state of being. 
In the language of Hooker distinguishing between the Infinite 
Being of God and His revelation of Himself to us under finite 
forms and relations ; “‘If therefore it be demanded, why God, 
having power and ability Infinite, the effects notwithstanding 
of that power are all so limited as we see they are, the reason 
hereof is the end, which He hath proposed, and the law where- 
by His wisdom hath stinted the effects of His power in such 
sort, that it doth not work infinitely, but correspondently with 
that end for which it worketh, even all things xexeréc, in most 
decent and comely sort, all things in Measure, Number and 
Weight.” 

Truly then, as Mr. Mansel has said and shown in manifold 
and various applications to the objects of religious thought, 
and as the judicious Mr. Hooker hath pregnantly and well said 
before him, “our soundest knowledge is, to know that we 
know Him not as indeed He is, neither can know Him, and our 
safest eloquence concerning Him is our silence, when we con- 
fess without confession that His glory is inexplicable, His 
greatness above our capacity and reach. He is above, and we 
upon earth, therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and 
few.” 

But the knowledge concerning Him conveyed under earthly 
forms, and finite relations, such as we are capable of receiving, 
addresses itself to our nature and to all parts of that nature 
as it has come from the hand of our Creator, to our intellect, 
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our affections, and our active powers. It is a Revelation 
which enlightens us, and which moves us, and which is fitted, 
as no other address can be, to be the regulator and guide of 
our lives, through this world of images and shadows to a nearer 
and clearer view of that light to which now no man can ap- 
proach. For it doth not and cannot yet appear what we shall 
be ; but, when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is. « What enlargement and development 
of our faculties there may be, what faculties appertaining to 
that life, which is hid with Christ in God, may then be awak- 
ened, how near a created being can approach to a perception 
of the Perfect and the Infinite One we cannot here either see 
or imagine. ‘‘Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” Here we have but glimpses 
and reflections of that glory. So to know God here is life, and 
joy to make mention of His Name, but in the vision of God, 
as now we can neither attain nor conceive it, is to be realized 
the fullness of our being. ‘‘When I awake up after Thy Like- 
ness, I shall be satisfied with it.” Such is the consummation, 
so to be sought and reached, which is presented to us by sound 
philosophy accepting the lessons of true religion. 

In the eloquent words of Mr. Mansel, who maintains, most 
clearly and explicitly, the adaptation of God’s revelation of 
Himself to our nature and needs and circumstances, as we 
ourselves can see and appreciate them ; 

“The luminary, »y whose influence the ebb and flow of man’s moral being is 
regulated, moves around and along with man’s little world, in a regular and 
bounded orbit; one side, and one side only, looks downward upon its earthly cen- 
tre; the other which we see not, is ever turned upwards to the all-surrounding 
Infinite. And those tides have their seasons of rise and fall, their places of 
strength and weakness; and that light waxes and wanes with the growth or decay 
of man’s mental and moral and religious culture; and its borrowed rays seem at 
times to shine as with their own lustre, in rivalry, even in opposition to the source 
from which they emanate. Yet is that light still but a faint and partial reflection 
of the hidden glories of the Sun of Righteousness, waiting but the brighter illumi- 
nation of His presence, to fade and be swallowed up in the full blaze of the 
Heaven kindling around it; not cast down indeed from its orbit, nor shorn of its 
true brightness and influence, but still felt and acknowledged in its real existence 


and power, in the memory of the past discipline, in the product of the present 
perfectness, though now distinct no more, but vanishing from sight to be made 
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One with the Glory that beams from the “Father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

This will be the solution of the mysteries of our being. The 
highest office of Philosophy is to fix the limits of human 
knowledge; to demonstrate to man the necessity of his igno- 
rance. Its last result, in the words of a distinguished philos- 
opher,* is, “‘to derive ignorance from its most elevated source ;” 
to subject the Reason of man to the Infinite Wisdom above 
him, which he cannot fathom ; its crowning act and glory is to 
transfer man, with its own hand, from the borders of its do- 
main, to the province of Divine Faith. Under this guidance 
only, walking by faith and not by sight, can he come to the 
light, which now he cannot approach, to the presence of God, 
*“ Whom,” in the boundaries of time, ‘‘no man hath seen nor 


can see.” 
vi 





* M. Royer Collard. 
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Art. IIL—GEORGE SHALL YERGER. 


Amonc the fruits of faith which modern times have witness- 
ed, there are few upon which we can dwell with more satisfac- 
tion than those which are afforded in the life, the character, 
and the services to the Church of one who has recently entered 
into his rest ; and whose name will ever be cherished and revered 
in the Diocese, to the interests of which the strength of his 
Christian manhood was given, as the “ Great and good Lay- 
man of Mississippi.” 

We feel it to be no ordinary privilege to have such a life to 
record, such a character to delineate. It not only shows us of 
what our nature is capable, through the Faith of the Gospel 
and the training of the Church ; it not only certifies, on the 
ground of the actual experience of an unimpeachable witness, 
to the great value of that Divine System of Faith, worship 
and discipline, which has been transmitted to us from the be- 
ginning ; but it also affords a beautiful illustration of what is 
meant by Lay-céoperation, as we see how much one Church- 
man may accomplish in the course of his single life. 

In recalling the memory of that sainted man, whose name 
heads this Article, it is impossible not to be so impressed with 
the known and beautiful simplicity of his life and character, 
as to be restrained from every thing like common-place eulogy. 
Indeed, it is not for those among whom his holy and useful 
life was spent, that these lines are written. To them his daily 
walk and conversation was a living epistle, speaking far better 
things than any that can be said of him. In all the tributes 
to his memory, by the various public bodies with which he 
was in any way connected, there has not been an expression, 
however strong, that has exceeded, or indeed given adequate 
utterance to, the deep sense of his worth, which was entertained 
by the whole community. Political rancor, and even sectarian 
animosity, were suspended in the involuntary and universal ad- 
miration of a character that was above reproach, and of a life 
which was spent in doing good. When his Bishop spoke of him 
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in Convention as “‘ that best of men,” when his pastor declared to 
the assembled community, which fora season seemed to forget 
everything else, in the grief of what each and every one felt to 
be a personal bereavement, that “if Christian perfection were 
ever reached on earth, it had been attained by him,” there was 
not a dissenting thought. Every one felt that, however upon 
ordinary funeral occasions such language might seem like over- 
strained eulogy, as applied to Mr. Yerger it was but simple 
truth. 

But we write for those who knew him not, to turn to some 
good account the example of this remarkable man. We know 
that where he lived, there are those, who, by the holy light of 
his influence, have been led to follow him as he followed Christ ; 
we would widen the circle of such an influence. Though dead, 
we would have him to speak for the encouragement and 
strengthening of his brethren of the Laity, that through the 
same means which he employed they may attain to the same 
precious faith and distinguished usefulness. We would com- 
‘mend to them the example of his earnest devotion to the cause 
of his Divine Master. Could the zeal and unwearied energy 
which animated this Christian brother, be infused into the 
hearts of those who form the great body of the Church, and 
upon whose hearty céoperation the efficiency of the clergy 
must mainly depend, could their time and their affections, 
their genius and their learning, their wealth and their influence, 
all be thus consecrated, what results would not follow, and 
to what growth and prosperity would not the Church attain ! 

GrorGE SHALL YERGER was born in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
A. D., 1801. 

While yet a youth, he removed with his parents to Lebanon, 
in the State of Tennessee. Even at that early period, the no- 
ble qualities which distinguished him in after life, were devel- 
oped in no ordinary degree, and attracted to him no little at- 
tention. His devotion to his parents, his obliging disposition, 
his great industry, no less than his remarkable intelligence, 
gained him many friends. Even then he formed the habit, 
which never forsook him, of doing thoroughly whatever was 
worth doing at all. Whatever he undertook he did to the best 
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of his ability, and with all his might. While yet in his mi- 
nority, and employed in a store at Nashville, he was urged by 
Judge Trimble, whose powers of observation had discerned 
something of what his young friend was capable of becoming, 
to apply himself to the study of Law. To do this, under the 
circumstances which surrounded him, was indeed difficult. 
But he had even then trained himself to laborious self-denial, 
and the obstacles, which would have disheartened one of less 
untiring energy, only stimulated him to fresh exertion. Upon 
being admitted to practice, he settled in Nashville, and soon 
after married Miss Sally M. Scott, the daughter éf an eminent 
Judge of Knoxville ; (she and their six children survive Mr. 
Yerger.) His success at the Nashville Bar was rapid and com- 
plete. Whether this was more owing to his great logical force, 
or to his rare powers of application and thoroughness in what- 
ever he undertook, it is difficult to say. Both of these qualities 
he possessed in an eminent degree, combined with many oth- 
ers ; all of which united to render him one of the most dis- 
tinguished and successful lawyers in the whole country. 

After attaining, while yet comparatively a young man, to 
the highest distinction that his Profession could bestow, he 
removed from Tennessee, about twenty years ago, to the 
State of Mississippi ; residing first in Vicksburg, and after- 
ward, to the day of his death, in Jackson. These years were 
spent in the active practice of the Law; and here he achieved the 
highest and most enduring triumphs of this noble profession, 
sustaining to the last “‘ the reputation of a lawyer of unsur- 
passed learning and ability.” 

All other distinctions, however, seem now as nothing, in the 
lustre of another trait in his personal character—his rare good- 
ness. Affection, admiration, and even veneration, were cher- 
ished toward him by all who were ever brought within the cir- 
cle of his influence. As a counsellor in difficulty, a friend in 
need, he was continually approached by those needing guidance 
or assistance. And never was an appeal of this kind made to 
him in vain. It was the great happiness of his life to give, 
and he realized to the full the blessedness of the cheerful giver. 
He gave so wisely, too, that the confidence in his kindness of 
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heart, was fully equaled by that reposed in his judgment. 
Hence, the influence for good which he exerted, far beyond the 
intrinsic value of his own contributions. For, whatever had 
the stamp of his approval was thus commended to universal 
favor ; and by this means, his offerings to objects of public 
utility, and his charities to the destitute, were multiplied an 
hundred fold. 

As an arbiter of differences, a healer of breaches, a peace- 
maker, who can tell the amount of evil which he was instru- 
mental in preventing! How many confidences, vital in their 
issues, which could be entrusted to no one else, have been en- 
trusted to him! How many times has the blessing of him 
that was ready to perish come upon him! How many ruined 
fortunes has he helped to repair ; how many homes has he kept 
from being broken up; how many widows and orphans has 
he befriended ; of how many men was he the strongest earthly 
support ! And yet his charity, like the blessed dew from Heaven, 
was so silently diffused, that it was only seen in its effects, and 
so great was his modesty, that while he lived no opportunity 
could be found for giving expression to the estimation in which 
he was held. 

When, however, the news of his death reached his friends 
and neighbors, who that witnessed it can ever forget the gloom 
which overshadowed the whole community, and the grief which 
poured itself forth in one general burst of lamentation. The 
following extract from one of the Newspapers of the day conveys 
but a faint impression of the scene which was witnessed in 
Jackson on the day of his funeral. 

“The Hon. GrorGe 8S. YerGER departed this life on the 20th day of April, 1860. 
His funeral obsequies took place from his late residence in Jackson, Miss., on the 
23rd inst., between the hours of 12 and 1 o'clock. It was a solemn occasion, and 
well calculated to excite the tenderest emotions of the human heart. Truly has a 
great man fallen in Israel! The Mayor and Common Council of the City, clothed in 
emblems of sorrow, attended his remains in company with distinguished pall-bear- 
ers to the grave. Political Conventions adjourned—Judicial business was suspend- 
ed—all business closed! The Judges of the Supreme Court, the high functionaries 
of State and Church—delegations from neighboring cities and towns were there— 
members of all denominations of Christians—the old and the young—the high and 


the low—the widow and the fatherless, the bond and the free, had assembled to- 
gether, to bestow the last sad offices to the memory of a noble spirit. The military, 
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with rifles and muffied drum, mingled their tears of grief with the vast multitude, 
as they marched in solemn grandeur, under the sound of tolling bells, to the last 
resting place of the distinguished dead.” 


Volumes might be filled with the notices of Mr. Yerger, 
which his death called forth. One of them, from the Nash- 
ville Bar, shows that after the lapse of twenty years there was 
no abatement in the regard which was cherished for him while 
he resided in that city ; and none can fail to see in them the 
evidences of genuine feeling, and of profound grief at his loss. 

But it is time that we refer more particularly to the graces 
of our departed friend’s character. 

And first, of his faith, This was based upon a careful inves- 
tigation of the Evidences of Christianity, by a mind that was 
eminently practical, and peculiarly rigid in its demands. With 
almost unequaled resources, derived from long habits of strict 
research, he gave the full strength of his capacious and inde- 
fatigable intellect to the pursuit of Divine Truth ; and the 
result was such a faith as is rarely realized. He was abso- 
lutely convinced of the truth of Revelation, and realized it as 
fully and as practically as his own existence. This conviction, 
indeed, pervaded his very being, and made him what he was. 
Never doubting for a moment, he never faltered or desponded. 
This, unquestionably, was the great secret of his buoyant, 
courageous, cheerful Christian character. Not that he at once 
found peace and joy in believing in Christ. The sense of guilt, 
the conviction of the necessarily appalling consequences of sin 
against a just and holy God, were strong and deep within him. 
But when at length his soul was fully opened to the vision of 
Calvary, he felt that the great Atoning Sacrifice of the Cross 
sufficed for the whole penalty of transgression, and that to 
those who were in Curist JEsus, there could be no condemna- 
tion. Thenceforth, the love of his adorable Redeemer became 
the one engrossing affection of his whole being ; and his whole 
life went out in living streams of gratitude and devotion, dis- 
posing him to the habitual and unconstrained performance of 
every Christian duty. 

His CHURCHMANSHIP was but the unfolding and embodi- 
ment of his faith. In embracing the Gospel, he embraced it 
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in its entirety, its doctrines, its precepts, and its ordinances. 
To his sagacious mind, the Gospel of Christ could no more be 
separated from the Church of Christ, than the soul from the 
body. Not only was the Church its Witness and Keeper, but 
its dispenser also. It was only through the Church that he 
could be brought irto actual, realized, certified relations to the 
God whom he worshipped and adored, and enabled both to per- 
form the conditions of salvation, and have the Seal of the well 
ordered and sure Covenant applied to his own soul. The same 
process of investigation and reasoning, which made him a true 
believer, made him also a conscientious and loyal Churchman. 
The duty to receive the Sacraments and other ordinances im- 
plied the existence, somewhere, of the power to administer 
them. The questions then for him to settle were chese ; to 
whom was the authority committed ? how was it to be trans- 
mitted ? and where is it now to be found ? Few, even among 
the clergy, have given to the subject which these questions in- 
volve, a more careful and prolonged scrutiny than Mr. Yerger de- 
voted to it. He never bestowed more thought and labor upon 
his most important legal briefs, than he gave to the papers 
which he prepared in the course of this investigation. Some 
of these arguments have been published, and have done good 
service to the Church, and many more which remain in manu- 
script are well worthy of publication, and of the widest diffu- 
sion. Impressed with the conviction, that whatever matters 
might have been left to be settled by men, the administration 
of the Gospel of Christ, involving, as it does, its very being, 
must needs be settled by God Himself; and deferring not to 
human reason, but solely to divine authority and guidance, he 
searched the Scriptures and the primitive records, diligently, to 
find out what, and where, the Church was at the beginning ; 
and then tracing the divine organization, through “ the ages all 
along,” down to his own day, the result was a complete identifi- 
cation in its History, its Faith, its Worship, its Ministry and its 
Sacraments, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try with “The Holy Catholic Church” acknowledged in the 
Creed. The fact that the Church of Christ, as a Spiritual 
Kingdom, with its divinely enacted laws and regulations, and 
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its divinely appointed officers to execute them, has been trans- 
mitted to us in its completeness as a Divine System, Mr. Yer- 
ger held to be as firmly established as any fact in history, and 
as susceptible of proof. He believed, also, quite as firmly, 
that in the use of the Book of Common Prayer, he not only 
joined in the worship of the English Reformers, but in the 
worship, in all its essential features, of the Holy Church 
throughout the world in the primitive and Apostolic ages. 
Hence, everything like novelty in the discipline and worship of 
the Church, he held to be as inadmissible as novelties in Christ- 
ian Doctrine ; and he took his stand, once for all, with the 
Prayer Book as it is, believing that in it are embodied all that 
the teachings of Scripture and the united testimony of the 
first ages of Christianity declare to be really authoritative and 
binding. 

Let it be carefully remembered in this connection, that these 
results were wholly independent of everything like a predilec- 
tion for what we call the Church System. So far from inher- 
iting an attachment to the Church, he had no early acquaint- 
ance with it whatever ; nor was it until he had fully mastered 
the Evidences of Christianity, and had experienced the con- 
straining love of Christ moving him to make “‘ confession unto 
salvation,” that the question of authority in the Ministry of 
reconciliation engrossed his mind. If any pride of opinion, or 
sectarian bias, or family feeling and interest moved him, it is 
very certain that it was not in the direction of the Church. It 
was in trying to ascertain the clear line of his own duty, and 
to avail himself of the divinely appointed Channels of Grace, 
that he searched the Scriptures and the earliest ecclesiastical 
records, for the primitive Christian System ; and the result 
was, an unshaken confidence in that Ministry, which has been 
transmitted in due succession ‘‘ from the Apostles’ time,” and 
an equally firm conviction, that, in all essentials, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in these United States holds nothing more and 
nothing less than what was held in the purest ages of Christian- 
ity. 

Hence the comfort and satisfaction which our lamented friend 
took in all the Church’s ministrations, They were to him no 
mere forms, but acts performed in the name of Christ, and ac- 
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companied by the power of the Blessed Spirit of God. The 
Church, in which he statedly worshipped, was to him none 
other than the House of God, and the very gate of Heaven. 
He always entered its hallowed courts with the feeling of one 
going into the realized presence of the Most High. He con- 
fessed his sins as one who knelt at the Saviour’s feet. He 
heard that Divine Saviour’s voice in the Absolution, and rose up 
with the consciousness that Gop, through His ministering ser- 
vant, had declared to him words of pardon and peace. His 
approaches to the Holy Communion, he made the great occa- 
sions of his life. The last time in which it was his privilege 
to partake of the Sacred Feast, was on Easter. One who left 
the chancel rail just as Mr. Yerger approached it, describes 
the expression of his countenance as absolutely heavenly. No 
time can ever efface the remembrance of that rapt look of joy 
and peace. We mention these things, because they prove that 
a reverential regard for the holy mysteries of our religion, is 
far from being necessarily associated with a dry and cold for- 
mality. Let any one know the Church as well as Mr. Yerger 
did, and from the same concentration of thought and careful 
study, let any one love it as devoutly, and commit himself as 
sincerely to all its teachings and influences, and he cannot fail 
to find it a precious reality, full of life, comfort, and power. 

It is because so many only give it their partial confidence, 
and regard it as something apart from their personal reli- 
gious life, that they fail to profit, as they might, by its deep, 
all-pervading spirituality. Let it not be forgotten that there 
was hardly a spot on earth more familiarized with his presence, 
than the house of God ; that it wasthe very home of his soul, 
where he refreshed his spirit from the wordly toils and cares 
which crowded thick upon him ; that, when hundreds of miles 
from home, he would travel all night for the privilege of wor- 
shipping within its courts ; that, although at the head of his 
profession, engaged almost constantly in conducting cases of 
the utmost importance, yet the week-day summons to public 
Worship was always paramount to all other calls; that his 
presence could always be counted on,—unless, as was very 
rarely the case, he was absolutely hindered, and it will at 
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once be perceived, that we are describing a Churchman of a 
very uncommon character. 

And here again we remark, that what made him so differ- 
ent from most men was the fact, that his religion was a reality. 
It would have done any one good to witness his surprised look, 
when asked whether he was never troubled with doubts in re- 
gard to his religion, and to have heard his emphatic answer, 
“never for a moment.” He had pondered these things long 
and well. He had studied them, as they are rarely studied, 
even by clergymen. He knew and was persuaded, and could 
give, not a reason only, but the absolute proof for them all. 
And on this basis of conviction, through the Grace most dili- 
gently sought for, and most carefully improved, he raised the 
superstructure of a faith which was the very “substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” It was 
like to that overcoming faith which made the saints of old at 
once so valiant and so joyful. It enabled him to look out from 
the world, and to endure as seeing Him Who is invisible. Not 
only did he continually look unto Jesus, but he followed his 
Divine Lord and Master, treading closely in His blessed foot- 
steps, and glorying only in the Cross. Even the most casual 
observer could not fail to notice, that, without the least affec- 
tation of singularity, he was not conformed to this world, but 
drew all the strength and force of his character from hidden 
sources, as a member of Christ’s Mystical Body. With every- 
thing to flatter and allure him,—with all that wealth, distine- 
tion, great popularity and personal influence could do to draw 
him off from spiritual to temporal things, his Christian loy- 
alty remained unshaken. All this, for one engrossed in public 
life, encountering, as must needs be, almost daily contradic- 
tions from those whose opinions, code, and customs differed so 
widely from the spirit and laws of that Spiritual Kingdom to 
which he owned allegiance, shows conclusively what manner of 
man he was, and to what true heroism he had attained. So 
much firmness of principle, with so much gentleness of manner, 
such real goodness and devotion, united to such profound hu- 
mility and self-abasement, could only be the outgrowth of a liv- 
ing faith, and the fruits of the indwelling Spirit in a soul 
that stayed itself upon God. 
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Ah! such details as we could give, did not delicacy forbid, 
of a Christian sensibility, an evangelical tenderness, a de- 
light in God, an absorbing devotion to Him Who first loved 
him, which identified him with every interest of his Divine 
Saviour, and prompted the constant inquiry, “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do ?” 

Of what Mr. Yerger was in his own family, we will not trust 
ourselves to speak. Enough to say, that a better ordered, 
happier Christian household than that of which he was the 
centre and life, we have never seen. His religion intensified 
his domestic affections, and his first care was to provide for 
his own. That he impressed his spirit of devotion to the 
Church upon those whom God gave to him, is affectingly in- 
stanced by the recent offering of his family of the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars for the erection of a new Church in 
the parish to which they belong; a work which is greatly 
needed, and upon the accomplishment of which Mr. Yerger 
had set his heart at the time of his decease. 

What he was to his dependents, may be inferred from the 
following entry in the Bishop’s Journal, as read to the late 
Convention, We may observe, that he had: erected a Chapel 
for the use of the servants upon his plantation. 

April 21. “IT was to have preached at the plantation of the deceased. But when 
the appointed hour arrived, instead of the cheerful services, in which he was ac- 
customed to join so heartily with his servants, there was heard the sobbing of 
those living dependents, as they followed the hearse which bore away the remains 
of him whom they regarded more as a father than as a master.” 

As a parishioner, we have already seen his constancy and de- 
light in the public Worship of God. However the Week-day 
Services may seem to some dry and irksome, it will always be 
found that when attendance upon them becomes habitual, they 
take strong hold of the spiritual life, and help to mould the 
whole character. Mr. Yerger never failed to improve every oppor- 
tunity of thus waiting upon the Lord ; and, in consequence, his 
strength wascontinually renewed. There was with him a steady 
growth and gradual ripening for Heaven, under the influences 
which he thus sought and so carefully cherished. The privi- 
leges of the last Lenten Season were inexpressibly dear to him. 
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Had he known that they were to be his last days on earth, he 
could have made no better improvement of them. As it was, 
they proved to him the final anointing of the Spirit, and in 
dying with Christ, in this last commemoration of His Cross and 
Passion, he found an entrance ministered unto him, abundantly, 
into the everlasting Kingdom of our Lorp and Saviour. 

And, as he worshipped, so he worked. The strength, which 
was thus renewed, was all expended. When it was possible, 
he was always working for the Church. When released from 
other indispensable engagements, his thoughts, affections, and 
energies all flowed, without an effort, into this channel. Hence 
the need of a Deacon was scarcely felt in the parish to which 
Mr. Yerger belonged. We will venture to say, that such an in- 
stance of efficient Lay-céoperation with pastoral labor is al- 
most unexampled. So far as our observation has extended, it 
is wholly so. To his pastor he was a tower of strength. There 
was no service in his power, that he was not always willing and 
happy to render ; no exertion of his great influence ever with- 
held, when it could serve the Church, or any member thereof ; 
no facility for ministerial efficiency, within his command, left 
unfurnished. When his last pastor came into the parish, he 
received him as one sent to him from God. He said to him, 
“You have a great work to do here, and so far as we can, we 
will help you to do it. Whatever tracts, books, and other re- 
quisites you desire, you have but to name. Whatever plans 
you form, we will help you to execute—or whatever changes 
in the arrangements and appointments of the Church you deem 
desirable for the more fit and solemn worship of God, shall be 
at once effected. I beg you also to give yourself no uneasiness 
about temporal things, either as they affect yourself or your 
family. We will attend to all such matters, and leave you 
free for God’s work among us.” And most nobly and fully 
were these promises fulfilled. Not only through his instru- 
mentality was the pastor’s life liberally insured, but mainly 
through his influence and exertions a commodious Rectory 
was also purchased, and furnished in the most complete and 
comfortable manner. These, however, were among the least of 
his works and labors of love. 
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In the Sunday School he was truly a model teacher. He 
studied his illustrations and enforced the teachings of the 
Church with the most earnest and affectionate persuasion. Had 
he been pleading with a jury for a client’s life, he could not 
have been more absorbed and concerned than when engaged in 
this work. While he was himself as docile as a child, and sub- 
mitted himself more entirely than any one we have ever known to 
pastoral guidance, he was at the same time always contriving 
something and doing something to give increased efficiency to the 
labors of his pastor ; at one time preparing the way for pastoral 
visits and then following such visits up. Inthe sick chamber, and 
atthe bed-side of death, his gentle, soothing ministrations were 
invaluable. Even those who shrank from the presence of a 
clergyman would receive him in their last hour, and thus have 
heard from him of the Saviour’s love and mercy extended to 
dying penitents. Dying hands have been instinctively stretched 
out to this holy and compassionate man; and dying heads have 
sought, as their last act, to pillow themselves on his strong and 
faithful breast. Indeed it was dificult to induce this almost 
self-forgetting Christian to exercise proper prudence in regard 
to what concerned him personally. It was his very nature to 
provide for others, to give, to do, to support and to comfort. 

As for his charities, and contributions, they were un- 
ceasing. Not satisfied with tithing his income, he held 
nothing back for himself, and needed rather to be restrained 
from giving. All that could be spared, from the prover main- 
tenance of his family, of the large revenue derived from his 
estate and his profession, was expended in doing good. We 
much question whether a fruitless appeal for aid in behalf of 
any Church object, or for charity, was ever made to Mr. 
Yerger. He always responded to such calls with an open hand 
and a glad as well as a willing heart. This however could not 
be otherwise when he had already given himself so unreser- 
vedly to Christ and His Church, when there was nothing that 
he counted as his own, and nothing of any value in his estima- 
tion only as it could: be expended in promoting the glory of 
God, the salvation of his own soul and the souls of his fellow 
creatures. If in his zeal for God, and his thoughtful care and 
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love for others, he failed to take proper care of himself, and if 
his life was thus shortened for the want of needed rest, we know 
full well that his repose is all the more perfect and glorious 
now. 

And as it was in the parish to which he belonged, so it was 
also in his wider sphere of influence and action. In them all 
he came up to the full measure of his ability. What he was 
to his Bishop may be best told in the words of the Bishop 
himself, in making the announcement of his death to the Con- 
vention which met during the following week. 

“George S. Yerger no longer fights by our side the good fight of faith. His 
warfare is accomplished, the victory won; and the hand of our Great Captain has 
lifted him to a place among the Principalities and Powers of a higher world ! 
Whilst his spirit rejoices in the presence of Christ, we are left to mourn the loss of 
his counsel, and of that ready help in all good works which it was ever his delight 
torender. That hand, that tongue, that head, that heart, all so freely and so fully 
given to God, will walk with us no more. Oh, how plainly does your Bishop now 
see, that he leaned too securely, if not sinfully, upon that man, that friend, that 
almost more than brother! That strong staff is now broken, and he is sternly 
admonished to look, amidst his labors and trials, to something more stable than 
an arm of flesh. Brethren, my heart runs out after this subject and I know that 
the heart of each one of you answers to every throb of mine.” 

And while his Bishop felt thus, the following extract from 
their report to the Convention will serve to show how Mr. 
Yerger was regarded by the clergy of the whole Diocese. 

“To the clergy especially it seems difficult to convey to others a sense of their 
feelings towards Mr. Yerger and of the relation in which he stood tothem. Had 
he been indeed one of them, his character would still have made him beloved and 
his abilities respected. But from a layman, such an appreciation of their peculiar 
feelings and their professional character, such a deep, tender interest in their affairs, 
and such a real, unaffected and unfailing reverence for their office as men appointed 
to minister in holy things, is without a parallel in their experience.” 

More expressive, however, than any words, was the silent, 
tearful meeting together of the members of that body, which 
for many years had been accustomed to his presence, and to 
rely upon him to an extent of which all were unconscious 
until he was taken from them. Every one was sensible of the 
‘mournful gap” which death had made. There was a pause 
in business—a weary, wistful yearning for one who, for the first 
time, was missing from his place,—an indisposition to go on 
without him ; and, at every stage of the subsequent proceedings, 
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this embarrassed sense of want was deepened. There was indeed 
no interest of the diocese, with which Mr. Yerger was not 
identified ; none of its concerns, with the details of which he 
had not made himself fully acquainted. And withal there was 
about him such an utter absence of every thing like pretension, 
such a respectful deference to the opinions of others, and so 
much Christian gentleness in enforcing his own views, that his 
great influence, instead of overshadowing any one, seemed to 
give strength and support to all. 

As a Trustee of the University of the South, and of the 
General Theological Seminary, a member of the Board of Mis- 
sions, a delegate to the General Convention ; in every position, 
indeed, of honor and influence, in which he was called to re- 
present the Diocese which so fully confided in him, his large- 
ness of heart, the comprehensiveness of his views, and his 
disposition to work, rendered him eminently useful. It was 
among his most highly prized privileges to take counsel with 
his brethren in behalf of that Church in which he had almost 
merged his individual life, and to have the opportunity afford- 
ed him of advancing its interests in any way, whether at home 
or abroad. 

A distinguished clerical deputy to the late General Conven- 
tion from a remote Diocese, writes of Mr. Yerger’s death in 
the following terms : 

“The whole Church mourns the loss of one whose labors in her behalf were 
most highly appreciated; one whose presence in her public councils was always 
a pledge of wisdom, courtesy, and faithful allegiance to truth; the mature type 
of the Christian gentleman, able, loyal to principle, instinct with honor, and endued 
with the true spirit of Christian brotherhood. His influence was growing every 
day in the Church, and aided to sustain the hopes of all the true friends of Evan- 
gelical Truth and Apostolic Order.” 

In the midst of his various duties and engagements, Mr. Yer- 
ger found time,—or rather took it—,to employ his vigorous pen 
in the cause of truth, not only in the way of an extensive cor- 
respondence with those who throughout the land were striving 
together for the increase of unity, liberality and efficiency 
among Churchmen of every class, but also as a frequent and able 
contributor to several of our periodicals. Indeed, at one time, 
in consequence of the sudden death of its clerical editor, the 
editorial conduct of ‘The Church Herald” was devolved upon 
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him. The emergency could in no other way be provided for, 
and it was met by him with his accustomed spirit of self-deny- 
ing devotion. From the many articles written for this paper, 
an excellent manual of Church History and principles might 
readily be collected. 

In the year 1850, when the extravagances of the then 
Bishop of North Carolina were doing much harm to the Church, 
Mr. Yerger wrote an able epistle on the subject, which he was 
induced to have printed for general circulation in pamphlet 
form, entitled “ A Letter on the Doctrines of the Church in 
regard to Auricular Confession and Private Absolution, &c., 
by a Layman of Mississippi.” This pamphlet is written in a 
most admirable spirit, and evinces great discrimination and 
research, and was one of the most valuable contributions to 
our Church literature at that trying period in our history. The 
vital distinction between a ministerial and declarative Absolu- 
tion, as held by the Church Catholic, and a judicial and ab- 
solute Absolution, as taught by the corrupt Church of Rome, 
has never been more clearly set forth. The pamphlet had great 
influence in freeing the Church from the imputation of unsound 
doctrine, and in exhibiting the Scriptural character of her 
Offices on this most important subject, 

Mr. Yerger’s exquisite tenderness of feeling and delicacy of 
thought found frequent expression in sacred poetry. Nothing 
can be more touching than these effusions of his loving and 
deyotional spirit, written to cheer his beloved ones when absent 
from them, to console his friends in bereavement, and to give 
fresh interest to some special occasions of religious. worship. 
The last Easter Anthem sung in St. Andrew’s, Jackson, was 
composed by him in adaptation to a beautiful and inspiriting 
tune, for which there were no words provided appropriate to 
that Festival. 

Our departed brother was the member from Mississippi of 
the Committee on Lay-coédperation, appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the General Convention, and the subjects referred to 
that Committee occupied at the time of his decease a large 
share of his thoughts. The preliminary Address, recently put 
forth by that Committee, would have met with his most 
unqualified and emphatic sanction ; for, no one could be more 
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averse than Mr. Yerger was to mere faction, and indeed to par- 
tyism in the Church in any shape, or more loyal to her 
instituted authorities. While there was no stronger advocate 
than he for all allowable toleration of religious opinions, at the 
same time he earnestly contended for unity of action in the 
One Body of Christ. ‘‘High” and “Low” were distinctions 
which he altogether ignored, believing that the use of party 
names, more than any thing else, tends to keep alive a party 
spirit. Among the points which we feel sure he would have 
brought before that Committee for its consideration, are the 
following :— 

1. The importance of the older and more experienced of the laity offering themselves 
as teachers in the Sunday School, and for such other parish work as they may be 
able to perform. 

2. The universal restoration of the weekly Offertory in connection with the 
obligation, on the partof every member of the Church, to “give as God has prospered 
him.” , 

3. The increase in the number of Free Churches, that the Church ministrations 
may be brought within the reach of all. 

4. The faithful introduction of the Church System of worship, training and 
instruction upon the plantations of Southern Churchmen. 

5. The increase of pastoral efficiency, and the avoidance of frequent changes 
in pastoral relations, by the insurance of each Rector’s life, and providing in every 


parish a furnished Rectory. 
6. Frequent and regular attendance upon the week-day as well as Sunday Ser 


vices of the Church. 

We have extended our notice of Mr. Yerger beyond what 
we had designed. Our excuse must be found in the attractive- 
ness of the character which we have thus feebly sketched. 

It has been our privilege to be associated on intimate terms 
with some of the most earnest minds and hearts in the whole 
Church, but such symmetrical Christian proportions, such a 
holy and useful life, a nature so receptive of grace and diffu- 
sive of good, as were united in Mr. Yerger, we have never 
known. What confidence it gives us in the System which, when 
fully tried and fully lived up to, can mature such virtues and 
form such a character! What conclusive evidence moreover is 
afforded us, that even the rarest devotion to the Church and 
the closest living according to her method and rule, is in no wise 
inconsistent with the most careful attention to professional 
duties and secular engagements, the most complete success in 
life, and the highest happiness, as well in time, as in eternity, 
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Art. I1I—LORD MACAULAY AND BISHOP BURNET. 
1—Burnetr’s History of His own Time. 
2—Baron Macautay’s History of England. 


THE late Lord Macaulay’s History of England has, within a 
few years, placed Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Time in a 
position, which before it had not held. It had, of course, 
from its first publication, attracted great attention and had been 
widely read, Opinions about it were divided. Swift com- 
mented, with caustic severity, on its loose, slip-shod, awkward 
style, and pointedly denied many of its asserted facts. Atter- 
bury said,—we omit the profanity with which, we trust un- 
warrantably, tradition has garnished his remark—‘ He has 
told a great deal of truth ; but where did he learn it ?” Lord 
Dartmouth, at the end of the first volume, wrote, “I do not 
think he designedly published anything he believed to be false ;” 
but added at the end of the second, “‘ I wrote in the first vol- 
ume of this book, that I did not believe the Bishop designedly 
published anything he believed to be false ; and therefore think 
myself obliged to write in this, that I am fully satisfied he 
published many things that he knew to be so.” Johnson gave 
as his judgment, “‘I do not believe that Burnet intentionally 
lied, but he was so much prejudiced, that he took no pains to 
find out the truth.” The prevalent impression, however, was, 
and all along has been, that, without mooting the question of 
his honesty, small reliance could be placed on Burnet’s accuracy. 

Lord Macaulay—and it is, perhaps, not a remarkable line 
for a partizan Whig Historian to adopt—places himself in di- 
rect and unqualified opposition to this general impression. His 
sentence on Burnet is, “‘ Though often misled by prejudice and 
passion, he was emphatically an honest man.* Though he was 
not secure from the seductions of vanity, his spirit was raised 





* The italics are our own. 
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high above the influence of cupidity or of fear.” Nay, he goes 
even further than this, adding in a note, “‘It is usual to cen- 
sure Burnet, asa singularly inaccurate historian ; but I believe 
the charge to be altogether unjust. He appears to be singu- 
larly inaccurate, only because his narrative has been subjected 
toa scrutiny, singularly severe and unfriendly.” This last cer- 
tificate of character, by the way, reminds us strongly of the 
Hibernian witness, who testified in behalf of a friend then on 
trial, that he had “‘ frequently heard him accused of stealing, 
but never before knew of his being detected.” Lord Macau- 
lay’s own accuracy, is, as yet, quite too entirely sub judice, to 
make his sentence on that of others final and without ap- 
peal. When that scrutiny, to which he is and will continue to 
be subjected, is completed, we believe the award of posterity 
will be, that his brilliant volumes are not History. Meantime, 
however, his credit is at its height, and his dictum, in many 
quarters, bears with it almost the weight of infallibility. 

We propose, in a brief paper, to examine the justice of his 
estimate of the Bishop of Salisbury’s History of his own Time; 
and to say what are the reasons why we decline to join in his 
reversal of the general opinion of its inaccuracy. We thus, at 
the outset, declare our own conviction, that the general opinion 
is the correct one, and our belief, that Lord Macaulay suffered 
himself to be more influenced by partisan prejudice than by 
sober judgment, when he arrayed himself against it. 

In 1665 or 1666, Burnet, being then Minister of Saltoun, in 
Scotland, and twenty-three years old, ‘“‘ made”—to use his own 
words— a salley that may be mentioned ; since it had some 
relation to publick affairs.” Of this “ salley,” and of the rea- 
sons moving him to it, he gives, in the second Book of his His- 
tory of his own Time, the following account.* 

“‘T observed the deportment of our Bishops was in all points 
so different from what became their function, that I had a 
more than ordinary zeal kindled within me upon it. They 
were not only furious against all that stood out against them, 
but were very remiss in all parts of their function. Some did 





* Italics all through are our own. 
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not live within their dioceses ; and those who did, seemed to 
take no care of them. They showed no zeal against vice: the 
most wicked in the county were their particular confidants : 
they took no pains to keep their clergy strictly to rules and to 
their duty. On the contrary, there was a levity, and a carnal 
way of living about them, that very much scandalized me.” 

All this induced him, and—presuming it to be true,-—it would 
be enough to induce any one, to draw up a memorial of griev- 
ances. Describing this—it does not seem to have been pub- 
lished—he says ; ‘‘I laid my foundation in the constitution of 
the Primitive Church: and showed how they had departed from 
it, by their neglecting their dioceses, meddling so much in secu- 
lar affairs, raising their families out of the revenues of the 
Church, and above all, by their violent prosecuting of those 
who differed from them.” 

We do not undertake, here, to examine into the truth or 
falsehood of these statements ; we only assert that they are 
clear, distinct, and unmistakeable in their testimony as to the 
character of the persons at that time occupying the Scottish 
Bishopries. They are sweeping statements also. Only one 
Bishop is at all excepted—Patrick Scougall, of Aberdeen, the 
father of the saintly author of the “ Life of God in the Soul 
of Man.” Of him Burnet says, in connection with the pas- 
sages above quoted, ‘‘ There was, indeed, one Scougal, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, that was a man of rare temper, great piety and 
prudence: but I thought he was too much under Sharpe’s con- 
duct, and was at least too easy to him.” With this partial 
exception, the whole Scottish Episcopate is merged in one vor- 
tex of condemnation. Not the Primate, Sharpe, not Alexan- 
der Burnet, Archbishop of Glasgow, both of whom he elsewhere 
singles out for special reproach, not these alone are laid under 
sentence, but the pious Leighton, then Bishop of Dunblane, on 
whom Burnet afterwards bestowed earnest, but not too earnest 
eulogy, and in whose favor he adds, here, not one exceptional 
word. Yet Burnet knew him; for he himself says, that he 
had “‘a course of twenty-two years intimate conversation with 
him ;” and since Leighton died in 1684, their intimacy is 
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thus carried back to at least three years before the date of this 
attack on the Episcopacy of Scotland. 

Another fact, which must be specially recollected, is, that 
Burnet left Scotland finally in 1674; and that, with very few 
exceptions, the same individuals then filled the Sees of that 
kingdom, who occupied them in 1665 or 1666, when the me- 
morial quoted above was penned. The Bishops, therefore, 
whom Burnet knew in Scotland, must have been, with almost 
no exception, those whose characters that memorial professes 
to give. 

Bearing all this in mind, we turn to Burnet’s Life of Bishop 
Bedell, written in 1684, and published in 1685. Let our read- 
ers peruse carefully the following extract from the Preface. 
“‘T shall not add much of the Bishops that have been in that 
Church [the Church of Scotland] since the last re-establishment 
of the order, [1661] but that I have observed, among the few 
of them to whom I had the honor to be known particularly, as 
great and as exemplary things as ever I met with in all ecclesi- 
astical history—not only the practice of the strictest of all the 
ancient Canons, but a pitch of virtue and piety beyond what can 
fall under common imitation, or be made the measure of even 
the most angelical rank of men—and saw things in them, that 
would look liker fair ideas, than what men clothed with flesh 
and blood could grow up to. But of all this I will say no 
more, since those that are concerned are yet alive, and their 
character is too singular not to make them easily known, if I 
enlarged upon it, as 1 named them.” He then specially eu- 
logizes Scougall, of Aberdeen, who had died in 1682, and adds, 
‘“‘ And now I have done with this digression, which not being 
at all foreign to my design of raising the credit due to that vene- 
rable order, I shall make no apology for it.” 

It is refreshing, indeed, to find Burnet avowing, for once, 
such a design as he does here ; for, usually, faint, very faint 
praise—even in the case of Ken—is all he attains to in writing 
of the ante-Revolution Episcopate. But is it not a little 
strange, that the same person should so entirely reverse the tes- 
timony, which, twenty years before, he bore to the character of 
the same individuals ? Is it not still stranger, that, having 
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spoken so distinctly in 1685, he should yet leave on record 
that earlier testimony, to be published—so his will provided,— 
not sooner than six years after his death ? Which of the two 
accounts are we to accept as historical truth ? We certainly 
cannot accept both: one or the other must be rejected. 

It may, perhaps, be said in reply, that Burnet, in his Pre- 
face to the Life of Bedell, speaks only of surviving Bishops. 
That can hardly be, for that would exclude Leighton, who died 
in 1684, as well as Sharpe, who was murdered in 1679. But 
suppose we grant it. It then becomes proper to ask, what 
Bishops whom Burnet knew, or could have known, in Scot- 
land, were alive in 1685? There were but two; James Ram- 
say, consecrated Bishop of Dunblane in 1673, and translated 
to Ross in 1684, and John Paterson, consecrated Bishop of 
Galloway in 1674, translated to Edinburgh in 1679, and 
finally to the Archbishopric of Glasgow in 1687. One of these 
Prelates, we must observe, was consecrated in the very year 
when Burnet left Scotland, never to return to it, and the other 
in the year previous. During both these years, however, Bur- 
net was much in England, and could hardly have then known 
much of them ; and yet, they are, in 1685, the two Seniors of 
all the Bishops whom he could have known on the Scottish 
bench. He gives Paterson, too, elsewhere, anything but a 
good character, 

If we go back one year, and take for the date of the Preface 
in question the year 1684, still, only Leighton, who had re-~ 
signed Glasgow in 1674, and Alexander Burnet, who resigned 
the same See in 1670, and was re-instated in it in 1674, are to 
be added to the list of survivors. To Leighton, Burnet might 
without inconsistency apply the eulogium of the Preface ; but, 
of Alexander Burnet, he says elsewhere, ‘“‘ He was too remiss in 
that which was properly his business, and which he under- 
stood to a good degree, for he took no manner of care of the 
spiritual part of his function.” Besides, it must be remem- 
bered that, even if both these Bishops were alive when the Pre- 
face was penned, in 1684, neither of them was, when it was 
published, in the year following, 
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The contradiction, therefore, stands unrelieved by any ex- 
planation. And, without entering at all into the moral ques- 
tion, without considering at all the purposes which, at the 
different periods of his writing these two contradictory state- 
ments, may have influenced their author,* we simply call 
attention to their hopelessly irreconcileable inconsistency. And 
we say, without fear of contradiction, that the writer who 
could make and publish them, or cause them to be published, 
whether his honesty of purpose may be sound or not, stands 
convicted, notwithstanding Lord Macaulay’s approval, as an 
inaccurate historian, and an unsafe guide to historical truth. 

We proceed to another count in the indictment. In 1683, 
the Whig plot against the Government, and the Rye House 
plot against the person of the King, were divulged by the con- 
science or the fears of some of those engaged in them. Among 
the sufferers, were Lord William Russell, and Lord Essex. 
Essex committed suicide ; Russell was condemned to death. 
With both of these Noblemen, Burnet was on terms of inti- 
macy, but especially with the latter, whom he attended in his 
last hours and on the scaffold. We propose to present to our 
readers, his own accounts of interviews with, and conduct 
towards them. 

And first, as to Essex. In April, 1683, some persons came 
from Scotland to London, to consult with the leaders of the 
Plot. One of them was Baillie, Burnet’s cousin-german. I 
went to him,” says Burnet, ‘‘ as soon as I heard he was come, 
in great simplicity of heart, thinking of nothing but Carolina.t 
I was only afraid they might go too much into the company of 
the English, and give true representations of the state of af- 
fairs in Scotland. [!| This might be reported about by men 
that would name them, and that might bring them into trouble. 
But a few weeks after, I found they came not to me as 





*In 1665, Burnet was paying court to Lord Landerdale, then all-powerful in 
Scotland, who, he assures us, “ was delighted” with his “salley.” In 1685, having 
Jost all court favor, he was going to the Continent. 

+ A number of Scottish Presbyterians had, at this time, a plan of emigrating to 
Carolina; and it was under pretence of consulting about this, that the conspirators 
came to London. 
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they were wont to do. And I heard they were often with Lord 
Russell. I was apprehensive of this; and, Lord Essex being 
in the country, I went to warn him of the danger I feared 
Lord Russell might be brought into by this conversation [about 
Carolina ?] with my countrymen. He diverted me from all 
my apprehensions, and told me I might depend on it, Lord 
Russell would be in nothing without acquainting him. And 
he seemed to agree with me entirely, that a rising, in the state 
in which things then were, would be fatal. I always said, that 
when the root of the constitution was struck at to be over- 
turned, then I thought subjects might defend themselves ; but, 
I thought jealousies, and fears, and particular acts of injustice, 
could not warrant this. He did agree with me inthis. * * 
But though he thought the late injustice in London, and the 
end that was driven at by it, did set them at liberty to look to 
themselves, yet he confessed things were not ripe enough yet, 
and that an ill laid and ill managed rising would be our ruin. 
* & & %& JT was now very apprehensive of this.” 

Heartily do we subscribe to Burnet’s sentiment, as to the 
right of resistance to rulers who break their constitutional ob- 
ligations ; entirely do we sympathize with those who chafed 
under the disgraceful corruptions of the Court and Cabinet of 
the Second Charles. But the special observation which we 
wish to make on the passage quoted is, that—notwithstanding 
Carolina—Burnet knew something concerning the plot, was 
worried about it, and talked of it to Essex. No man can sup- 
pose that he shared in it, but so much is, we think, clear from 
his own words. 

As to Lord William Russell, Burnet gives us at great length 
the history of his own conduct at the time of that Nobleman’s 
imprisonment and execution. He attended him through the 
whole, and accompanied him to the scaffold. During the week 
preceding his execution, he was daily in attendance ; he drew up 
the paper which Russell on the scaffold handed to the Sheriff ; 
and, before the Cabinet Council, he bearded King and Nobles 
in the cause of his friend. Such is the picture presented in 
Burnet’s History of his Time. It isa noble one. We seea 
firm, unflinching, faithful friend ; braving the displeasure of 
King and Court, discharging every office of friendship, and 
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only pausing in his course of generous devotion, when the 
headless body of him, for whom he did and dared so much, 
was lying at his feet. The passages are too long for quotation. 
But, to show that we have not colored the Bishop’s own repre- 
sentation of his conduct at this trying juncture, we quote a few 
sentences from his Life, appended to his History, and written 
by his son. ‘‘ He chose rather to sacrifice all the advantages 
he might reap from that Lord’s [Halifax, Lord Privy Seal] 
great power at Court, than to abandon the society of the Earl 
of Essex, the Lord Russell, and Sir William Jones.” And 
again: “His behaviour at the trial of the Lord Russell, his 
attendance on him in prison, and afterwards upon the scaffold, 
at the time of his execution, the examination he underwent 
before the Council, in relation to that Lord’s dying speech, and 
the boldness with which he there undertook to vindicate his 
memory, as also the indignationof the Court, expressed against 
him on that occasion, are all fully set forth in the History.” 
We have not, then, exaggerated Burnet’s representations. 
They, more than almost anything, have won him kindly feel- 
ing, in spite of all his foibles and fussiness, from those who 
have paused over this touching episode in a dreary and ignoble 
period, and rejoiced in the manly courage and Christian forti- 
tude of the unjustly condemned sufferer, and the almost equal 
courage of his undaunted friend. 

There is, however, unhappily, another picture, and a very 
different one, of this same subject, sketched by Burnet’s own 
hand, to which we must now turn. A few preliminary words 
will be required to explain it. 

One of Burnet’s early friends and patrons was John Bris- 
bane, who died, Envoy Extraordinary to Portugal, in 1684. 
In 1683 he was Secretary to the Admiralty, and to him, four 
days before Lord William Russell’s execution, Burnet address- 
ed the following Letter, which was found in the Napier char- 
ter-chest. Brisbane had married Margaret, Baroness Napier, 
a fact which explains the preservation of the Letter among the 
archives of that family. Were external evidence lacking, the 
internal would almost suffice to prove its genuineness. * 





We have taken the liberty to change the orthography, but nothing more. 
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“ Dear Sir: 

I have writ the enclosed paper with as much order as the 
confusion I am under can allow. I leave it to you to show it to 
my Lord Halifax, or the King, [Charles II.,] as you think fit, 
only I beg you will do it as soon as may be, that in case my 
Lord Russell sends for me, the King may not be provoked 
against me by that. So, dear Sir, adieu.” 


‘¢ Memorandum for Mr. Brisbane.” 


“To let my Lord Privy Seal [Halifax] know that out of 
respect to him, I do not come to him. That I look on it as a 
great favour, that when so many houses were searched mine 
was not, in which, though nothing could have been found, yet 
it would have marked me as a suspected person. That I never 
was, in my whole life, under so terrible a surprise and so deep 
a melancholy as the dismal things these last two or three days 
have brought forth spread over my mind ; for God knows I 
never so much as suspected any such thing ; all I feared was 
only some rising if the King should happen to die : and that 
I only collected out of the obvious things that every body sees 
as well as I do, and to prevent that took more pains than per- 
haps any man in England did, in particular with my unfortu- 
nate friends, to let them see that nothing brought in Popery 
so fast in Queen Mary’s days as the business of L. Jane Grey, 
which gave it a greater advance in the first month of that reign 
than otherwise it is likely it would have made during her whole 
life. So that I had not the least suspicion of this matter ; yet 
if my Lord Russell calls for my attendance now, J cannot de- 
cline it, but I shall do my duty with that fidelity as if any 
Privy Counsellor were to overhear all that shall pass between us. 

I am upon this occasion positively resolved never to have 
any thing to do more with men of business, [!] particularly with 
any in opposition to the Court, but will divide the rest of my life 
between my function and a very few friends and my laboratory ; 
and upon this I pass my word and faith to you, and, that being 
given under my hand to you, I do not doubt but you will make 
the like engagements in my name to the King ; and I hope my 
L Privy Seal will take occasion to do the like, for I think he 
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will believe me. I ask nor expect nothing but only to stand 
clear in the King’s thoughts ; for preferment I am resolved, 
though I could obtain it ; but I beg not to be more under hard 
thoughts, especially since in all this disclosure there has not 
been so much occasion to name me as to give a rise for a search, 
and the friendship J had for these two [Essex then dead, and 
Russell] and their confidence in me in all other things, may 
show that they knew I was not to be spoke to in any thing 
against my duty to the King. I do beg of you that no dis- 
course may be made of this, for it would look like a sneaking 
for somewhat, and you in particular know, how far that is from 
my heart ; therefore I need not beg of you, nor of my Lord 
Halifax, to judge aright of this message ; but, if you can make 
the King think well of it, and say nothing of it, it will be the 
greatest kindness you can possibly do me. I choose rather to 
write it than say it, both that you might have it under my 
hand, and that you may see how sincere I am in it, as also be- 
cause I am now so overcharged with melancholy that I can 
scarce endure any company, and for two nights have not been 
able to sleep an hour. One thing you may, as you think fit, 
tell the King, that though I am too inconsiderable to think I 
can ever serve him while I am alive, yet I hope I shall be able 
to do it to some purpose after I am dead ; this you under- 
stand, [he can allude only to his history] and I will do it with 
zeal ; so, my dear friend, pity your poor melancholy friend, 
who was never in his whole life under so deep an affliction, for 
I think I shall never enjoy myself after it, and God knows, 
death would be now very welcome to me; do not come near 
me for some time, for I cannot bear any company, only I go oft 
to my Lady Essex and weep with her ; and indeed the King’s 
‘carriage to her has been so great and worthy, that it can never 
‘be too much admired, and I am sure, if ever I live to finish 
what you know I am about, it and all the other good things I 
can think of shall not want all the light I can give them. 
Adieu, my dear friend, and keep this a witness against me, if 
ever I fail in the performance of it. I am, you know, with all 
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the zeal and fidelity possible, your most faithful and most 
humble servant, G. Burnet.* 
Sunday Morning, 17th July, 1683. 


If Burnet’s own statement that Russell, during the last week 
of his life, ‘‘ was shut up all the mornings,” and that he came 
to him ‘ about noon,” and “ staid with him till night,” means 
what it certainly seems to mean, then this extraordinary letter 
must have been written on the morning of a day, in the after- 
noon of which, this devoted friendship of its author immured 
him in the prisoners’ cell. There is, therefore, no possibility of 
entering any explanation of its direct collision with his His- 
tory, by suggesting lapse or difference of time between the 
penning of the two, leading to forgetfulness of facts, or change 
of feelings. The Letter and the History are contemporaneous 
documents. Our readers can compare them for themselves, 
and, the more carefully they do it, the more glaring and painful 
will their discrepancies appear. We do not care to pursue the 
comparison into details ; we only suggest again, without at all 
entering into the morale of the matter, that a writer, whose 
recorded character of Charles II. might, under certain circum- 
stances, have been so very different from what it is, can hardly 
be considered an accurate historian. 

There were many substantial excellencies and admirable 
points of character in Burnet. He was a man of great indus- 
try, and exemplary in the employment of his time ; his chari- 
ties were so noble, that, at his death, only enough remained of 
the income of his Bishopric to pay his debts ; he was a preach- 
er of such power, that often, when the hour glass had run out, 
the congregation urged him to continue: he was unwearied in 
pastoral labors ; he administered his Diocese with earnest care, 
preaching, confirming, catechising in his own Cathedral and 
elsewhere, and instructing Candidates for Orders, with wonder- 
ful assiduity ; and yet, he utterly fails to command our confi- 
dence as a historian. 

We do not undertake to explain the failure. We simply as- 
sert the fact. Whether criminally or not, we do not care to 





* The Letter is printed in Napier’s Montrose and the Covenanters. 
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say—we are willing to believe not—he was, as a historian, 
guilty of such gross contradictions and inconsistencies, to say 
the least, that, especially in cases where prejudice intervened— 
and with a man as much in public life as he was, where does 
it not intervene ?—his assertions of fact, estimates of character, 
and auto-biographical revelations, cannot be safely accepted as 
historic truth, unless they are confirmed by other and extrane- 
ous testimony. This, we believe, is not only the just, but the 
unavoidable conclusion, from the evidence which has been ad- 
duced ; a conclusion which reverses, on sufficient grounds, the 
judgment and decision of Lord Macaulay. 
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Art. IV—SPURGEON AND HIS SERMONS. 


THERE are two ways of reviewing—one by bringing the book 
before our readers—the other by portraying the author. Some- 
times the latter is the most effectual. On the present occasion 
we shall attempt it, and give an account of our own personal re- 
collection of Spurgeon’s preaching, as we heard him a few weeks 
ago. Perhaps it will be more interesting to our readers than a 
discussion of his printed Sermons or extracts from their pages. 

On a pleasant Sunday morning during October, being our 
last opportunity in London, we determined to hear Spurgeon, 
to ascertain, if possible, the secret of his success among the 
masses. After breakfast, therefore, we sent for the Directory 
in the Hotel, and, looking among the Baptist preachers, found 
that his Chapel was on the other side of the Thames, in South- 
wark, 

It was a long drive, and passing Exeter Hall, though only 
about 10 o’clock, we saw a crowd in the street opposite the 
still closed doors, which showed that some celebrity was to 
preach there that morning. At length we reached the Baptist 
Chapel in New Park street, which was evidently not to be 
opened for service that morning, and we had the satisfaction of 
learning from the Sexton, who was marching about in front of 
the door, that Spurgeon was preaching in Exeter Hall. We 
found from him, that people were admitted by tickets (costing, 
one shilling) until ten minutes before the time of beginning 
service, when the front doors were opened to the miscellaneous 
crowd, gratis, to get, as they best could, what seats were left, or 
to stand, if there were none. As it still wanted ten minutes of 
the time, we purchased a couple of tickets and drove back with 
all rapidity to Exeter Hall. Here is a copy of the ticket. 
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EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





EARLY ADMISSION TICKET 
For one Person, on 
Lord’s day mornings, 
23d of September, 
30th of September, 
ith of October, 
14th of October. | 
This ticket will admit to the body of the Hall, 
West Gallery, or Upper Platform, from 9-45 to 
10-35, after which time the doors will be opened 
to the Public. 
Entrance in Exeter street. 


This ticket must be given up on the last date. 
Service to commence at a quarter before eleven. 





THOMAS OLNEY. 











The back of the ticket contained a list of some nineteen 
places at which tickets could be procured. 

We arrived about three minutes before the time expired, 
found the whole Strand in front crowded with people waiting for 
the free entrance, and, driving round to the “ Entrance in Exeter 
street,” saw the ticket people streaming in with an equal crowd. 
Police officers were stationed in the street, and officers of the 
congregation in the passages, to make the stream divide and 
go in by different entrances. In we went with the rest and 
found the immense building nearly filled—the seats on the 
stage, rising one above the other, the galleries, and the floor. 
There must have been over 3,000 ticket people there. With 
difficulty we procured a seat, and had hardly done so, when 10-35 
arrived, the doors were opened, and in rushed the crowd, filling 
up all the standing places in the passages. It is estimated 
there were at least 4,000 people there. 

In front of the platform, immediately behind the railing, 
were a chair and desk for the preacher. At 10-45 he came 
from a door under the stage and advanced to his seat. Hith- 
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erto, most of the men in the congregation had been sitting 
with their hats on, which they now had the grace to remove. 
Spurgeon is a short, thick-set man, with scarcely any neck, 
looking like an overgrown fat boy. His hair is parted in the 
middle and brushed back, which necessarily gives a sort of 
affected, methodistical air. The first impression conveyed by 
a sight of his countenance is that of sensuality, and this is 
confirmed by a sight of his head. The fullness of the skull is 
behind, showing that the animal traits predominate. Then, 
at times, there is a self-satisfied smile lurking about his mouth, 
as if he felt that he was a very great man, when he looked 
over the mass ef people who had gathered there to hear him. 
He had, in fact, an unctuous look, (if we may use the word,) 
and gave me the idea of a low bred, vulgar man, whom some 
popular talents had thrown up into a situation for which he 
had received no intellectual training. And such, we believe, 
is precisely the case, as he is described to us by those who know 
him personally, 

After sitting and finding his places, he stepped to the railing 
by the side of his desk, raised his hand, and said—‘“ Let us 
begin with a word of prayer.”—‘Oh, King of Israel, this 
morning ascend thy throne, and from the heights look down 
upon us, and stretch out the silver scepter, &c.” It was a 
mere invocation, some three minutes in length. Then followed 
a Hymn, he reading a verse at a time, and the tune being set 
by a clerk at his side. The congregation stood during the 
singing, and it was quite inspiring to hear that great multi- 
tude singing together. 

Then followed a prayer, about fifteen minutes long, accom- 
panied with much gesticulation, clasping of hands and stretch- 
ing out of arms. It had all the traits of other extemporane- 
ous prayers, having more preaching than petitions init. It 
began thus—‘ Our Father which art in Heaven. We thank 
thee we can call thee such. But a little while ago and we 
could not. We were lying in sin, &c.” It was, in short, an 
account, addressed to his Maker, of the change which had been 
wrought in himself and others, its manner, progress and result. 
Then there was a very touching piece of L-umility in it about 
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himself. ‘Thou knowest, O Lord, the weakness and defects 
of thy servant, and how deeply he daily mourns over it him- 
self, &c.” The whole air of himself and his humbling confess- 
ions reminded one of Dickens’ picture of the dissenting min- 
ister ; we think it isin Bleak House. 

He then took up the viii. chapter of Romans, and read a 
portion, giving a running commentary, which was very good ; 
nothing peculiarly striking about it, but respectable and unex- 
ceptionable. It lasted fifteen or twenty minutes. Then fol- 
lowed another Hymn, and then came the text. 

It was from Romans, vili.—*‘ The Spirit witnesseth with our 
spirits,” &c.—There were four divisions.— 

I. This heirship is a special gift. 

II. There must be a special proof of its existence. 

III. It is a special privilege. 

IV. There must be a special manner of life in those who 
have it. 

The Sermon was a little over one hour in length, and was 
delivered with great volubility and animation, sometimes from 
behind the desk, he then walking along the front of the platform, 
behind the railing, eight or ten feet either side of the desk. 
He has no particular eloquence, and is far inferior, in his lan- 
guage, to Mr. Holdrich, a Wesleyan minister whom we heard 
in New York some twenty years ago. He cannot com- 
pare in the slightest degree with Bascom, as we remember him 
many years since. 

What then is the secret of his success ? His two traits are, 
a clear ringing voice and a great command of language. It is 
something widely different from the usual English preaching, 
which is characterized by an entire want of animation. The 
decorous school prevails there, and the majority are afraid of 
exhibiting any emotion or having any excitement. We do not 
wonder, therefore, that multitudes of the middle class, and 
even those below it, (for of such the majority of the congre- 
gation was composed,) are attracted by this animated style, 
more than by the composed manner of most English preachers. 

At the same time it was far better than we had been led to ex- 
pect. There was an absence of the shocking irreverence which 
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he sometimes exhibits, or of any attempt to produce a smile. 
Occasionally there were expressions out of taste, but not often. 
There was reference once to Don Quixote, about “ Knights er- 
rant running tilts against windmills ;” but from descriptions 
we have heard of his Sermons, we think we must have heard 
one of his most unexceptionable ones. 

He made one bitter attack on the Church. In speaking of 
our Sonship, he said— What makes you children of God ? 
Do not answer me, in the words of the Catechism, and say— 
‘Baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, the child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven’—for this 
is so monstrous a lie that no one in England believes it. There 
may be a few, but I have never had the misfortune to meet 
with them. The idea, that the sprinkling of a few drops of 
water can make us the children of God, why, the very absurdity 
of the falsehood prevents it from doing extensive damage. It 
is only a disgrace to that matchless Liturgy, that so great a 
folly should so long have been retained in its pages.” 

This doctrine, by the way, seems to be Spurgeon’s “ favorite 
horror’—(to use Mrs. Kemble Butler’s expression.) He was 
lately at Baden-Baden and attended the British Chapel, when 
the Rev. Mr. Flower preached a sermon on this subject. The 
British minister, the Hon. Mr. Gordon, came out afterwards in 
an article in the newspaper, in which he stated, that Spurgeon 
and a lady sat directly before him, the seats at right angles, 
so that Mr. Gordon had a full view of him—that his conduct 
was indecorous in the highest degree. During Service, he nei- 
ther stood nor kneeled, opened no book, but was occupied in 
talking and laughing with his companion, as if they wished to 
show their irreverence for the place they were in. During ser- 
mon, his actions and gestures were so marked, to show his op- 
position, that Mr. Gordon thought, at times, he was about 
rising, to give a public expression of it, and, with the gentle- 
man with him, prepared to put him out of the Chapel. His 
whole conduct was indecent and vulgar. 

There is one point in his preaching which may conduce some- 
what to his popularity with certain classes of society who fol- 
low him ; it is the manner in which he will attack what may 
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be regarded as the peculiar aristocratic institutions of the 
country. This, of course, the clergy of the Church will not 
do. For instance, in this Sermon he took up the law of pri- 
mogeniture. ‘ We are all,” said he, “ ‘joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ.’ All share alike, and have equal privileges. It is not 
as in some human governments, that the eldest son has all, 
though he has no more moral right than the last born, &c.. &c. 
But here, the last born Christian will share equally with Abel, 
the first martyr, &c.” 

Now, all this sort of talking is exceedingly palatable to cer- 
tain classes of society, who are accustomed, at their political 
meetings, to hear denunciations of the “ bloated aristocracy,” 
and regard every institution peculiar to the country as some- 
thing arrayed against their liberties. They accordingly regard 
Spurgeon as the people’s champion, and opportunities will not 
be wanting, in almost any Sermon, to give a side hit at the un- 
democratic institutions of the country. Whether the pulpit 
is the place in which to win the character of a popular dema- 
gogue, is quite another question. 

Now, here isa man, who, with considerable native talent, 
felt he must preach, so he began at sixteen years of age. He 
was just the person to need the refining moral and intellectual 
training of the Church. But there seems no place for him in 
her ranks to pursue his work, so he goes out of her and is her 
enemy. We need some more expansiveness in our system, to 
enable us to provide for such cases, in the way in which Mac- 
aulay has discussed this subject in his Review of Ranke’s His- 
tory of the Popes. 
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Art. V.—R. T. 8. LOWELL’S POEMS. 


Fresh Hearts that failed Three Thousand Years Ago ; with 
Other Things. By the Author of ‘‘ The New Priest in Con- 
ception Bay.” Boston, Ticknor & Fields, 1860: pp. 121. 


Ir is saying much for this little volume, that it is by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The New Priest,” and bears the impress of the same 
powerful hand. None but a true poet could write “ Fresh 
Hearts that failed Three Thousand Years Ago,” and the other 
poems found in the book here noticed. Doubtless, to constitute 
a poet, it is not enough to havea degree of cleverness and a cer- 
tain knack of rhyming. If it were so, we should have poets 
in abundance, instead of the elect few, born, not made, who 
sit laurelled, crowned and apart, marvellously endowed and 
exalted above their fellows. 

It is only in this select number that we see manifested that 
easy capability of loftiest flight, that sustained strength and 
sweep of pinion, which is typified in the eagle, with his soar- 
ing and imperial instinct, borne and bearing upward, calmest 
when highest, towering in the serene of Heaven as his proper 
home and rest. This buoyant quality, which comes from pow- 
er, and is its sublimest expression, may nevertheless, to the un- 
discerning, be less impressive in its show, than that visible 
struggle and effort which is really the sign and token of weak- 
ness rather than strength. 

To be vehement is not necessarily to be strong. Thunder is 
by no means the greatest of Nature’s forces. It can, to be 
sure, 

“with sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split the unwedgeable and gnarled oak.” 
But what is that to the unintermittent actings of that quiet 
agency which rolls planets in their orbits, and holds the sun in 
its place. It is a vulgar error to be carried away with this 
false show of strength. Some of Byron’s most admired passa- 
ges are, we think, his weakest and worst. There is an acted 
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and artificial intensity, a sham earnestness, a visible striving 
for effect, a willingness seemingly to “use the heaven for 
thunder, nothing but thunder ;” but, in spite of this tremen- 
dous pother attendant upon imprecated attempts to “‘ wreak 
thought upon expression,” only a feeble result is obtained. 
This vice of theatricality, exhibiting the mere outward grimace 
and not the heart of passion, however, is much oftener met with 
in the numerous imitators of Byron, than in Byron in himself. 

We confess our own liking is for poetry of another school. 
That formed on classic models is, we think, far more consonant 
with reason and correct taste. Representations of power by 
the old masters of Grecian art, whether in sculpture or poetry, 
were invariably characterized by calmness and _self-possession, 
suggestive of the ease rather than‘the difficulty with which 
anything was done. Now nothing can be plainer than that 
this is the true conception. The actor should always be made 
to appear greater than his act ; otherwise, if his whole force 
seem to be expended upon it and exhausted by it, he, left 
empty and effete, stands forth not as an image of strength, but 
feebleness. That which is adapted to stimulate the imagina- 
tion lies not in the actual and seen, so much as in the conjec- 
tural and possible, that which is latent and kept back, the 
mysterious reserves and ‘‘hidings of power.” Thus, inthe Apollo 
Belvidere, we discover nothing that is expressive of effort. If 
effort has been put forth, it is past, and has left no trace. Allis 
repose, indicative of the infinite ease with which he has sped 
the lethal, shaft in its far flight ; the reigning idea pervading 
every part having its crowning expression in that calm look of 
magnificent scorn, as, watching its course, he anticipates the 
certain overthrow of the puny objects of his immortal ven- 
geance. How much more impressive this, than if we saw him 
tugging and straining at the bow! In that case, instead of a 
God glorious in beauty, serene in the dignity of conscious 
might, we should have had a brawny and vulgar athlete, with 
compressed lip and knotted muscle, struggling in the attempt, 
rather than triumphing in the deed. 

In poetry not less than sculpture, the Greeks manifested the 
same aversion to what was extravagant and strained. There 
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was an imagination which they symbolized under the image of 
Pegasus, who has reins as well as wings, an imagination di- 
rected by taste and controlled by judgment. They were herein 
taught to “ acquire and beget a temperance, even in the very 
torrent and tempest and whirlwind of passion,” not tearing it 
to tatters. In being thus careful “ not to overstep the modesty 
of Nature,” they were not therefore made cold and tame, for 
this subdued rage, operating as a fire shut up, a concealed and 
silent burning, wrought an incandescent calmness, more intense 
in its effects than roaring flame. 

We cannot doubt but that language in its origin was divine, 
seeing a kind of inspiration characterizes all primitive utter- 
ances. In the study of words we are accustomed to grow de- 
vout, for here also, as well as in Nature, we discern the foot- 
prints of the Creator. We could as easily believe that the 
fossils dug out of the earth had a human genesis, as these. Vul- 
garized and profaned by careless tossings from lip to lip, much 
of their original sacredness may have been lost ; and, in the 
mouths of ignorant and frivolous men, may have come to mean 
little, but, apprehended in their first import, and in the exceed- 
ing breadth of their just significance, they are spirit and life ; 
power and beauty ; knowledge and blessedness ; full of the 
essence and soul of things ; mystic, wonderful, and as we have 
said, divine. 

The ability to discover and evolve this divine secret, locked 
up in the core and centre, the innermost heart of words, is a 
sign of the true anointing, and proclaims the Poet and Re- 
vealer. The author under review could vindicate his claim to 
be considered a Poet on this ground alone. To him belong 
those piercing and inspired intuitions which are the exclusive 
property of genius. He uses words, only as those can who are 
gifted with poetic insight into their occult powers and finer 
relations. Even words, it may be, debased, crusted over, 
trampled in the mire of a vulgar abuse, or lying undistinguish- 
ed amid the rubbish of despised common-places, as lifted up 
by him into the sphere of poetry, and ennobled by higher re- 
lations, are seen to display hidden beauties and to flash out 
unsuspected splendors ; thereby affording additional proof and 
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illustration of the fact that there is nothing in speech that is 
intrinsically mean or vile; and nothing so poor and prosaic but 
that it can be made, in proper hands, to serve the highest 
poetic ends. 

Let it not be thought that we make too much of words, for 
it is, if we mistake not, in the employment of fit words fitly, 
that the grand secret of all good writing, whether prose or 
verse, mainly consists. We use many words, because we do not 
find the right one ; but, let the right one come, and it is as the 
lightning out of Heaven. Night is made luminous through- 
out the whole circle of the mind’s horizon. There must needs 
be a marvelous property in words, when a single one suffices 
to give wings to the imagination, and set the heart aflame. 
Thus used, it does more than define ; it symbolizes. The most 
condensed algebraic expression is less condensed than it, but 
this condensation of meaning is only a part. Beyond this, it 
enfolds spiritual forces, having relation to other faculties be- 
sides the understanding. Altogether wonderful is it, transcend- 
ing all analogy. Ina drop of water, the universe perchance 
is mirrored, but in a word, the Maker of the Universe,—God. 

It is easy to see in what school our author has learned his 
art. The first poem is Greek, not only as to the subject of it, 
but Greek also in its spirit and style of treatment. One could 
almost fancy it a detached melody that had floated off from 
some ancient lyre, which, long lost, is now recovered. If it be 
not poetry, we can only say, that we know not what poetry is. 
It seems to us to answer all the requirements of poetry in be- 
ing “simple, sensuous, passionate.” It is full of exemplifica- 
‘tions of those excellencies we have been commending. One 
cannot read a line without feeling that the lyre vibrates to a 
master’s touch. We give the opening verses: 

“ A youth lay near the fair gulf’s fringed shore ; 
The noise of Corinth scarcely came so far; 
But landward sounds, that, when the day is o'er, 
Tell where blest homes and ended labors are. 

On the broad bay, behind, 


Lugged by the lazy wind, 
A freighted ship drew on, towards the evening-star. 


The little waters, as the daylight waned, 
Lagged wp the beach, prattling with shell and stone ; 
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The eastern sky was all with sunset stained, 

Where the two heads of that great mountain shone. 
Lower, each vale and glade 

Drew in, to deeper shade, 

The eye of him that gazed from that far shore alone. 


Still lay, bright hued, in air, both far and wide, 

All crumbled rays the sun had thrown away ; 

And, floating thick on the night’s dewy tide, 

Came smells more sweet than scents of burning day; 

And then a voice,—as fair 

As all the best things there,— 

Scarce startling him; old, gentle, sweet, and sad as they :—” 

Nothing can go beyond the entrancing loveliness of this pic- 
ture. Then how quietly it is presented! A few skillful 
touches, and we have the whole scene before us ; not a word is 
thrown away ; not a stroke of the pen wasted. We are sooth- 
ed and tranquilized by the place and the hour, and by each 
sight and sound, as if present on the spot. How easy under 
such circumstances to slumber! How natural to dream and 
not to know it! The boundaries between sleeping and waking 
are so dim and dubious, that one cannot be quite certain 
whether he be on this side or that—whether the spell that binds 
his faculties enter through eyelids open or shut. By right, 
‘that voice, old, gentle, sweet and sad,” ought not to “ startle 
him ;” and the tragic story it repeats of the young hearts that fail- 
ed so long ago, would chime in so naturally with his own altered 
feelings, sobered by the hour, the fruit of that inevitable reac- 
tion, succeeding those hot and sanguine fancies which had oc- 
cupied him through the day, as to excite no surprise at the pre- 
ternaturalness of the circumstance. What follows is not all alle- 
gory. It has reality for a back-ground. The poetic mountain 
is a real mountain and rises in full view ; and the climbing de- 
scribed is literal, not metaphorical, Not that it is an ordinary 
mountain. An unearthly interest belongs to it. It is what 
fable and superstition have made it. There, in the night, 
“ * At times the Shades do gather,’ 


Shades of the great old Greeks and Barbarous men, 
Whoe’er on earth hath loosed some mighty song.” 


and they, who should dare to visit its far and lone summits 
then, need to have high and brave hearts. 
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Some Delphian children, so runs the tale, playing beside a 
pool, at length grow weary of their sport. Among the rest, 
there were ‘a boy’ and two maidens, one his sister. That boy 
was no other than the narrator, ‘three-score years’ agone. Not 
that it was really three-score years. On the contrary, we are 
at liberty to suppose that what is related happened full three 
thousand years before ; and the young dreamer to have been 
for that matter our poet himself ; but the time named serves 
to intimate the apparent age of the visionary personage. One 
of the maidens who accounted their youthful playmate a poet, 
said: ‘ Let our poet wear a Pythian crown,’ and so 

“They wove the dark-leaved beech, 


Each helping, hindering each, 
Then in child’s triumph all turned homeward to the town.” 


On the way they saw that, 
“On huge Parnassus hung a wondrous cloud.” 


and Alcestis, one of the maidens, whose young heart seems 
already to have some other kindred with the Boy than that of 
blood, repeats the legend she had heard from her mother, how 
at certain times in the still night there congregated the ghosts 
of the great masters of song, and how that then 
“What poet found the haunts of the dread throng 
On that far mountain height, 
Ere dawn was lost in light, 
That once, plucked fadeless flowers that to their realm belong.” 
The heart of the Boy, elated with his companion’s praises 
of his ‘childish rhyme,’ what time they ‘gazed and talked,’ 
beat quickly at the suggestion that he, albeit a child, might 
climb up to that ‘ haunted land,’ and ere they reached home 
it was settled, that, that very night, the ascent should be at- 
tempted. The dear devotion of their affectionate hearts, 
would not permit the maidens to forsake him in this enterprise 
of high daring ; and so it is related that, 


“ Ere that fair night had reached her highest bound, 
We met and grasped each other’s trembling hand ; 
With faltering whispers scaled the fearful ground, 


Three children where dread rocks and huge trees stand.” 
* * * * * * * 
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““We kept a torrent’s course, and, trembling still, 
Went on and on, starting and stopping oft: 
Sometimes we sat and wept, as children will, 
And my cheek felt Evadne’s, wet and soft: 
‘Home!’ she would gently say, 
‘Nay!’ said Alcestis, ‘nay!’ 
And still we clambered on, through the dread woods, aloft.” 
Though weary and afraid, they still persevered, until, after 
some hours of toilsome climbing, 
“The mystic spot was found, 

And there a high, smooth cliff, crowned with undying bloom” 
inscribed with the names of the ‘MEN THAT WERE MAKERS ;’ 
and the fond thought arose in the Boy’s mind, that he could 
carve at the foot hisown name. Alcestis, the wiser of the two, 
by her heart’s fresh instinct, counseled him to secure first the 
flowers, but Evadne said, nay! 


“ ‘Let our young poet’s name 
Stand on this roll of fame!’ ” 


and heeding her, he hastened to print the stone, nor desisted, 
though again and again warned by Alcestis of the approaching 
dawn, and urged not to tarry. He had just sculptured the 
four letters, ‘A Boy,’ but yet no name, when startled by a 
stronger gleam of daylight, he made haste to scale the cliff ; 

“T tried the cliff, and climbed: my hands were sore, 

And I was tired: yet I strained up the height. 

The little maidens shouted, ‘ Yet once more!’ 

I tried: I tried: I could not reach them quite. 

And ah! behold on high, 

Ah! all across the sky, 

The day was come, at last, and dawn was lost in light.” 
Too late. Alas! for the young hearts that failed so long ago. 
Alas! for the thousands in every century since, that have 
dreamed ambitious dreams, and thought to make a name, and 
pluck the amaranthine flowers that bloom high up on the Par- 
nassian cliffs, and dreamed the prize already within their reach, 
when day broke, and roused the poor dreamer to the bitter con- 
sciousness that it was alla dream. From this outline, some 
idea may be gathered of the structure and design of the poem. 
It is proof of no common skill, when Fable and Allegory is so 
felicitously managed as to have all the natural interest and pa- 
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thos of a story drawn from real life. In the present instance, 
we think the two lines of meaning, the obvious and the occult, 
are made to run happily parallel, one above the other ; so that, 
read as a bit of tragedy, having to do with actual life, it is 
fitted to make the eyes moist and the heart sad ; or, viewed in 
its other and esoteric aspect, as the vehicle of moral truth, the 
lesson conveyed is felt to be profoundly significant and inte- 
resting. Not only do we regard the conception as being in a 
high degree happy and original, but the execution as marked 
by uncommon power, We know, we confess, few poems in the 
language, which, within the same compass, contain more or 
greater excellences than this ; and the poem that concludes the 
volume—‘ The Brave Old Ship, the Orient,’ which, undeniably, 
is of the highest merit, not surpassed by anything the Author 
has written. Here, as elsewhere, we are struck with what we 
will venture to call his unimitativeness ; in other words, his 
independence of reigning modes and schools of poetry. Ten- 
nyson is just now in the ascendant, and it is easy to trace the 
influence of his style upon almost all our recent writers of 
verse ; but no one, we are sure, would ever know that our Au- 
thor had read so much as a line of Tennyson. 

We have devoted so much space to the first and leading 
poem of the book, that we shall be able to do little more than 
bestow a parting glance upon what remains. There are twenty 
six pieces in all, and we know not a single one that does not 
possess decided merit. Everywhere we see marks of the same 
practised hand ; the same projective force of imagination, ri- 
valing reality in the distinctness and vividness of the pictures 
it presents ; the same original turn of thought, and freshness 
of imagery, and beauty of sentiment and felicity of expression ; 
always classic and chaste ; ever gentle and genial; uniformly 
serious and wise ; from first to last severely simple, and calmly 
strong, and withal powerfully suggestive ; with no superflu- 
ousness, no transcendental obscurities, no reigning affectations, 
no factitious fervers, no sickly sentimentalities, taking the 
place of what is healthful and manly and just in style and sen- 
timent. 

‘The Days of Sin,’ which is the second poem in order, is 
an experience brought up from the depths of an awakened con- 
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science, and growing out, it may be, of that vital dissection, 
which is wrought only by that Divine word, which is quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to the 
dividing asunder of the joints and marrow ; and in this intense 
form is probably confined, mostly at least, to deep and passion- 
ate natures ; natures like Luther’s, that have been brought 
into close and fearful contact with the powers of the world to 
come. As in his case, whose ‘words were half battles,’ terror and 
conflict resound in every syllable of this poem. We shudder as 
we read. 

‘The Little Years’ is adapted to suggest Gray’s ‘Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College,’ being similar in subject, 
though very different in treatment. We are quite sure that it 
will not suffer by comparison. ‘Turning ‘Love Away,’ is a 
charming Anacreontic, very chaste and very classic. ‘A Walk 
among Memory’s Graves,’ is sweetly elegiac and tender, mourn- 
ful as the sighing of an autumnal wind, rich in melody as the 
nightingale singing in a wood : 

“Sweet bird ; that shuns the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy.” 
It has a personal as well as poetical interest, inasmuch as it 
would seem to be drawn more or less directly from the poet’s 
own experience, and so is adapted to give a pleasant insight 
into his past life and character. By various indications we re- 
cognize one who, however calm and quiet in his outward seem- 
ing, has feelings beneath of great depth and intensity,—one who 
early felt the stirrings of a great ambition, but upon the bloom- 
ing hopes of whose early spring-time fell the swift blight of 
many disappointments ; and leaning him back sadly, as now, 
upon the solemn and monumental past, he recalls the dazzling 
dreams of youth, and sings his dirge over buried hopes. But 
lapse of years, which carried away the love, hope, ambition, of 
that early time, brought the knowledge of their vanity, and 
taught him how that there was something unspeakably bet- 
ter than these, and worthy of the brighter and riper days : 

“The work that God has set, 


It has the long days, yet, 
And brightest of the year.” 


From the time he learned this truth, he tells us : 
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“ Still has my chief work been 
Rather to make me clean 
As he must be that will 
Go forth ‘mid thronging men 
And stretch his forward ken 
Onward and upward, still.” 

Pity is it that all do not turn to such blessed account the 
disappointment of their early worldly hopes ! 

‘The Painter’s Probation’ sets forth, in language finely po- 
etic, how, to every human being, even the humblest, there come 
the celestial promptings of a call to achieve a station and a 
destiny more or less exalted ; but more especially is this true 
of those gifted from their birth with lofty powers. To such 

“ An office is assigned 
With mighty influence endowed; 
And unto them Fate calleth, loud, 
In the first-opening mind.” 
How grievous that it should be necessary, just here, to inter- 
ject the sigh, 
“Alas! how many, downward bowed, 
Their birthright have resigned!” 
Even he, however, who, fired with a lofty ambition, has been 
favored with seasons 


“When he felt 
As if the spirit, free 
From the close body’s narrow belt, 
Swelled towards Divinity,” 


somehow has retired from those very seasons, bringing no tro- 
phy. When he has stretched out his hand to seize the bright 
forms of perfection which floated before his vision, they eluded 
his grasp. 

“In the wild agony of prayer 

His trembling hand had tried 

To fix the fleeting figure there ; 


And he had sought in mad despair 
The power that was denied. 


Alas, for the body that weighs down the spirit, and for the 
sin which mingles with his purest endeavors, and for waiting 
death only a little way off! But, weary with the struggle, it 
may be that death comes finally to be no longer dreaded, 
rather welcomed as 
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“ A happy, fit release, 
and then transformed to a more genial soil : 


“the flowers of earnest thought, 
That in his mind grew bright, 
With fresher perfume shall be fraught 
And fairer robes, of spirits caught, 
Cast down in peaceful night.” 

‘That Dead,’ is a theme of the deepest pathos, very brief, 
but suggestive of much. What affects the mourner most, is 
the heedless indifference of the world, going on just as if noth- 
ing had happened ; and the sight of the captive to death, de- 
livered over to the grave to be bound fast down with bands to 
his head and to his feet, as if it were not enough that the 
dead was dead, but that, in order to make the prey sure, and 
the better to exclude all possibility of escape, the poor helpless 
clay must be subjected to the contumely of the cruel mockery 
of these useless precautions. 

The five succeeding poems are, from their subject and design, 
less suited to high poetic embellishment, but are nevertheless 
excellent in their way, and do no dishonor to their accomplished 
paternity. 

‘The Relief of Lucknow,’ works up, with great skill and 
power, an affecting little incident, told of a Corporal’s wife, a 
young Scotch woman, named Jessie Brown, sick and delirious, 
who, towards the close of the siege, starting up from sleep, her 
sense of hearing made by the fever unusually acute, sent up 
the joyful cry ; ‘The Highlanders! Oh! din’na ye hear 
the slogan ?” ‘‘The Campbells are coming ! we are saved, we 
are saved,” &c., &c. 

In ‘The Dirge toa Soul Departing,’ the author naturally 
invites a comparison with Pope in his ‘ Dying Christian’—but 
there is too little incommon to run a parallel between the mer- 
its of the two. Pope acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Emperor Adrian’s ‘ Animula vagula,’ and though not mentioned 
by him, there is too close a resemblance between his verses and 
a piece by Flatman, not for him to have seen it likewise, 
and borrowed therefrom, containing as it does these lines : 

“ When on my sick-bed I languish, 
Full of sorrow, full of anguish, 
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Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying, 
Panting, groaning, speechless, dying, 
Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say, 
‘Be not fearful, come away!’ ” 


‘The Dirge’ of our author is imbued with deep lyric feel- 
ing and is capable, we doubt not, in competent hands, of the 
grandest musical expression. Soft and supplicatory at first, a 
loving voice is heard, calling upon the departing soul to look 
back and be allured by all that once made life glad and beauti- 
ful, not to go; and when, absorbed or averse, she hears not or 
heeds not the call, the pleading is renewed, interrupted by in- 
tervals of weeping stillness. But when the lips are closed, 
and the breast heaves feebly, and the soul struggles painfully 
to get free, the voice no longer entreats her stay, but bids her 
go, and speeds her on her way with cheerful farewells. Hence- 
forth, changing from its low and mournful wail, it swells into 
exultant song, and chants the faithful soul’s triumphal en- 
trance into the joys of Paradise. ‘The Year is Gone !’ with 
its solemn retrospections and its searching introspections, its 
tender strain of sweet and gentle moralizings, its melodious 
regrets, and murmurous self-upbraidings, is in the author’s 
very best manner. 

We know of no version of ‘ Birger’s Lenore,’ (p. 71,) and 
we have seen many, which does equal justice to the letter and 
spirit and rhythmic peculiarities of the weird and wonderful 
German original, as the one here given. The difficulties at- 
tendant upon the preservation of the same measure and the 
same form of the stanza, the retaining of the double rhymes, 
and, more than ail, the reproducing of the imitative music in so 
marrying sense and sound, that this shall echo the other with 
ever-varying cadence—are confessedly very great, and yet we 
think our author has overcome them in a degree quite marvel- 
ous. 
‘The Barren Field,’ ‘ Christ’s Legacy,’ ‘A Burial Hymn,’ 
‘To God Most High,’ ‘Love Disposed of,’ ‘To My Old Pa- 
rishioners,’ ‘ The Tempter at the Side,’ ‘ A Rhyme read by Two 
Lovers,’ and ‘ The Brave Old Ship, the Orient,’ constituting 
the remaining pieces of the volume, are passed over, not because 
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they are inferior to those already noticed, for this they are not, 
but simply because we feel that this article is already too long 
and must not be extended. The last named poem we have 
had occasion already to speak of ; and the one preceding it is, 
in parts at least, scarcely less admirable. What can be finer 
or more expressive than those four lines, which disclose the 
state of the two lovers’ hearts in relation to each other, their 
deep loves read in each others’ eyes, but as yet unconfessed, al- 
beit fast verging towards confession, only some little barrier of 
reserve between. 
“For their deep lives have surely mined, below, 
Each toward the other, through the wall between, 


Which soon shall fall, at some slight, sudden blow, 
And one wide love be where two hearts have been.” 


Having found in the little volume before us so much to 
praise, we ought, we suppose, according to critical usage, the 
better to vindicate our impartiality, and at the same time toshow 
our professional acumen, to proceed to censure ; but we will 
venture this once to depart from this ancient custom, and close 
by expressing the wish that the accomplished author will ere 
long favor the public with further offerings of his Muse. 
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Art. VI—LAYMEN’S RIGHTS. 


LETTER FROM A LAYMAN, 


Rev. Dr. Ricnarpson, Epiror, &c. 

Sir,—I have noticed that in your Review the great pro- 
portion of your Articles on the Constitution of the Church, 
seem to be devoted to defending the rights of the Clergy. I 
do not complain of this. Very likely in such a singular state 
of public sentiment as exists in our country, you are doing the 
very thing that you ought todo. But it is worth remember- 
ing, once in a while, that the Laity have rights as well as the 
Clergy ; and if you will allow a pretty plain-spoken man to 
put in his defense of his own “‘ Order,” (not of the Ministry, 
but of the Church,) you will at least gratify one of them. 

The assumption of some Clergymen, that, during the regu- 
lar Service in a Parish Church, they have a right to abridge 
the Prayers as they may think proper, together with the con- 
struction given to the opinion of the House of Bishops in re- 
lation to the Services, has induced many Laymen to ask, 
whether as worshipers, they have any distinct and well de- 
fined rights ? Or whether they are merely at the mercy of the 
officiating Clergymen as to the lengthening or shortening of 
the Prayers? And as to the matterof the sermon? And 
whether, as legislators, their rights can be taken away by a 
mere opinion of the House of Bishops, or by the Clergyman’s 
mere construction of that opinion ? 

We do not propose to dwell upon the rights that the Laity 
have as legislators, except incidentally. They are guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the American Church, and cannot be 
denied, nor taken away. The fact that no Canon can be pass- 
ed which will bind the Laity except they consent to it, is a 
distinguishing feature of our Church. It greatly tends to give 
her the character for conservatism, which she so well deserves. 
Our principal object now is to say something about the rights 
which Laymen have in their Parish Churches, as worshipers, 
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who go there to pray and praise]God, and to partake of the 
Holy Sacrament, and to hear the Word of God read, taught, 
and expounded. 

The first right that we claim for a Layman in his Parish 
Church, is a right to pray. This would seem a self-evident 
proposition, and one that no person can deny. Yet it is con- 
stantly denied in this country in practice; a considerable number 
of Clergymen are holding the contrary opinion, and acting upon 
it. They affirm that they have aright to say how mucha 
Layman shall pray when he goes to Church, and that they of 
their own mere will can decide what Prayers the Laity shall offer 
up, although the Church has decided that question for them. 
On Communion Sunday, for instance, the Clergyman will not 
allow the Laity to confess their sins to God, nor offer up the 
Daily Prayers which the Church has given them. And he 
gives as a reason, that he wants to preach, and that he thinks 
it of more importance for the Laity to hear him preach, than 
for them to pray, and that it takes too much time to have all 
the Services. This thing takes place Sunday after Sunday, 
and not a few of our Clergy boldly claim the right to do it. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is a glaring attack 
upon the Layman’s rights, and one of those daring assump- 
tions of the Clergy, that ought to be well looked to, and thor- 
oughly put down. To pray to God, is as well the privilege as 
the duty of man. In order that the Layman may do this sol- 
emnly, reverently, and in a way in which all can join, and in a 
language which all can understand, our Church, following an- 
tiquity, and wise primitive practice, using to a large extent the 
very words of the early Christians, has set forth by Canonical 
authority, an Order of Daily Morning and Evening Prayer, 
together with other Services. She calls it Common Prayer. 
It is common to all, high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, old and young. It is common, because it is to be 
used by all in common, or together. The Church makes no 
distinction here between the king and the beggar. She admits 
to her pale both by the same words and the same form. She 
makes no difference, when, as youths, they come to her to re- 


ceive the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands. She uses the 
VOL, XIJII.—NO. IV. 53 
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same language when she binds them in holy matrimony. She 
has the same cup, the same bread, and again the same words, 
when she administers the Holy Communion, to refresh and 
strengthen them on their weary road on earth. And, at last, 
when they both return to dust, the beggar in his rags, the 
king in his royal robes, she has still the same words, the same 
ceremonies ; for they both are but dust, to her they are but men. 

By Canon, by a Law, in making which both Orders of the 
‘Clergy concurred, and to which the Laity gave their consent, 
thus making it binding upon all, this Daily Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayer, together with the other Services, have been ap- 
pointed to be used in a certain definite manner, so that there 
may be no mistake. Directions how, and when to read the 
different Services are inserted throughout the book. These 
directions, being made by Canon, are binding upon all who be- 
long to the Church, and their force can only be taken away by 
express legislation. For a Canon or Law cannot be repealed 
by implication, It must be annulled or repealed by the same 
power which made it, and, until repealed, it remains in force. It 
follows, then, that no one of the parties to the making of the 
Canon can annul or repeal the directions of the Prayer Book. 
They cannot do it by legislation, for they cannot legislate 
alone ; nor by implication or indirect action, because that will 
not repeal a Canon. These Offices of Prayer, &c., being set 
forth by the Church, the duty of reading them by the Clergy, 
as set forth, clearly follows. Each and every rubric, being set 
forth by Canon, is a Canon of itself, and is as binding, and 
therefore must be obeyed. Here then we have the duty of a 
Clergyman in a Parish Church, and of Parish Churches we are 
speaking. He is bound to read the Services, as set forth in the 
Prayer Book by Law; a Law which he cannot annul, evade or 
set aside ; nor could the whole body of his Clerical brethren 
do it. It can only be set aside by the assent of the entire 
co-ordinate body of the legislators, who framed it. 

But, from every duty to be performed, arises a corresponding 
right to haveit performed. It is the duty of the State to pro- 
tect the citizen ; from this duty arises the right to be protected. 
It is the duty of a City to keep its streets and highways in 
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order ; so that the citizen may travel freely upon them without 
danger to life and limb. From this duty arises his right to 
travel over them and have them kept in proper order. From 


. this duty arises his right to prosecute the City and recover, if 


he should suffer from this cause, either in person or property. 
It is the duty of the Clergyman to baptize ; from this arises 
the right to be baptized. It is the duty of the parent to feed 
and clothe his child ; from this arises the right to protection, 
food and clothing on the part of the child, which right the law 
enforces. So it is with the Clergyman. The Church has set 
forth, by Canon, the Prayer Book, She has also set forth di- 
rections for reading the Services contained in that book. They. 
are minute. They tell him when to stand, and when to kneel ; 
where to stand, and where to kneel ; when to read, and when 
to pray, and when to sing. She has made these incumbent 
upon him, And he, by taking Orders in the Church, takes the 
duty upon him to follow these directions, for thereby he solemn- 
ly binds himself to obey her Canons. From this duty of the 
Yergyman, arises the right of the Layman, As the Church 
has made it a duty of the one to perform those Services, so it 
is the right of the other to have them performed. If the 
Church has been minute in her directions, and it is the Clergy- 
man’s duty to obey those directions, the right of the Layman 
results, to have the Services performed according to the direc- 
tions of the Church. And he has aright to them all. The 
Clergyman has no liberty to keep back a part. 

The moment we admit that the Clergyman has a right to 
omit part of the Services at his caprice, that moment we give 
him the power to omit all. We cannot separate the one from 
the other; the one flows from the other. If he can take away 
one Prayer, by the same right he can take away all. If he 
can take away all, then it is not his duty to offer up the Pray- 
ers, and of course it follows that the Layman has no right to 
pray in his Parish Church. It is the duty of a man to pay 
his just debts; and consequently the corresponding right 
accrues to the creditor to have them paid. But does this duty 
to pay debts mean that the debtor may pay only such debts as 
he chooses ? Not at all, The right of the creditor is to all 
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his money, not part. The Court always orders the whole debt 
to be paid; it has no discretion. If the debt be due, and is an 
honest one, it must be paid. Duty to be performed must be 
performed in full, not by halves. 

What right has the Clergyman to shirk his duty, and to 
give as a reason, that he would rather give more time to the 
Sermon, and less to the Prayers ? ‘The Layman has a right 
to say, ‘That’s none of your business, Sir. Do your duty. 
It is my right. It is your duty to read the Prayers as enjoined 
by the Church ; and to read all of them. You have no right 
to prevent me from praying to God, and from doing it in the 

*way which the Church has provided.” This is a serious mat- 
ter, and should be well thought of. While it should lead the 
Layman firmly to demand his rights, it should at the same 
time induce the Clergy to give the Layman his dues, and 
allow the entire organism of the Church to work, in its own 
wisely ordered arrangement. 

If we are correct in the position we have taken, what shall 
we say of the opinion of the House of Bishops in relation to 
the Services? Is it meant to be a Law to be obeyed ? What 
right have they alone to make a Law? Is it a mere express- 
ion of opinion? How does that absolve a Clergyman from his 
duty, or take away the rights of a Layman? No right can be 
taken from him, in the Church, without his own consent ca- 
nonically expressed. Does it mean something, or does it mean 
nothing ? If it means, that the Morning Service, the Litany, 
and Ante-Communion Services, are distinct, Laymen, who 
know anything about their Church, must thank them for 
nothing. They have known that, ever since the Prayer Book 
was made. If they mean, that because they are distinct, there- 
fore they can be used at different times on the same Morning, 
the Layman still has nothing to thank them for ; he has long 
known that, and has seen it practised. If it means no more 
than this, and is only a virtuous attempt to enlighten our ig- 
norance, we can bow to their superior information, and receive 
their fatherly communication in silence and due thankfulness. 

But if the House of Bishops mean, in declaring their opin- 
jon in regard to our Services, that they have a right to change 
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the Order of reading them, or to give a Clergyman the liberty 
of omitting any, or all of them, as he pleases ; this is legisla- 
tion ; and we take issue with them at once, and insist that it 
is a flagrant violation of our rights as Laymen; Laymen in a 
double capacity, as legislators and as worshipers. The well 
known feeling of attachment among the Laity to their Prayer 
Book, and their hostility to having it touched, or altered, has 
led to this attempt, among some of the Clergy, to do indirectly, 
what only can be done,by Canon Law. The result has been 
confusion, dissatisfaction, discontent, and a feeling towards the 
Clergy, which is by no means desirable. The Laity feel, and 
have a right to feel, that it is an attempt to do, contrary to 
their consent, what cannot be done without their consent ; that 
is, to alter the Prayer Book. We do not say that all Clergy- 
men take this view of the case, but we assert that many of 
them do. And they say, if the opinion of the House of Bish- 
ops does not mean this, it means nothing. 

Now, the government of the Church is a government of 
Law. There is not a particle of irresponsible authority lodged 
anywhere. And there is a feeling growing among the Laity, 
that their rights have been attacked, and that Clergymen claim 
more than belongs to them. The past history of the Church 
shows, that all corruption in Doctrine and in Government has 
sprung from arbitrary authority. Look at the history of the 
Church for the last eighteen hundred years. What a picture 
does that Church present ? Disjointed ! split into fragments ! 
one part refusing communion with another! Some parts aw- 
fully corrupt, and sunk into ignorance of the darkest kind! 
The government of the Church, we say, is a government of 
Law. And now, when the Laity see a disposition on the part 
of the Clergy to intrude upon their rights, and attempt to take 
away their Prayers without their consent, they ask to what 
will this finally grow? Far be it from us to depreciate our 
Clergy. Among them are some of the noblest men that God 
has ever made. In this country, generally speaking, a more 
devoted, self-denying, hard-working class of men is not to be 
found. There are men, and they are increasing in number, 
who have given up everything, and gone into privation and 

VOL. XIII.—NO. IV. 53* 
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want for Christ’s sake and the Church. Our hope is, and 
must be, mainly in the Clergy. Thank God! they are not all 
such as we have described some to be. To the Clergy, we owe 
the light we have. To them, under God, we owe our Bible ; 
to them we owe our Prayer Book. They led the way out of 
the great sea of moral desolation. They brought our Church 
back to ‘‘the Faith once delivered to the saints ;” and to them 
we owe it, that we have these very rights, which we now claim 
as our due. To them we now look for aid—for help, as to 
these, our rights.. To them do we look to allay this fear—this 
growing dissatisfaction and distrust, that is creeping over the 
Church. With them, and by their aid, can we alone preserve 
our Bible and our Prayer Book, our holy Faith, and our Lay- 
men’s rights, inviolate. 

We pass over the Sacraments and other parts of the Prayer 
Book. What has been said is equally applicable to them. We 
take the liberty, however, of saying a word or two about Sing- 
ing. We do not find fault with Congregational Singing ; but 
we are disposed to complain of the way in which a certain 
style of singing is sometimes attempted to be forced upon us 
by the Clergy and our Church Choirs. We think that experi- 
ence has clearly shown, that psalmody, or Psalms and Hymns, 
as now sung in our Churches, will never bring about Congre- 
gational Singing. They are too intricate, and can never be 
learned by a whole congregation. Whenever we have heard 
an attempted Congregational Singing, with our present style of 
Psalmody, with one or two exceptions it has been a horrible 
discord, that took away all devotion, and partook more of the 
ridiculous than the solemn. We need something more simple, 
more devotional, more Church-like. To that opinion we think 
many Churchmen are fast inclining. A simple Chant, or 
tune, where all can join, young and old, and which any one can 
sing, will give us Congregational Singing. We have Common 
Prayer. To have Common Praise, it must be, like the prayer, 
so simple that any child can join in it. We want singing for 
the masses, not for a few opera-goers. 

But there is another point—no less important than the 
Prayers—in which the Layman has rights. And that is the 
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Sermon. We have no doubt that we shall be suspected here 
of going off from our own ground. But let us state our posi- 
tion clearly. We maintain, that a Clergyman of the Church 
-has no right to preach any other Gospel than that which the 
Church holds. He can preach no more, and he can preach no 
less. He enters the pulpit, not as a private man, to utter pri- 
vate opinions. From whence does the Clergyman derive his 
authority to preach the Gospel ? From God.—“ Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations.” This command was directed to 
those whom He had called, ‘‘ as was Aaron.” This, no Church- 
man will deny. The channel for conveying this authority is 
the Church. She directs how, and to whom, it is to be given. 
The authority comes originally from God, but is conveyed by 
the Church. But what is the Gospel, which the Minister is 
authorized to preach ? Is it merely what he, in his own pri- 
vate opinion, believes to be the Gospel ? Orhas the Church— 
which has ever been both the keeper, and the witness of what 
the Gospel is,—given a meaning and exposition of that Gospel, 
and directed him how to preach it ? She has not only set forth 
Articles of Religion to express her meaning of the Gospel, 
and Formularies, where, by daily use, they are made more dis- 
tinct and familiar,—but she binds the Clergyman, at his Ordi- 
nation, to teach nothing else. He promises, at the chancel, 
‘always so to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments—and the 
Discipline of Christ—as the Lord hath commanded, and as 
this Church hath received the same, according to the command- 
ments of God.” 

Here is the rule, and the only rule, by which the Minister is 
to preach the Gospel. It is, ‘‘ as this Church hath received the 
same.” His authority as a Clergyman extends no further. 
What the Church hath not received, he cannot teach ; for he 
never received the authority to doso. The moment he goes 
beyond this, and delivers his own private opinions,—either go- 
ing beyond what the Church teaches, or falling short of it, or 
going contrary to it,—that moment he exceeds his authority. 
He then ceases to be the Clergyman, and sinks to the individ- 
ual, Like an Ambassador, who acts upon definite instructions, 
he has exceeded his powers, and no one can be bound by his 
acts, 
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The Church has always allowed great latitude of opinion 
upon those points on which she has not declared herself. Ev- 
ery one may think for himself,—and no one can call his opinion 
in question. This has ever been the case. One of these open 
questions is the doctrine of Lay-Baptism. The Church has never 
declared any opinion upon it. Both sides of the question have 
been taken by learned and good men. Every Clergyman and 
Layman holds to that side, to which his reading and informa- 
tion may lead him. Where, then, does the Clergyman get his 
authority to pronounce upon it—from the pulpit? The 
Church never gave him any.—Indeed there is none. He is 
going beyond his authority. The Layman may believe him, 
or not, as he pleases. He may go further, and tell him that 
he is exceeding his powers,—that the Church never authorized 
him to preach such doctrine—or ever said anything about it ; 
that he is intruding upon the rights of*the Laity, and using 
his position as a Clergyman to force upon them his own pri- 
vate opinions, which they are not bound to believe. For he 
has no right to preach what they are not bound to believe. 

Take another instance : the doctrine of the Millennium. In 
the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., there were Forty-two Ar- 
ticles, afterwards reduced to Thirty Nine, in the Reign of Eliz- 
abeth. Among them was one, stating, ‘‘that the notion of the 
Millennium is a fable, derived from Jewish tradition, and 
against the sense of the Scriptures.” So long as that was 
one of the Articles, the Clergymen had not only the liberty, 
but was bound to preach it. The Layman was bound to listen, 
and to believe it as the voice of the Church. The moment it 
was stricken out of the Prayer-Book, neither Clergyman nor 
Layman was bound by it as a matter of Faith. Either might 
hold it as he pleased. The authority of the Clergyman was 
taken away, and his right to preach it fell with the Articles. 

So again with the subject of Slavery. It has existed for cen- 
turies in both the Jewish and the Christian Churches. It ex- 
isted through the whole Roman Empire. It was around our 
Saviour during His entire lifetime. He and His Apostles lived 
among it, and saw it as it was. Yet they never denounced it. 
They never said one word against it. It existed in this country 
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when our American Church was formed ; yet she has never 
mentioned it in any of her Articles or Formularies. She has 
left it to every man as between him and his God. The Minis- 
ter has received no command, no authority, no opinion in re- 
gard to it from the Church. What right would he have, then, 
to preach upon it from the pulpit, where he is the mouth- 
piece of the Church, not of his own individual opinions ? 
What right would he have to denounce those whom the Sa- 
viour of the Church has not denounced ? It would only be an 
abuse of the authority of the Church, to declare his own private 
opinions ; an abuse of the pulpit ; an invasion of the Layman’s 
rights. The moment we admit that theClergyman has the right 
to preach his own private opinions as the Gospel, that moment 
we open the floodgates to any doctrine, to every heresy. He is 
either bound by the Church Articles and Formularies, or he is 
not. If he is, he is restricted to her teachings. If he is not 
bound by them, then the Articles and Prayer Book are of no 
use ; he is as free to preach Deism and Arianism, as anything 
else, and the vow which he makes at his Ordination is a ridic- 
ulous nullity. The whole scheme of Salvation is surely enough 
to treat of, without wandering into doubtful fields. 

The truth is, that in this country, and in this day, we are in 
no small danger of being preached to death. It is an age of 
‘itching ears.” Even in the Church, preaching is exalted to 
the skies, in some quarters, while the very persons who do this, 
attempt to take away our prayers from us. Worship is under- 
valued. Subjects are introduced into Church pulpits, which 
have no place there, while Repentance and Faith, and Evan- 
gelical Obedience are forgotten. Outside of us, political har- 
angues have taken the place of the Lams or Gop, Whose 
Blood taketh away the sins of the world. Let us bar the doors 
of the Church against such an intruder. The kind of preach- 
ing which the age needs, it- is not for us to describe. But the 
kind of preaching which we are sometimes compelled to hear, 
when, on Sundays, grey headed Churchmen are forced to listen 
to some fledgeling, who endeavors to show off his new notions, 
leads us to say, that it is high time that Laymen asserted their 
rights, and put a stop to it. 
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The Layman claims a right to have what is said from the 
Pulpit confined to the limits we have mentioned above, not 
only for himself, but also for his child. On this most important 
point we shall be brief. No one has the right to intrude be- 
tween the parent and the child. The duty of the child to the 
parent is only inferior to the duty of the child to God. The 
parent, as a Churchman, brings up his child according to the 
doctrines and forms of the Church. These he is bound to re- 
ceive, because his parent teaches them to him. What right, 
then, has the Clergyman to teach from the Pulpit what the 
Church has not taught, and bring his views in conflict with 
those of the parent? If the father has any respect for him- 
self, and is desirous that his child should hold what he con- 
siders proper views on such matters, he is forced to tell him that 
the Minister is wrong. And yet, in doing this, he must, to a 
certain extent, impair the Clergyman’s influence and authority, 
and raise in the child a doubt of all that the Minister teaches. 
The result is bad for both parties. It must be so, and for the 
simple reason, that the Minister has intruded upon the rights 
which a Layman has over his child, and interferes with his au- 
thority. 

We are strongly tempted to enter on another subject ; but 
we shall only broach it now. The Layman may claim the right 
not only to have all the Prayers of the Church, but to have 
them according to the settled usages of the Church. Alas for 
the story which might be told. We might speak of the bow- 
ings, and turnings of the back upon the people, and changes in 
vestments, and other “clerical dandyisms and fopperies,” 
which some have introduced into our Parishes; but space 
forbids. Old fashioned, devout Churchmen, are sick at heart 
of this miserable compound of man-millinery and medizvalism. 
It is time to rid the Church of it. It is disloyal in its spirit, it 
is suicidal in its results. 

In conclusion, may we not say, then, that the Layman has 
some right, as well in the Sermon as in the Prayers? Has he 
not a right to insist that in his Parish Church, he shall be al- 
lowed to pray as the Church has ordered ? May he not de- 
mand that he shall not have opinions thrust upon him and his 
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child, which the Church never authorized, and which he does 
not believe ? The Clergyman, like every one else, has a right 
to think and believe as he pleases. But when he enters the 
Pulpit, he does not appear as the man only. He is there, as 
the authorized agent of the Church, to preach her teachings, 
not his own private notions. He is there, as the Ambassador 
of God, to declare His Message to man, and to declare it as 
the Church interprets it. Acting thus, as an Ambassador, 
he must abide by his instructions. Beyond them, he has no au- 
thority. If he cannot do this honestly, the Church is no place 
for him. His learning, his abilities, may give weight to his 
opinions as a man, but they give him no authority as a Minis- 
ter, no power as an Ambassador, and no right which any other 
Minister cannot exercise. Happily, our Church has, thus far, 
been kept, in great measure, from this abuse of the Pulpit. 
But still we suffer from it, and are in danger of suffering more 
and more. A government, not of arbitrary power, but of law, 
which throws its shield around the Clergy and the Laity alike, 
this it is, which has given to the Church a conservatism, which 
presents so great a contrast to the denominations around us. 
Let the Clergy and the Laity know their rights in the Church, 
and boldly maintain them ; harmony and order will prevail. 
Each man will know his place and keep it. Our boasted con- 
servatism will be retained, and our Church rise to a prouder 
pre-eminence than she has yet reached. 
I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A LAYMAN. 
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Art. VIIL—THE POSITION OF ROMANISM IN AMERICA. 


1.—Pastoral Letter of Nine Romish American Bishops on 
Italian Affairs : dated, New York, Jan. 19, 1860. 


2.—Brownson’s Quarterly Review : New York. 


“From the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormi- 
ties,—Goop Lorp pDELIveR vs!’—So once prayed the 
Church of England. And, in days when the ashes of Smith- 
field fires were not cold, and the windows of Oxford had 
scarcely lost the glare that lit them, when Latimer andRidley 
stood amid the fires that Bishops’ tender mercies kindled, it 
was not a strange prayer to put up in distinctly sounding 
words. But forgiveness, yea, ‘‘till seventy times seven,” must 
be a true Church’s spirit, and so the Apostolic Church of 
England ceased to put up a petition which appeared against 
the mildness of Christian charity. With all Rome’s legions 
banded against her, herself anathematized, her heritage given 
to the spoiler, her children delivered to the strongest arm that 
could break papal fury upon them, she exercised charity so far, 
and Christian hope so far, as to cease a petition which seemed 
too harsh, as against any Christian Bishop, even when that Bish- 
op was seeking to drown her principles in her blood. The feeling 
of the petition, however, can never leave either the Church of 
England, or the Church of America. They, at all events, 
know “the Bishop of Rome,” and his enormities, and how 
needed such a prayer may sometimes be, while the system he 
represents continues. The very charter of their place is, “no 
peace with Rome.” 

However it may be with the bodies about us, in this country, 
the position of the CuurcH oF America, in this relation, ad- 
mits no doubt. She is the sworn foe to Popery. She stands 
in the vanguard of the fight, where Gospel Truth meets the 
corrupt mass of middle-age abominations. Other bodies may 
quarrel about the needless differences of their metaphysical 
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“creeds ;” may squabble about the “ deaconing” of Sternhold 
and Hopkins,or the use of an organ to accompany their strains, 
or the amount of water necessary to baptize, or any other im- 
portant straws of the time they happen to be splitting, and 
founding sects to keep well split; but the Church must let 
these elegant pastimes alone, and must stand, with her forces 
collected, trained, recruited, and recruiting, face to face, with 
her own especial, hereditary foe, preparing to dispute every 
inch of ground, and every new or old assumption to the bitter 
end ; knowing and feeling, that, however the contest may ap- 
pear in the varying phases of the present, it must finally nar- 
row down to a hand-to-hand battle between Romanism and 
the Cuurcu CaTHoLic, for the heritage of this fair land. This 
is the Church’s special business, in her peculiar place and time. 

The grounds of assault on Rome, taken by the Protestant 
sects, we know, and Rome knows, are untenable. Their cham- 
pions go down at every charge. Not because the cause is weak, 
but because they deliberately reject the arms to defend the 
cause,—the whole Past of Christendom, and its witness to the 
One Faith. They take a ground which slips from beneath 
them always in the struggle. Besides, in rejecting that his- 
toric Christianity, they announce the living principle of Ro- 
manism and virtually take its side. Their “novelties,” and 
Rome’s “ novelties,” are different; the principle that begets 
them is thesame. The old duty, of standing as “‘ the bulwark 
of the Reformation,” and asserting continually the grounds 
and causes and meaning of the Reformation, rests on us still, 
as members of the Church ; and in the name “ PRrorEesTant,” 
wisely, let shallow people talk as they will, wisely made an es- 
sential part of our name by the honored Fathers of the Church, 
we have a continual witness to our piety. Church principles 
and Romish principles are destructive of each other. These 
cannot meet at any point without clashing. One or the other 
must go down. There can be no truce and no compromise. 
Two sects may agree to share divided empire, but the position 
of THE TRUE CaTHoLIc CHuRCH, and a pretended Catholic 
Church can be only a position of ceaseless antagonism. The 
true prince may be reconciled to a rebellious noble, or two re- 
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bellious nobles may agree to share their usurpations in peace, 
but the true prince can never compromise with the impostor, 
who takes his name and titles, and claims his birthright. 

‘But why is it necessary,” we are asked, “to re-state so 
harshly this position of difference? Why encourage such a 
feeling of antagonism against Rome? ‘The circles of the 
suns’ have had their influence on the earth. All things have 
changed. The causes of old quarrels are dead. The ripening 
years have made men wiser and milderthan their fathers. Rome 
of to-day is not Rome of the past. The spirit of stern resist- 
ance needed when all the accumulated ignorance of centuries 
was to be met, is not needed under the enlightenment of the 
present. The strong Bishop of Rome, recognized as Father 
and Head, and earthly symbol of Heavenly Sovereignty, by all 
the West three centuries ago, is weak enough now. It was 
needed then to arm against his usurped power, when his power 
was real; but poor Pius NintH! repudiated and spurned by 
nearly all Italy, propped yonder by French bayonets, guarded 
from the warm affections of his dear sons by a little band of 
hired cut-throats, poor shadow of a vanished reality ! he needs 
pity rather than resistance, The poor man is too blind to see, 
what all the world sees clearly, that he is not needed, and very 
much in all honest men’s way, in Europe, about these days. 
The terror is all gone, the wolf’s teeth are drawn, and he should 
receive pity rather than opposition.” 

There is a good deal of such talk, and more of the feeling 
which such talk betrays. It has been the talk and feeling very 
common among the large mass of people, both in England and 
America, for some time past. Especially has the feeling and 
its expression, in one form or another, been common in Amer- 
ica. For here we have no historic reminders, as they have in 
other countries, of what Romanism is, when its teeth are good 
and well-developed, and Romanism has availed itself of the 
feeling. It can march towards its end, when marching will 
pay, and with a grand flourish of trumpets too ; but it can also 
sneak towards its end when necessary. It can thunder its 
anathemas, and loves the exercise dearly ; but it can also whine 
for toleration, and “in bondsman’s key, with bated breath,” 
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beg for pity at the hands of those it would turn and rend if it 
dare. It has, therefore, rather encouraged the feeling, that it 
was a poor, harmless superstition, effete, except among the ig- 
norant, for whom it was better just than nothing, since its 
priests could keep them in order, when nothing else availed. 
The feeling has chimed in, too, with the common Protestant 
cant of liberality, and spread itself under that guise. The 
Romish Church in America has been quietly, meanwhile, reap- 
ing the benefit of creeping to its end. If, occasionally, it has 
been very suddenly stopped, and the roused Protestant feeling 
of the country has shook itself, and showed, for a moment, its 
latent power, it has only the silly boasting of its own leaders 
and champions to thank, who could not restrain the impulse to 
bluster and tyrannize before the time. The creeping policy was 
the best, but ‘‘His Grace,” who really has brains beyond his 
Master in Italy, has also the Celtic disposition to brag. 

The creeping policy has succeeded with the mass of Pro- 
testants ; there is no doubt of it. They have believed the as- 
sertions made, ‘‘ that Romanism of course was modified in mod- 
ern times.” They have dreamed ‘it could not live beside our 
Common School System ;” that “with a free press and an open 
Bible, it must, under our free institutions, come to nothing.” 
As if Romanism could not control our ‘‘Common School Sys- 
tem,” when it had the numbers ; as if it too could not use a 
“free press ;” as if our “ popular institutions” were not just the 
institutions, in which a Church, trained for eight centuries in 
political intrigue, and diplomatic corruption, and secret wire- 
pulling, were not just the institutions in which Jesuits could 
show their powers! THE END, too, has been denied—pertina- 
ciously denied. A Romish M. C. has got up in his place in 
Congress, and authoritatively denied, what every tyro in His- 
tory knows like his alphabet, that Romish ‘‘ supremacy” means 
entire and unlimited supremacy over all powers, and all ma- 
gistracies ; a supremacy claimed, exercised, reiterated, admitted 
sometimes, sometimes denied, but never, since Hildebrand, 
withdrawn. And he, like other Romish champions, in the very 
teeth of all the Past, all the Bulls and all the Doctors, and 
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even ‘‘Brownson’s Quarterly,” sternly demanding “both 
swords,” (Romanism loves swords,) gets a great many inno- 
cent Protestants to believe him! ‘Pooh! If that is all this 
terrible ‘supremacy’ means, that we all ought to acknowledge 
some person over in Italy as the ‘visible centre of Unity,’ and 
you are come, trying to persuade us to do it,— if it is all so nice, 
and pleasant, and amiable, and unmeaning as this, and these 
Bulls and Inquisitions, and Anathemas and Dethronements, 
and Civil Wars and Massacres, are mere dreams of us ignorant 
Protestants, why, it does not signify. We have no objection. 
We love quiet and good-nature above all things. We are very 
much pleased, and glad to see you.” 

There is One Body in the country that has measured arms 
with Popery, and only one. She has historic knowledge, in 
her own person, of just what its pretensions are. She is the 
living witness to the reality of Papal claims. In the hands of 
her children are the prayers and confessions of her sons, her 
saints and martyrs, who resisted those claims, and paid the 
price of their resistance. She will not forget those men or the 
price they paid. We, who are one with them in “The Com- 
munion of Saints,” who occupy their places and inherit their 
works, know THE END. The denials of Jesuits, sworn to deny 
anything or assert anything, “‘for the greater glory of God,” 
cannot impose upon us. We know that the end is the estab- 
lishment of a despotism, utterly irresponsible to God or man, 
over all men’s lives and fortunes in this land. We know that 
is just what Papal Supremacy means ; that, and nothing short 
of that. We know that the steady aim of every effort, and 
the hope to encourage every endeavor is, that Romanism may 
be nationalized, and the dictum of some old man, in a city 
four thousand miles away, whose own citizens would drive him 
out, but for the hired butchers that guard him, may be received, 
as final Zaw and final gospel, on all questions affecting time or 
eternity. This is the end. Protestants sometimes affect to 
disbelieve it; in the face of all the past, affect to think it 
an impossibility. Romanists encourage them to disbelieve it, 
and think it impossible. Jesuits deny it flatly, and put on a 
very injured air when it is asserted. But, “the Church” is in- 
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fallible! She never has erred, never canerr! She is bound to 
her record. The blackest registry written against her in the 
world’s history, by her assertion of infallibility, is hers till the 
end. The wildest assumption of Hildebrand or Innocent, in 
her day of power, defines her position while she stands. There 
are honest men in her, too, among ourselves, who will not con- 
sent to be drilled into lying concealment. They ever and anon 
speak out, lest American Protestants should forget, and de- 


clare,— 

“We believe the direct temporal authority of the Pope, as the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ on earth. The Church, by divine right, [in person of the Pope,] bears 
both swords, (temporal and spiritual.) The temporal sovereign holds the temporal 
sword subject to her order, to be exercised under her direction.”-—(Brownson's Quar- 
terly.) And again Brownson says: ‘The Pope, then, even by virtue of his spirit- 
ual authority, has the power to judge all temporal questions, if not precisely as 
temporal, yet as spiritual,—for all temporal questions are to be decided by their 
relation to the spiritual,—and therefore has the right to pronounce sentence of de- 
position against any sovereign, when required by the good of the spiritual order.” — 
Ib. Jan., 1853, p. 48. And again: ‘Then the power she exercised over sovereigns 
in the Middle Ages was not a usurpation, was not derived from the concession of 
princes or the consent of the people, but was and is hers by divine right; and who- 
so resists it rebels against the King of kings and Lord of lords. This is the ground 
on which we defend the power exercised over sovereigns by Popes and Councils in 
the Middle Ages.”—Jb., p. 49. And again: ‘“ Whenevertbe occasion occurred, she 
asserted her power, not in empty words only, but in deeds, to judge sovereigns 
kings, and Czesars, to bestow or to take away crowns, to depose ungodly rulers, and 
to absolve their subjects from their oath of allegiance.”—Jb., Jan., 1853, p. 54. And 
again: “What the Church has done, what she has expressly or tacitly approved in 
the past, that is exactly what she will do, expressly or tacitly approve in the 
future, if the same circumstances occur. This may be a difficulty, an embar- 
rassment, but it will not do to shrink from it.”—Jb. Jan., 1854, p. 101. 


It is not, then, merely a false system we are called to con- 
tend with. It is not merely a false Church, or a false gospel, 
or aheresy, or a schism. All these are there, and it is well to 
look to these. It is well to oppose “‘ Romish errors,” and “her- 
esies,” and ‘‘novelties,” and show how “ Rome is schismatic, 
both in Britain and in this country.” But it is not well to 
fancy that is all. We are never to forget that these “novel- 
ties” and “errors” are only parts of a perfectly organized and 
officered system, which, by any means and all means, seeks to 
establish itself in power, that it may crush out all opposition 
and trample down all resistance. There may be, undoubtedly 
there are, thousands in the Romish Church, who would shud- 
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der at any such idea. They are, however, helping the idea to 
make itself real. They are in the system, working with it 
towards its end. We are talking about the system, not about 
private sentiment. They may deplore such massacres as that 
‘of Perugia, they may deplore the stealing of children from 
their parents, as greatly as we, and declare they ‘do not be- 
lieve in such things.” But still such things are, and they are 
parts of the System, that produces such things. It is not with 
mere speculative errors we have to deal, whether those errors 
be small or great. It is with a system, whose errors are all 
practical, whose assumption of absolute and irresponsible di- 
vine right over all men’s souls and bodies, and whose deter- 
mined, organized effort, to put itself in a position to assert and 
exercise that right, declares war with all its opposers, and no 
quarter. 

For that position Romanism is striving in America, Dying 
at the heart, it is putting forth an abnormal power at the ex- 
tremities. Recognized as an intolerable tyranny at head quar- 
ters, tyranny, which all true men, Protestant or Romish in 
other respects, in Europe, seem about to humble in the dust, 
if not destroy; a tyranny, which those who suffer it, and those 
who know it, cry out against, in these days, with supplicating 
voices ; its supporters here, using the freedom which a Protest- 
ant land of English speech alone would allow them, and no 
Romish Government on earth permits, are seeking to defend it, 
and spread its influence here, to make up for its weakness at 
home. THe ArcuBisHop oF FLORENCE gladly chants Te 
Deum over his country’s rescue, and welcomes her anathema- 
tized deliverer. Italian Bishops and Priests offer thanksgiv- 
ings for deliverance from their ‘‘Spiritual Father’s” hands. 
Tue ArcupisHorp oF New York, and his American subor- 
dinates, sign a Memorial, warning all the world against light- 
ening the intolerable yoke on a gallant people’s neck, on pain 
of their high displeasure! And Irish Bishops, defended by a 
free and Protestant Government, threaten Europe with Tippe- 
rary, unless the Pope is allowed to trample on human rights to 
his heart’s content. 
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In proportion as the system fails in lands where it has run 
its course, will it make redoubled efforts here. How fast it has 
spread, how deeply it is rooting itself in this country, perhaps 
few Protestants consider. There are cities all over the West 
where it is the dominant influence ; growing towns, where its 
Cathedral spires are the highest landmarks to the traveler’s 
approach, where its whole machinery of Schools, Nunneries, 
and Confraternities are hard at work to mould the public 
sentiment. It secures endowments, lands, legacies of building 
sites, with a wise forethought, and beyond anything at all 
known among others. We could give statistics to show this, 
which would startle those who have not examined the subject. 
In St. Louis, for instance, its productive property is reckoned 
by millions. It has in its hands, in several cities, to our knowl- 
edge, property of value enough to buy up half a dozen Legis- 
latures and Supreme Courts, if necessary, as those Institutions 
now go insome Western States. The terrors of Purgatory 
are found now as available a screw as ever to squeeze the dying 
for the aggrandizement of the Priesthood. And all the 
“Church” acquires, let it be remembered, is in the ‘‘ Church’s” 
hands. Rome allows no lay interference in the disposal of her 
wealth. 

But, notwithstanding all it can do, all it has done and is 
doing, it is held as quite impossible that such a system can ob- 
tain anything like a commanding influence in a country like 
our own. Let us see whether this is so impossible as many 
fancy. Let us see what its advantages and disadvantages are 
in this country, and whether there is not need of watchfulness. 

There are over two millions, out of the twenty-eight or thirty 
millions in this country, who are under the direct influence of 
the Romish priesthood. Their indirect influence extends to more 
than twice the number. Now, they have this advantage, first, 
that this body is organized and acts according to the word of com- 
mand. It is a great advantage. The Priests command them, and 
there is no disobedience ; occasional restlessness and mutiny, in- 
deed, but, in the end, all follow their divinely appointed leaders. 
“But these people are nearly all foreigners—the Church itself 
is foreign.” Now these people are not foreigners. They are 
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Americans, for all necessary purposes, as much as yourself, 
good Reader. They can vote, and ‘vote early and vote often,” 
as the newspapers say. And they vote as they are bid ; that is 
another great advantage. True to her instincts, the Church of 
Rome manipulates the politics of the land, and sells and trucks 
and barters, her Bishops with the great leaders, her Priests 
with the dirty pot-house leaders, of any political party, that 
will pledge her the object she has in hand. She has stood now for 
years in the position of a political party, holding, in many places, 
the balance of power, and ready to sell so may votes for so much 
reward. The very ignorance of the mass of her laity, their very 
drunkenness and vice, and degradation, have been advantages 
to her in this matter. They have been more entirely, on those 
accounts, under priestly drill, and more efficient in the rowdy- 
ism that so often disgraces the polls, and keeps decent men 
away. Political leaders, who would sell their very souls for 
Office, or its rewards, are secretly closeted with Romish Priests 
and Bishops before Elections, promising Romanists the lower 
Offices, pledging ‘the Church” their influence in this matter, 
or in that. In many of our cities, therefore, it comes to pass, 
that the Offices, which, after all, affect us most, the Offices 
that administer the smaller causes and guard the public peace, 
are in the hands of men utterly ignorant and unfit, and above 
all, entirely commanded and guided by “the Priest.” We 
know a city, where, in the very teeth of the Constitution, the 
Common Council passed an ordinance, giving public money for 
the support of a Jesuit School! A majority had pledged 
themselves before election, to the Priest, for his support. The 
firmness of the Mayor alone prevented the consummation. It 
was shown, sometime since, that in New York, manipulated 
in the same way, a Common Council were actually going to 
make Bishop Hughes a present of public property, to the 
amount of half a million! And it is well understood, that 
when a Church is to be built, or a Nunnery established, or a 
School founded, votes, at the next election, are to be bought 
by Protestant aspirants with liberal contributions. It is easy 
to talk about Romanism being a foreign influence. Of course 
it is, it is meant to be so. The aim is to keep it so, to make 
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a foreigner, to whom the final allegiance is due, as Gop’s Vice- 
gerent, supreme here. It is easy to talk of ignorance, and con- 
sequent lack of influence, but the fact is, the Jesuits and the 
Priests are using such material, as they could use no other, 
and gaining advance and power from those very causes, The 
very Vice and crime among Romanists is, in this way, made to 
tell for the cause. In Chicago, a ‘‘ House of Refuge,” a tem- 
porary prison, was instituted for juvenile offenders. Of course, 
the vast majority of its inmates were Romanists. Immedi- 
ately, the Clergy, headed by the Bishop, petitioned the City Gov- 
ernment to appoint one of their number Chaplain, on the ex- 
press ground that ten to one of these young thieves and re- 
probates were children of ‘the Church !” Some people might 
very naturally think, that if the influence of “the Church,” 
and its pastoral care, landed them so abundantly, at their 
years, in a jail, it were perhaps as wise not to continue that in- 
fluence longer, and so opposed the appointment of a salaried 
Jesuit as Chaplain. 

Thus our “ free institutions,” which so many fancy are an 
effectual barrier against Popery, are simply the best institutions 
possible for its advance, considering the organization of the 
Church, and the character of its Clergy and laity ; and consid- 
ering, too, the demagogism and utter lack of principle that 
reign too often in political councils. 

The fact, too, that the country is Protestant, is another ad- 
vantage, strange as it may seem. In Romish countries, the 
Church is still National. The limits of power are defined. 
Concordats interpose between the Church and the Pope. The 
will of the Vatican is controlled by the will of the Palace. 
The Church’s teaching is checked and medified. Bulls cannot 
be published without imperial permission. Dangerous and ex- 
travagant Pastorals, like that of Bishop Hughes, and his suf- 
fragans, are not allowed to see the light. Ultra~-Montane pa- 
pers are ‘ warned” or “suppressed.” Jesuits are banished for 
interfering in political intrigues. Colleges and Schools are un- 
der superintendence from constituted authority. Nunneries and 
Monasteries are visited and controlled under established law, 
and the power of “the Church” and “the Vicar” thus restrain- 
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ed from the people under due bounds. This is the case, more 
or less, in all Romish countries. In England, and especially 
in America, no barriers are interposed. The Pope is supreme 
only in a Protestant country. There are no treaties defining 
his power, no Concordats telling him, thus far and no farther. 
Jesuits have free course. The most extravagant Ultra-Mon- 
tanism is taught and practiced. The institutions of the Church 
are not controlled for the quiet of the State, and the only alle- 
giance recognized is allegiance to the Pope ; and the only au- 
thority acknowledged is the authority of ‘‘the Vicar of Christ.” 
The mass of the people do not understand this—that the Ro- 
mish Church is free only in a Protestant country, and the 
Pope’s power irresponsible only in a land where all other power 
is held to be a mere Godless usurpation, because it does not 
exist with his sanction. They will soon understand it, if they 
reflect. This is why Pastorals are issued, and sermons preach- 
ed, and papers printed, in America and England, fearlessly and 
confidently, which not a man of them dare print, or issue, or 
preach in any Romish country in the world, save under the 
shadow of the Vatican, and the protection of Lamoriciere’s 
guards. The London ‘“Tab/et” warns its brethren to speak 
out, since they alone can speak, guarded by Protestant law 
and freedom, what the brethren in the countries of the Faith 
dare not utter !—A pregnant confession ! 

Another great advantage, which the Romish Church has in 
this country, is, that its Clergy are mostly educated without 
cost to it. We have to found Schools and Scholarships ; we 
have to beg and plead for means to educate the Candidates for 
the Ministry, and establish here and there a School to train 
men for our growing wants. A young branch of the Church, 
not rich and not numerous, we have had to do it from the first, 
England has sent her Church members here in thousands, but 
has sent no Clergy to look after them ; has founded no school, 
and scarcely aided one here to train Clergy to keep them in the 
Faith. But an English Parliament sustains Maynooth, a Jes- 
uit-training College! And one large business, in which May- 
nooth spends the generous grants of an English House of Com- 
mons, is, in educating Jesuit Priests for the United States! 
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We have often wondered whether English Churchmen knew 
anything about this. It seems impossible they could be blind 
to a thing going on so effectively and openly. Romish Priests, 
educated with English money, are scattered all over the coun- 
try. Maynooth sends her supplies regularly. It may be as 
well for England to be rid of them, but it certainly is quite too 
much generosity to send them here. This regular and steady 
supply, educated so generously by the Government of a Pro- 
testant nation, with Protestant money, for the conversion of 
benighted heretics across the seas, has been over and above 
what Romanism has needed to do here on the ground, and an 
incalculable source of power. An Irish Romish Colony comes, 
and Maynooth at once has the Priest ready. An English Col- 
ony of Churchmen comes, and half of them do not know there 
is a Church in America! And the other halfexpect to find the 
Vicar and the Beadle, and an endowed Church, wherever they 
may drop, loyally praying for the Queen still! And the Church 
of England cannot afford a man to save her emigrating child- 
ren from ‘‘all false doctrine, heresy and schism!” We do not 
wish to speak harshly, but we have often felt sick at heart in 
this regard, and we wish to speak plainly to our English breth- 
ren, and call their active attention to a sore evil. 

It is not from Maynooth alone, that Romanism has received 
men ready formed for her work, although they are usually her 
most zealous and efficient servants. The Romish Churches of 
the Continent have also supplied Clergy, as well as laity, 
though not in such numbers, or of such unscrupulous devotion. 

But the grand advantage of Romanism in this country is, 
that it meets no resistance. A Protestantism torn to tatters, 
with no historic hold on the National conscience, with little 
deep learning, with no sure basis of Faith, split up and wrang- 
ling on opinions, with no liturgic formulas to hold it to the 
Truth, with a bald, bare worship, with no organized efficiencies 
in charity or in education, without the pretence of any Divine 
sanction, or any Apostolic descent to have influence on human 
conscience in its teachings,—such a Protestantism has seen 
Popery plant itself, and spread itself, and, except some wild, 
blind, ignorant efforts, springing from startled prejudice, and 
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consequently fruitless, has offered no resistance. It has stood, 
looking on in stupid wonder at the spread of Romanism, con- 
fessing itself, in its suicidal divisions, utterly unfit to deal with 
this great question of the time. Popery has entered its schools, 
its houses, its families, the families even of its Preachers and 
Doctors, has controlled them, has asserted itself, and made its 
power felt at the very hearth, at the family altar. There are 
stories of strong Protestant D. D.’s, with basket in hand, 
searching the market for fish, “because Biddy could not eat 
meat in Lent,” or, ‘‘ because to-morrow was Friday,” and sto- 
ries of congregations waiting for the Preacher, who was kept 
late, because the same important personage was away at “‘ Early 
Mass.” And the “ Protestant Minister” has found his family 
arrangements, and his ‘Church appointments,” controlled, 
whether or no, according to the will of Father Blank. We 
have been often amused at it, and the helpless complaints ut- 
tered against ignorance and superstition. And yet there, in 
the man’s own household, he could not deal with that igno- 
rance and superstition, and folded his Protestant hands help- 
lessly, while “the Priest” ruled his table and his hours, and 
perhaps quietly baptized his children. He and his brethren 
could hold big meetings to welcome “Irish deputations,” 
could give them good words and good bank notes to help con- 
vert the Romanists in Ireland. But the Irish in their own 
houses, the Romanists who are flocking out of Ireland into 
their own streets and cities, they let well alone. They have 
neither “society” or “mission” for those who come to their 
own doors for conversion, ‘‘ Far birds have fine feathers.” 
Though we find no fault with what is done, but with what is 
left undone. 

It has, we say, had no resistance worthy of the name. 
There is no organized religious influence that it fears, to meet 
it, among the mass of contending Protestantism. There is no 
ground on which to meet it among the sects. They ordinarily 
never approach the subject at all, except to have the falseness 
of their own position shown, and to find themselves routed by 
an array of pretended antiquity that they do not know to be 
pretended. The boast of a “free press,” too, which dispenses 
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light, and was to clear away all old world superstitions, is also 
found to be a mere boast. There is no resistance there. A 
venal press dare only “ peep and mutter,” often at the bidding 
of Romanism. These men have votes, and a political press, in 
its entire servility and meanness, with some noble exceptions, 
is often the engine of Jesuitism. 

These are encouragements enough, and the result is, that 
Romanism has become bolder and more reckless of concealment. 
As it has gained ground, and obtained power, and increased 
in numbers, it has cast off the mask of prudence. Its em- 
issaries were never bolder, never busier, than they are at this 
moment. They have marshalled their forces. They have had 
** Monster Meetings.” They have had Speeches and Resolu- 
tions. Their ablest men are traveling and lecturing to the 
Faithful. Lectures on “‘the Pope’s temporal power,” on the 
“ Infallibility,” on “‘ the cause of the Pope the cause of popu- 
lar Freedom,” on ‘ the service the Popedom has rendered Arts 
and Letters,” have been and are now delivered throughout the 
East and West, to mould public sentiment, in the present 
state of Europe. In one city of the Mississippi, an ‘“ Eloquent 
Jesuit Father,” to quote the newspapers, has been lecturing 
for scores of Sunday nights, ‘to large audiences of Protest- 
ants,” on the beauties of Romanism, and the adwantages re- 
sulting from union with “ the Fatherly heart of the Father of 
Christendom,” and has been “‘ receiving many converts.” Down 
in Boston, the Protestant Ministers shut up their Meeting 
Houses lately, so that their nice young people could listen to 
Father ’s honied words. What the character of these 
Lectures is, they need not be told, who know the unblushing 
misrepresentations and brazen contradictions, the downright 
falsehoods and the garbled quotations of Jesuit polemics, and 
yet the polished eloquence too, stopping at nothing for the 
cause, and tripping at no falsehood that can possibly be im- 
posed on ignorance. Neither need they be told, who know the 
utter ignorance of the Christian Past, among ordinary Pro- 
testants, how prepared they are to be bewildered and confound- 
ed by the specious lies of a glib-tongued “ eloquent Jesuit.” 

“ But, after all, Romanism is not making converts.” No, it is 
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not. It makes loud boasts, it blows all its trumpets, it under- 
stands that business thoroughly, when some poor moth hath 
scorched his foolish wings and fallen ; but the dust and noise 
clears away and there is only a scorched moth and the bad odor 
of extinct candles. A good sized room will hold all the con- 
verts Romanism has made in the country. Notwithstanding 
all the advantages, and all the progress we have ind.cated, for 
ourselves, we have not the least idea that this year, or next 
_year, or many years to come, will add any converts of conse- 
quence to Popery, or that one will be gained for a dozen lost 
of its own numbers. Romanists do not have that idea either, 
.at least after they come to years of discretion. The aim of 
the present is to keep their own people, to hold them as a dis- 
tinct, separate influence, to keep up, as much as possible, their 
peculiar nationalities, to encourage their imported prejudices, 
to educate their children in the same views, to acquire prop- 
erty, always a power in a commercial country, and gradually 
to accustom Protestants to their claims, and gradually to get 
those claims acknowledged. But, even stating their present 
-hopes at the lowest, is it enough to console us, to reflect that 
an utterly corrupt and corrupting system, striking at the very 
root of Christian Truth, confounding the very sense of right 
and wrong, outraging the Conscience, and professedly, as far 
-as the Jesuits are concerned, calling in lies to serve the truth 
and Beelzebub to help the Lord, is it enough to console us, 
that such a system is not making converts? With a strong, 
aunited, firm-fronted Apostolic Church to meet it, such a sys- 
tem would see men fleeing from its corruptions in a panic! 
Nay, we are not going to wake up some fine morning and find 
America Romish! There is Mexico just below. Most Amer- 
icans understand perfectly, what Popery has done for Mexico. 
There are our own jails and penitentiaries and lock-ups, and our 
own criminal lists, sad enough in these days, and the predom- 
inance of ‘‘Good Catholics” there is very evident. Romanism 
has shown its power to stultify the common conscience by the 
Confessional and priestly “‘direction,” and the people have 
seen it. They have compared Austria and Saxony ; Italy and 
Sweden ; England and Spain; France, which has always resist- 
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ed Papal claims, with Naples that until now has admitted them. 
They have used their eyes. Over all the world they have seen 
the same system work the same results of misery, slavery and 
degradation, and these just in proportion to its perfect recep- 
tion. They have seen these invariable concomitants of Popery 
better developed as they neared the system’s centre, until they 
have culfinated, to the disgrace and shame of Christendom, 
under the shadow of the Papal palace. And now, at last, they 
have seen the “ Pope’s children,” almost at his own doors, rise 
en masse to vote the Papal Government an intolerable tyranny, 
while his supple tools, the Jesuits, have been banished the 
country. They have found that, let a man travel where he 
will, he cannot pass from the frontiers of a Romish country 
into those of a Protestant, without knowing it by lessening 
beggary, misery and ignorance. It were a mad thing to dream 
that, in a land like this, many could be found to submit will 
and conscience to a system under whose bitterness the world 
groans, whose results they are so often wretchedly reminded of 
at their own doors. 

What we wish to say here is, that it is not enough that the 
system makes no converts. Jt ought to lose converts steadily. 
We should have an organized power to deal with the system. 
We should recognize our bounden duty in the matter. The 
Church, at all events, can deal with it. She should have a 
conscious effort in that direction. It is ours to point the duty, 
not ours to plan the method of its execution. But a “mis- 
sion to Romanists,” an effort wisely directed, with tongue and 
pen, to re-state clearly and boldly the errors of Romanism in 
modern speech, and the changeless truth of God, which it has 
so grievously perverted, on the grounds of Scripture and the 
historic Church ; for our own country’s needs, such an effort is a 
plain duty. We can make the effort. From our grounds, we 
can make it hopefully. It is our special work. We should at 
all events prepare for it, learn to look at it, and acknowledge 
it. Romanism can be met on Church principles alone. We 
owe the duty to the country, we owe it to the misled and ig- 
norant masses at our doors, who are as really slaves to a de- 
grading idolatry, (that we know,) as those to whom we send 
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missionaries. It would be no discouragement that the fruit of 
our labor should be in our own country, under our own eyes. 
If there is hope for these masses, it is solely in the Church. 
Without that, they have the alternative of infidelity. And 
Romanists are recruiting the ranks of the “ back-alley Athe- 
ists,” at a fearful rate. As things go, they have only that 
brotherhood to fall back upon, when common sense and partial 
education lead them to rebel against the outrages of “ the 
Church.” This army of recruits to the ranks of unbelief, 
from the children of Romish training, is daily on the increase. 
It will go on increasing. The American Church is called to 
speak out for their sakes. She should take her place, assert 
her claims, plainly state her endless antagonism to Popery, and 
its grounds, and with no fear, and no favor, and certainly with 
no ludicrous cant about ‘a sister Church,” much less with any 
hankering pity or regard for Middle Age abominations, should 
assert in her own born Saxon, the honest blunt tongue of free 
men all over the world, her stern uncompromising Protestant- 
ism. In the same speech, she should assert and boldly vindi- 
cate her Catholicity ; boldly challenge the tests to try her as 
the representative here, in ‘Faith and Orders, of the Ancient 
Apostolic and Catholic Church of Gop. 

Having stated what we consider a so far greatly neglected 
duty of our own in this matter, let us turn again to the posi- 
tion of Romanism in the country at large. We have seen that 
it has had advantages growing out of the nature of the coun- 
try and its institutions, and that those advantages have been 
faithfully used. The statistics of emigration indeed show that 
it has lost greatly, but still its success in retaining its own, up- 
on our shores, has been, all things considered, surprising in- 
deed. ‘Two-thirds, at least, who arrive Romanists, come at 
once under priestly direction. To balance these advantages, 
there has always been the latent conviction in the mind of the 
country, that Romanism was not so much a religion as a polit- 
ical system. The very means employed for its advancement 
have brought this conviction home to all who looked. It was 
a true conviction. All intelligent Protestants knew that. To 
the surprise of its leaders, that conviction was at last uttered 
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in a very emphatic way, and a sudden storm of feeling roused 
against foreign despotism in America, and some very startling 
and ugly questions asked, as to what Government Romish 
Bishops and Priests, at least, owed allegiance. 

Of course, in true Jesuit style, there were indignant denials 
of every charge. They saw that this conviction in the minds 
of the American people was the barrier to stop their aim. To 
those who knew Romanism intelligently, that knowledge was 
of course beyond all denial, that the position of the Romish 
Church in America is, simply, that of a foreign power claiming 
sovereignty here by divine right. But the mass of the people 
did not know it intelligently, and only by the repeated and 
pertinacious action of the Church itself was the clear knowl- 
edge forced upon them. Then came the denials, the injured 
innocence, the complaints of prejudice, the soft explanations, 
the mild expostulations, the whole system of mental reservation 
and double-meaning and prevarication, which you, Reader, and 
we, understand so well, but which the mass of people do not 
understand at all. 

That feeling, that the Church of Rome in this country is 
not a Church, and not a Faith, and not a religion merely, or 
mainly, but that it is rather an organized political institution, 
seeking supremacy here, as it has everywhere, supremacy spir- 
itual and temporal, and that it uses its Church authority, and 
its religious influence, and the religious instincts and faith of 
its people, steadily for that end,—this feeling, beyond all ar- 
gument and assailment, has been mainly the protection of the 
country asa Protestant one. The mass of the people might be 
easily deluded by the specious lies of controversialists ; they 
might be easily seduced by the logic, which proves the truth of 
the Real Presence, and then changes the word for the lie of 
Transubstantiation ; they might be imposed upon by the 
argument that vindicates Church Authority, and thenclaims to 
have proved Jnfallibility ; by the reasoning that sets forth 
the doctrine of the Intermediate State, and then juggles in Pur- 
gatory ; by the high sounding learning that quotes forged De- 
cretals, and garbled Epistles and apochryphal treatises, and 
calls that the “Testimony of the Fathers.” They might be 
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easily misled by the well known tricks of trained Jesuit cham- 
pions, with “ dispensations” to assert anything or deny any- 
thing, for the ‘‘ good of the Church.” They cannot search out 
these subtleties, they cannot expose these mis-statements. 
Even their teachers ordinarily lack acquaintance with the sys- 
tem, and sufficient learning. In argument, as we have said, 
the Jesuits have had it all their own way with them. But 
with the people as a whole, argument has had its effect, simply 
because no argument could convince them, in spite of their 
eyes, that Romish Bishops and Priests and Jesuit missionaries, 
were not laboring for this one end, the introduction of an or- 
ganized foreign despotism. 

Here is, after all, the great weakness of Romanism in Amer- 
ica. It isin the land, but not of it. It is felt to be so. It is 
Italian, and not American. Its priesthood is largely Jesuitical 
and Ultra-Montane, and at war with Free Institutions. Its 
organization and its ideas, are antagonistic to the national life 
and feeling. It cannot naturalize itself, without ceasing to be 
Romish. The very causes of its growth, its immense foreign 
immigration,—its foreign priests,—with no ties binding them 
to the country,—its Bishops, appointed by a Foreign Prince,— 
its exclusive schools,—its organized, separate political standing 
in the country’s national or local politics,—all these have been, 
while giving it growth and power and wealth, only arraying 
against it more sternly and consciously the quiet, unspoken con- 
viction of all Americans. 

The capacities of the system for delusion have therefore had 
abundant exercise in trying to remove this national conviction. 
No opportunity has been neglected, no effort has been spared, 
no falsehood about its own established principles boggled to 
persuade people, against their very eyes, that Romanism was a 
most harmless affair, a thing purely religious, purely conscien- 
tious, having nothing to do with the kingdoms of this world, 
having.no ambition of any power save spiritual, the fast friend 
of free institutions, and a bulwark, if once well introduced, 
for the everlasting defence of ourown. You, Reader, like our- 
‘selves, have read somewhat of the doings in the ages, some- 
thing of the way the world’s story has run for several centuries 
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back, and we know the herculean labor the champions of Rome 
undertook. We can guess at the depth of ignorance they pre- 
suppose in an American audience, when they undertake to con- 
vince it of the great love Romanism bears to freedom and en- 
lightenment ! 

Nevertheless, they did presuppose such ignorance, and did 
undertake such labor. How it has fared with them, the “ elo- 
quent Jesuit Fathers,” who have been drummed out of nearly 
every ‘Catholic’ eountry in Europe, as the most unscrupu- 
lous slaves of a wretched tyranny, probably know as well as 
we. They could, however, feign to worship freedom in America, 
as they have feigned to worship Buddh in China, and cry 
“liberty” here as they cry absolutism in Spain. 

But the foundations are at last breaking up. The voice of 
brave people, gnawing their tongues for pain, their cries to a 
civilized Christendom for relief under the laziest, vilest, and 
most grinding of tyrannies, have entered into all men’s ears. 
Men have almost held their breath, over the spectacle of people 
butchered at their own doors, women and children slaughtered 
in their own streets, by renegade miscreants, at the word of a 
master they have sold themselves to for so many scudi a day ; 
over a vile system whose cruelty and stupidity are only equaled 
by its weakness. Sympathy and indignation both have found 
expression over all the world. And men breathe freer, now 
that that bloody game has been played out, and played so no- 
bly too. Should Americans, of all men, bedumb? They were 
there to see, when the “ Father of Christendom” blessed his 
children in Perugia. They have seen the “ butcher of Bologna” 
hissed and stormed out of their own shores by his indignant 
countrymen. They have traveled over the fairest land beneath 
the sun, and they have seen what “the Church” has made of 
Italy, and how happy, and contented, and altogether Arcadian 
a life they used to lead, under the benign government of the 
“Holy Father,” who inhabits that favored land! And they 
have seen that whole system at last crumbling to ruin, the 
Pope’s temporal sovereignty spurned, and his Bulls of excom- 
munication laughed and jeered at ! 

A little while ago, and when the issue was as yet pending, 
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they asked the champions of the Romish system in this coun- 
try, the common-sense question: “ Since this system, as you 
claim, is only spiritual, and this authority only heavenly and not 
earthly, and this supremacy you want to introduce among us 
only a supremacy in the Faith, why not free these groaning 
thousands, or let them free themselves, and still let your ‘suc- 
cessor of St. Peter,’ be supreme in his spiritual sovereignty ?” 
And how was that question answered ? Let it never be for- 
gotten, that the answer was given in monster “ meetings of 
sympathy with the Pope,” in Sermons, in Lectures, in Articles 
in their periodicals, in large sums of money sent to sustain 
him, and at last in a “ Pastoral Letter” by the Bishops. The 
answer was, “ We did not mean to confess it, but we were 
cheating you all along. Weuphold thisdespotism. It is “‘ the 
apple of our eye.” Our system is a political system. We will 
not allow it to be called in question. It exists by the chican- 
ery of European politics; we will prop it with the chicanery 
of American politics, too. Let Italy groan as it may, ‘the 
Church’ shall still exercise the ‘ divine right’ of trampling on 
the necks of four millions at least, till she is ready, as we hope, 
at last to trample on the necks of two hundred millions. So 
many must be left to keep her in exercise.” That was virtual- 
ly the answer, as understood by the American people. To 
have that answer laid away in their memory, is the price 
Bishop Hughes and his party have paid for their aid and com- 
fort in trying, and ‘trying in vain, to support, from free Amer- 
ica, a foreign usurper and tyrant on his seat. They may as 
well lay that assurance away in their hearts. This lesson 
will not be forgotten. To convince us to our own eyes, that 
their “Church” is not Catholic, to show us, past debate, its 
position spiritually, the Pope, the other day, “ out of his own 
head,” made a bit of a Faith for them, and set them all to 
preaching a gospel, now five years old! To convince us of 
its position temporally, which they have so pertinaciously de- 
nied as a “vile, Protestant slander,” when asserted by us, 
they now rally their forces, and collect their funds, and issue 
their Pastorals in support of a wretchedness and corruption, 
a vile imposition, and a stupid, contemptible tyranny, for whose 
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existence, while it lasted, the cheeks of all decent men in 
Christendom, of all names, were reddening with shame,—and 
which the Pope’s own people have hurled from them with in- 
dignation! In “heretic” America, enjoying a free speech that 
they could not enjoy in ‘‘ Catholic” Austria, they have so used 
the gift. In “heretic” England, protected by Protestants in 
the right ‘‘to speak the thing they will,” they have done the 
same, Protestants have drawn conclusions. Romanists are 
drawing them, too. We are sincerely thankful. Romanism 
has dropped the mask. It stands confessed. The “ infallible 
Church” has re-affirmed in 1860, the black and ved story of its 
Past. It isa little funny, we confess, to see Brownson, the re- 
viewer, whose words we have quoted above, just now taking the 
back track and eating his own words. “ It isa way he has.” 

What the end may be in Europe we do not know ; whether, 
what all Americans must hope for, the utter and final down- 
fall of a worse than Turkish imbecility and absolutism, or 
their firmer re-establishment by fraud and force on the necks 
of a suffering people, we cannot tell. Popery seems buried so 
deep, that it can have no resurrection. Let that go as it will, 
we have Romanism of the Jesuit and Ultra-Montane type here 
with us. We are called to deal with it and its results and 
efforts. We should do so understandingly. We should meet 
it, on no half-way ground of apology or concealment, in no 
mere mazy debates about speculative and school Theology, as 
if it were merely a system of false opinions, and an erring form 
of a purely spiritual Faith. There has been too much of that 
already. In all cases, it should be met on its own ground, on 
its own now avowed position,—that, namely, of an organized 
system, using the pretence of Christianity and religion to estab- 
lish a Foreign Prince and Bishop, as the supreme lord over 
men’s unwilling souls and bodies, and wielding ‘the two 
swords” at his sovereign pleasure. The first assertion in the 
contest being, that ‘the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction 
in these United States of America.” 

Whatever may be the ultimate result in Europe, the present 
troubles of the Papacy have done this much good in America. 
They have brought about an authoritative statement of the po- 
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sition of Romanism here, which has strengthened seven-fold the 
conviction, which so far, inspite of all effort, has been the ada- 
mantine barrier against it here. It has confessed among us, 
that a besotted brutal tyranny is “the apple of its eye.” It 
has published itself a conscious part of the old well-known sys- 
tem that enslaved men’s souls and tortured their bodies. It 
has re-affirmed, before all the world, under its hand and seal, the 
record of the Past,—its aims in America, the old aims which 
outraged people rebelled against of old, driven to despair. It 
will not be allowed to shirk that ground hereafter. It will be 
held to its.confessions, in this country at least. Weak, amia- 
ble Protestants can read it now at its own lips, and sentimental 
young gentlemen, who have coquetted with a Medizvalism they 
nick-named ‘ Catholic,” are without excuse for their vagaries 
hereafter. The lines are drawn by the hands of the Roman- 
ists themselves. The spirit of stern resistance, dormant in 
Protestants, has been roused and concentrated, by the revela- 
tions of Romanism in the last year, and thousands who are in 
the system have been shocked into a deeper knowledge of what 
it really is. The Romish Church in America, by confessing 
itself so thoroughly the Romish Church of the Pope’s own 
heart, has, with all the Jesuit acuteness of its leaders, given 
itself, if we are wise and watchful, the death-blow to its hopes. 
At all events, American Popery has “DEFINED ITS POSITION.” 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
EARLY JOURNALS OF GENERAL CONVENTIONS.* 


JOURNAL 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


BISHOPS, CLERGY AND LAITY, 
OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
IN A 


CONVENTION, 


HELD IN 


The City of Trenton, in New Jersey, from Tuesday, September 8, to 
Saturday, September 12, 1801. 


et —--O~1— 
LIST OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THE 
HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES. 

From the State of Massachusetts—Rev. Samuel Parker, D. D., 
Rey. William Harris. 

From the State of Connecticut—Rev. Ashbel Baldwin, Rev. Philo 
Shelton, Rev. Evan Rogers, James Clark, Esquire. 

From the State of New York.—Rev. Abraham Beach, D. D., Rev. 
Isaac Wilkins, Rev. John Ireland, Rev. John Henry Hobart, John 
Read, Esquire, William Ogden, Esquire. 

From the State of New Jersey—Rev. Uzal Ogden, D. D., Rev. 
Charles H. Wharton, D. D., Colonel Samuel Ogden, Matthias Wil- 
liamson, jun, Esquire, John Dennis, Esquire. 

From the State of Pennsylvania.—Rev. William Smith, D. D., Rev. 
Robert Blackwell, D. D. 

From the State of Delaware—Rev. Robert Clay, Rev. William 
Pryce, Joseph Burn, Esquire. 

From the State of Maryland.—Rev. James Kemp, Rev. Joseph 
G. J. Bend, Rev. John Coleman, Rev. George Dashiell, David Kerr, 
Esquire, William Helmsley, Esquire. 








*Continued from Vol. XIII. p. 534. 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES. 


——— oe 


TRENTON, STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 
St. Michael’s Church, Sept. 8, 1801. 


A SUFFICIENT number of Clerical and Lay Deputies to form a 
quorum not appearing, the members present adjourned to meet at the 
Church to-morrow morning at nine o'clock. 

Wepnespay, Sept. 9, 1801. 


The house met, and the Rev. Mr. Ireland read prayers. 

The members then adjourned to the State House, when a sufficient 
number of Clerical and Lay Deputies to form a house appearing, and 
a quorum being formed, the house proceeded to the appointment, by 
ballot, of a President, and a majority of votes was found for the Rev. 
Abraham Beach, D.D. The Rev. Ashbel Baldwin was appointed 
Secretary and Chaplain to the Convention. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Parker, and William Ogden, Esq. 
inform the House of Bishops that the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies is formed and ready to proceed to business. 

Resolved, That the rules of order established by the House of Cler- 
ical and Lay Deputies of the three preceding Conventions be adopted 
by this house. 

The Rev. Samuel Parker, D. D., and the Rev. William Harris, Cler- 
ical Deputies from Massachusetts; the Rev. Ashbel Baldwin, Rev. 
Philo Shelton, and Rev. Evan Rogers, Clerical Deputies, and James 
Clarke, Esq., Lay Deputy, from Connecticut; the Rev. Abraham Beach, 
D. D., Rev. Isaac Wilkins, Rev. John Ireland, and Rev. John Henry 
Hobart, Clerical Deputies, and John Read and William Ogden, Esgqrs., 
Lay Deputies, from New York; the Rev. Uzal Ogden, D. D., Clerical 
Deputy, and Col. Samuel Ogden and John Dennis, Esq., Lay Deputies, 
from New Jersey; the Rev. William Smith, D. D., and Rev. Robert 
Blackwell, D. D., Clerical Deputies, from Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
James Kemp, Clerical Deputy, and David Kerr, Esq., Lay Deputy, 
from Maryland, delivered in, at the Secretary’s table, certificates of 
their appointment, which were read, and determined to be satisfactory. 

Dr. Parker proposed the following resolution, which was adopted, 
viz. That, during the session of the present Convention, they shall 
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meet each day at 9 o’clock, A. M. and adjourn at 1 o’clock, P. M. and 
meet again at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Dr. Parker was requested by this house to give information to the 
House of Bishops of the foregoing resolution, who reported that they 
acceded to the same. 

The Rev. Dr. Beach presented the testimonial required by the can- 
ons, from the state Convention of New York, iw favour of the Rey. 
Benjamin Moore, D. D., the Bishop elect of that state. 

On motion, the following message was sent by the Rev. Mr. Hobart 
to the House of Bishops: “The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
wish to know from the House of Bishops, whether they have received 
any communication from Bishop Provoost, on the subject of his resig- 
nation of his Episcopal jurisdiction in the state of New York.” 

A communication was received from the House of Bishops, on the 
subject of the foregoing message from this house. 

The house then proceeded to sign the testimonial required by the 
canons in favour of the Rev. Benjamin Moore, D.D., Bishop elect of the 
state of New York; which, together with the testimonial from the state 
Convention of New York, was ordered to be presented to the House of 
Bishops. 

The house then adjourned until 4 o’clock, 


WEDNESDAY, 4 o'clock, P. M. 

The house met. 

The Rev. Charles H. Wharton, D. D., a Clerical Deputy from the 
state of New Jersey, and the Rev. Joseph G. J. Bend, a Clerical Dep- 
uty from the state of Maryland, presented their testimonials, which 
were approved, and they took their seats accordingly. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this house shall be read at the 
opening of the house every morning. 

The question being called for upon the alteration of the first article 
of the constitution, as proposed by the last General Convention; and 
the votes being taken by states, it was negatived. 

The house then adjourned until 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuurspay Mornine, Sept. 10. 

The House met according to adjournment, and the Chaplain read 
prayers. 

Matthias Williamson, jun. Esq., Lay Deputy from the State of New 
Jersey ; the Rev. Robert Clay, and the Rev. William Price, Clerical 
Deputies, and Joseph Burn, Esq., Lay Deputy from the state of Dela- 
ware; the Rev. John Coleman, and Rey. George Dasbiell, Clerical 
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Deputies, and William Helmsley, Esq., a Lay Deputy from the state 
of Maryland, presented their testimonials, which were read and ap- 
proved, and they took their seats accordingly. 

A message was received from the House of Bishops, informing this 
house that they had read and approved the testimonials in favour of 
the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Moore, Bishop elect of the state of New York, 
and had appointed to-morrow morning, 10 o’clock, for his consecration. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Rev. Mr. Bend inform the House of 
Bishops, that this House will attend the consecration of the Rev. Dr- 
Moore at the appointed time. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Wharton, Resolved, That the following 
addition be made to the 4th canon of 1799; viz. “unless when such 
candidate come recommended by the General Convention.” 

The Rey. Dr. Wharton was requested to carry the foregoing reso- 
lution to the House of Bishops for their concurrence. 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. Kerr : 

Whereas, the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held at Philadelphia 
in June, 1799, resolved that all proceedings respecting the consecra- 
tion of the Rev. Uzal Ogden, D. D., ought to be suspended until a 
future Convention of the state of New Jersey shall declare their sense 

of the subject ; 

Resolved, That the proceedings and declaration of the state Conven- 

.tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New Jersey, on the subject 
to them referred, be read, and that the testimonials of this house, 
requisite on such occasions, be given by this house. 

The proceedings of the state Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 

-church in New Jersey, respecting the election of Dr. Ogden as Bishop 

for that state, were accordingly read, and fully considered ; and the 
. question upon signing the requisite testimonial being taken by states, 
it was negatived. 

The house adjourned to 4 o’clock. 

Tuurspay, 4 o'clock, P. M. 

The house met. 

A communication from the House of Bishops, respecting the articles 
of religion, was read ; 

And, on motion, a committee, consisting of a Clerical member from 
each state, viz. Dr. Parker, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Wilkins, Dr. Ogden, Dr. 
Smith, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Kemp, were appointed to take into conside- 
ration the foregoing communication from the House of Bishops, and 
were ordered to report to this House to-morrow. 
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A message was received from the House of Bishops, disagreeing 
to the resolution of this house, making an addition to the fourti canon 
of 1799, and proposing instead thereof, that the fourth canon of 1795 
be revived with the following addition ; viz. “In which case the Bish- 
op shall record the reasons of the aforesaid dispensation; and the 
reasons so recorded shall be liable to be called for at any meeting of 
the state Convention, and, if said Convention think proper, shall be 
entered on their journals,”—“the fourth canon of 1799 to be 
repealed.” 

This house disagreed to the proposed substitute from the House of 
Bishops to their resolution, and requested a conference. Dr. Parker, 
Rev. Mt. Wilkins, and Rev. Mr. Kemp, were appointed a committee 
on the part of this house; and the Rev. Mr. Hobart was requested to 
inform the House of Bishops thereof. 

The following resolution was received from the House of Bishops, 
and agreed to by this house ; viz. 

Resolved, That it be made known to the State Conventions, that it 
is proposed to consider and determine, in the next general Convention, 
on the following alteration of the first article of the constitution, viz: 

Art. 1. There shall be a General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, on the third Tues- 
day of May, 1808, and on the third Tuesday of May in every third 
year afterwards, &c. as before. 

A proposed canon was received from the House of Bishops, respect- 
ing those persons who shall discontinue, without lawful cause, all 
exercise of the ministerial office ; which was considered by this House, 
and agreed to. 

On motion, Resolved, That the following clause be added to the 6th 
rule of order: “without the consent of two-thirds of the House.” 

On motion of Mr. Kerr, Resolved, That the presiding Bishop in the 
House of Bishops, be requested to appoint a clergyman of this House, 
to perform divine service, and preach a sermon every evening during 
the present session. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Bend, Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the several State Conventions of this church, to cause as great a 
number as possible of the constitution and canons of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and of the constitution and 
canons of their respective churches, to be printed and distributed 
among their respective congregations. 

The foregoing resolution was transmitted to the House of Bishops, 
and a message was received from them, informing this House that 
they had concurred in the same. 
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The Rev. Mr. Rogers, from Connecticut, asked leave of absence 
during the remainder of the session, which was granted. 

The Rev. Mr. Ireland, from the state of New York, asked leave of 
absence during the remainder of the session, which was granted. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Fripay, September 11. 


The house met, and the Chaplain read prayers. 

The Rev. Mr. Harris, from Massachusetts, asked leave of absence 
during the remainder of the session, which was granted. 

The House then adjourned to attend divine service at St. Michael’s 
church, Trenton, on occasion of the consecration of the Rev. Dr. 
Moore, Bishop elect of the church in New York. 

After divine service, the House met at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this House be presented 
to the Right Rev. Bishop White, for his sermon delivered this day, at 
the consecration of the Rev. Dr. Moore, and that he be requested to 
furnish a copy of the same for publication. 

A proposed canon was received from the House of Bishops, limiting 
the operation of the 4th canon of 1795. 

The foregoing canon was adopted with an amendment. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker, Rev. Mr. Shelton, and James Clark, Esq., 
were appointed a committee to consider certain memorials presented 
to this House from churches in New Hampshire and Vermont, and to 
report thereon. 

The Committee appointed to consider the communication from the 
House of Bishops, respecting the articles of religion, made a report, 
which was unanimously adopted, and sent to the House of Bishops 
for their concurrence. 

The Rey. Mr. Wilkins presented the following proposed canon: 
“No Lay Deputy shall be admitted as a member of this House, who 
shall not have been a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
for at least one year previous to his appointment. 

The question was taken by states on the foregoing canon, and the 
yeas and nays were as follows: 


CLERGY. Lalty. 


Massachusetts—No. 
Connecticut—Yea. Connecticut—No. 
New York—Yea. New York—Yea. 


New Jersey—No. 
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CLERGY. Lalry. 
Pennsylvania—No. 
Delaware—No. Delaware—No. 
Maryland-—No. Maryland—No. 


So it was determined in the negative. 

Resolved, That the Secretaries of the former Convention, and the 
Secretaries of the present Convention, be requested to transmit all 
the papers to the committee who were appointed for the purpose of 
arranging and recording the Journals of the Generai Convention ; and, 
when these papers are recorded, they shall be deposited with the 
Bishop of this Church in Pennsylvania, to be transmitted to the next 
General Convention. 

The House of Bishops informed this House, that they had concurred 
in the amendment, proposed by this House, to the proposed canon 
limiting the operation of the 4th canon of 1795. 

The House adjourned to 8 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


SaturDAY, 8 o'clock, A. M. 
The House met, and the Chaplain read prayers. 
The committee appointed to consider the memorials from certain 
churches in New Hampshire and Vermont, made the following report, 
which was read, and unanimously adopted ; viz : 


REPORT OF THE CoMMITTEE. 


It appears from the memorials of certain churches in the western 
part of the state of New Hampshire, and the eastern part of the state 
of Vermont, that, having agreed to and adopted the general constitu- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, they 
are desirous of forming a junction, and uniting themselves, for the 
purpose of holding Conventions, and effecting a due organization of 
their churches ; and, on account of the impracticability of joining with 
the other churches in said respective states, they are desirous of being 
considered as a separate district. Your committee are of opinion, that 
the 8th canon of 1795 militates against the wishes of said memorial- 
ists, but that their local situation requires a dispensation from the 
operation of said canon, more especially as many valuable tracts of 
land have been granted to the Episcopal Church in those towns, and 
others in the vicinity, which land requires the attention of a duly 
organized church for its preservation and improvement. Your com- 
mittee are therefore of opinion, that, from their peculiar circumstances, 
they ought to be allowed to put themselves under the jurisdiction of a 
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Bishop of one of the neighboring states, until a Bishop shall be duly 
consecrated and settled in said states, as the only measure that can 
relieve them under their peculiar situation and circumstances. 
Signed by order, 
8. PARKER. 


The above report was sent to the House of Bishops, and returned 
with their concurrence. 

The Rev. Mr. Hobart proposed a canon, prescribing the mode of 
publishing authorized editions of the common prayer book, &c. which 
was read and adopted, and sent to the House of Bishops. 

The House of Bishops returned the foregoing canon, with an 
amendment, in which this House concurred. 

The House of Bishops also returned to this House the resolution 
respecting the articles of Religion, with amendments, which were read 
and adopted. [For this resolution respecting articles of religion, as 
agreed to by the House of Bishops and the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, see Appendiz.| 

This House adopted, and sent to the House of Bishops, a resolution 
respecting certain spurious editions of the book of common prayer. 

The House of Bishops informed this House, that they disagreed to 
the above named resolution, and proposed another as a substitute, 
which was adopted by this House. 

The Rey. Dr. Smith proposed a canon, making an addition to the 
Ist canon of 1795, of Episcopal visitation; which was read and 
adopted, and sent to the House of Bishops. 

The House of Bishops informed this House, that they concurred in 
the foregoing canon. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Bend, Resolved, That the House of 
Bishops be requested to consider of and establish a course of theolog- 
ical studies proper for candidates for holy orders, and to report the 
same to the next General Convention. 

The House of Bishops concurred in the foregoing resolution. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Rev. Mr. Bend, Rev. Mr. Ireland, 
(of Baltimore,) Rev. Mr. Kemp, Rev. Mr. Coleman, and Rev. Mr. 
Dashiell, be appointed a committee to report to this House, at the 
next General Convention, such additional hymns as they shall think 
are adapted to Christian worship. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Beach, Rev. Mr. Hobart, 
with the Secretary of this House, be a committee on the part of this 
House, to revise and publish the Journals, &c. of this Convention, and 
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also to superintend the printing of Bishop White’s sermon, delivered 
before this Convention. 

Ordered, That five hundred copies of the Journals, and the same 
number of the sermon, be printed. 

On motion, Resolved, That the next meeting of the General Conven- 
tion be held in the city of New York. 

The House of Bishops concurred in the feregoing resolution. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Right Rev. Bishop Moore be 
requested to preach a sermon at the opening of the next General 
Convention; and that the Rev. Mr. Hobart inform the House of 
Bishops of the foregoing resolution, and that this House are ready to 
adjourn. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Rev. Mr. Waddell, Secretary of the 
House of Bishops, be requested to return the thanks of this Conven- 
tion to the Governor, for the use of the rooms in the State House. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this House be given to their President, 
the Rev. Dr. Beach, and to their Secretary and Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. 
Baldwin, for their attention and services. 

The Rev. Mr. Hobart reported, that the Right Rev. Bishop Moore 
would comply with the request of this House, to preach a sermon at 
the opening of the next General Convention; and that the House of 
Bishops, having no further communications to make, concurred in the 
resolution of adjournment. 

The House adjourned sine die. 

Signed by order of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

ABRAHAM BEACH, President. 
Ashbel Baldwin, Secretary. 


JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS. 


TRENTON, STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 
St. Michael’s church, Sept. 8, 1801. 

THIS being the day of the meeting of the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Right Rev. Bishop White, of 
Pennsylvania, appeared, and appointed to meet to-morrow at 9 o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 9, 1801. 

Present as before, together with the Right Rev. Bishop Claggett, of 

Maryland, and the Right Rev. Bishop Jarvis, of Connecticut. 
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The house attended divine servicc with the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. 

His excellency the governor having granted permission to the Con- 
vention to meet in the State House, Resolved, That this house do 
adjourn to meet immediately in the council chamber of the same. 

The house met at the State House. 

Some doubt arising in regard to the meaning of the rule of this 
house in the year 1792, substituted in the place of the 1st rule of this 
house in 1789—Resolved, That until the same shall be considered and 
explained by this house, the Right Rev. Bishop White be requested to 
preside at the present session. 

The Rev. Henry Waddell was appointed Secretary of this house. 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties, by the Rev. Mr. Kemp, informing this house that they were 
organized, and ready to proceed to business. This house informed 
them, that they were ready for the same. 

A letter was laid before this house from the Right Rev. Bishop 
Provoost, addressed to Bishop White as follows : 


New York, Sept. 7, 1801. 
“ Right Rev. and dear Sir, 
“TI think it my duty to request, that, as President of the House 
of Bishops, you will inform that venerable body, that, induced by ill 
health, and some melancholy occurrences in my family, and an ardent 
wish to retire from all public employment, I resigned, at the last 
meeting of our Church Convention, my jurisdiction as Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of New York. 
“Tam, with great regard, 
“ Dear and Right Rev. Sir, 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“SAMUEL PROVOOST, 
“ Right Rev. Bishop White.” 


A message from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies was read, as 
follows :—*“ The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies wish to know 
from the House of Bishops, whether they have received any commu- 
nication from Bishop Provoost, on the subject of the resignation of 
his Episcopal jurisdiction in the state of New York.” 
~ The House of Bishops having considered the subject brought before 
them by the letter of Bishop Provoost, and by the message from the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, touching the same, can see no 
grounds on which to believe, that the contemplated resignation is con- 
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sistent with ecclesiastical order, or with the practice of episcopal 
churches in any ages, or with the tenor of the office of consecration. 
Accordingly, while they sympathize most tenderly with their brother 
Bishop Provoost, on account of that ill health, and those melancholy 
occurrences which have led to the design in question, they judge it to 
be inconsistent with the sacred trust committed to them, to recognize 
the Bishop’s act as an effectual resignation of his episcopal jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless, being sensible of the present exigencies of the church 
of New York, and approving of their making provision for the actual dis- 
charge ot the duties of the episcopacy, the Bishops of this house are ready 
to consecrate to the office of Bishop, any person who may be presented 
to them with the requisite testimonials from the General and State 
Conventions ; and of whose religious, moral, and literary character; 
due satisfaction may be given. But this house must be understood to 
be explicit in their declaration, that they shall consider such a person 
as assistant or co-adjuator Bishop during Bishop Provoost’s life, 
although competent in point of character to all the episcopal duties ; 
the extent in which the same shall be discharged by him, to be depen- 
dent on such regulations as expediency may dictate to the church in 
New York, grounded on the indisposition of Bishop Provoost, and with 
his concurrence. 

The Secretary not being present, Bishop Jarvis is requested to 
deliver the above as a message to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, and to furnish that house with a copy of Bishop Provoost’s 
letter. ' 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties, by the Rev. Dr. Parker, informing, that the meetings of that 
house, during the session, are appointed to be at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, and at four in the afternoon. This house agreed on the 
same hours, and informed the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
thereof, by the Rev. Dr. Parker. 

Adjourned to 4 o’clock, P. M. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 9, 4 o'clock, P. M. 


The house met. Present as yesterday. 

The Rey. Henry Waddell took his place as Secretary to this house. 

The house agreed on a form and manner of setting forth the articles 
of religion, and agreed that the same be sent to the House of Clerical 
aud Lay Deputies for their concurrence ; which was done accordingly. 

The house then adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 
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Tuurspay, Sept. 10, 9 o’clock, A. M. 


The house met. Present as yesterday. 

The testimonial from the Convention of the church in the state of 
New York, in favour of the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Moore, as Bishop elect 
of the church in that state; and also the testimonial from the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies, now sitting, in favour of the said Dr. 
Moore, being received and read, and found agreeable to the prescribed 
forms; Resolved, That the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies be 
informed, that the Bishops now present are ready to proceed to the 
consecration of the Rev. Dr. Moore to-morrow morning, at 10 o’clock. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies informed this House, by 
the Rev. Mr. Bend, that they will attend the consecration of the Rev. 
Dr. Moore at the time appointed. 

This house received, by the Rev. Mr. Bend, a message as follows: 
“ The question being taken in the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
upon the following alteration in the 1st article of the constitution ; 
viz.‘ Art. 1. There shall be a General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America on the third 
Tuesday of May, in the year of our Lord 1805, and on the third 
Tuesday of May, in every fifth year afterwards,’ &c. And the votes 
being taken, it was determined in the negative.” 

This house resolved, That it be proposed to the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies to propose to the next General Convention, that the 
first article of the constitution shall be as follows; viz. “ Art 1. There 
shall be a General convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
the United States of America, on the third Tuesday in May, 1808, and 
in every third year,” &c. as before. 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties, by the Rev. Dr. Wharton, proposing an addition to the 4th canon 
of 1799. This house disagreed to the said proposal, and instead 
thereof, proposed to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies the 
revival of, and an addition to, that part of the 4th canon of 1795, 
which had been repealed, together with the repeal of the 4th canon 
of 1799. 

The house then adjourned to the afternoon. 

Tuurspay, 4 o’clock, P. M. 


The house met. Present as before. 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, by the Rev. Mr. Hobart, informing this house that they disagree 
to the proposal made to them by this house for the revival of, and an 
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addition to, that part of the 4th canon of 1795 which had been repealed 
together with the repeal of the 4th canon of 1799, and requesting a 
conference on the subject with this house ; whereupon the Right Rev. 
Bishop Claggett was appointed a committee on the part of this house, 
to meet and confer with a committee of the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies on the subject aforesaid. 
The house adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
Fripvay, Sept. 11, 9 o'clock. 


The house met. Present as yesterday. 

The house adjourned, in order to attend the consecration of the 
Bishop elect of the church in the state of New York. 

Frivay, 4 o'clock, P. M. 

The house met. Present as before. 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties, by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the several State Conventions 
of this church, to cause as great a number as possible of the constitu- 
tion and canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and of the constitution and canons of their respective churches, 
to be printed, and distributed among their congregations. 

Whereupon it was Resolved, That this House do concur in the 
aforesaid resolution. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Moore, who was consecrated this morning, 
appeared in the House and took his seat. 

A proposed canon, limiting the operation of the 4th canon of 1795, 
was adopted, and sent to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies for 
their concurrence. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies returned the above 
canon as adopted by them, with an amendment, which was agreed to 
by this House. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Claggett asked and obtained leave of 
absence. 

The House adjourned to 8 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

SaTurDAy, Sept. 12, 8 o'clock, A. M. 


The House met. Present, the Right Rev. Bishop White, the Right 
Rev. Bishop Jarvis, and the Right Rev. Bishop Moore. 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties, by the Rev. Dr. Smith, with a proposed canon, making an addi- 
tion to the 1st canon of 1795. ‘The proposed canon was agreed to by 
this House. 
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This House agreed to a resolution received from the House of Cler- 
ical and Lay Deputies, respecting articles of Religion. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
applications from certain churches of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
respecting certain arrangements on account of their local circumstances, 
which papers were accompanied with a resolution of the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies concerning the same. This House concur- 
red in the resolution. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hobart, a proposed canon, prescribing the mode of 
publishing authorized editions of the common prayer book, &c. which 
canon this House agreed to with an amendment. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
a proposal, that the next meeting of the Convention should be in the 
city of New York; in which this House concurred. 

The house of Clerical and Lay Deputies returned the amendment 
of this House, to the proposed canon prescribing the mode of publish- 
ing authorized editions of the common prayer-book, &c. with their 
concurrence. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies sent to this House a pro- 
posed resolution, requesting this House to consider of and establish a 
course of ecclesiastical studies proper for candidates for holy orders, 
and to report the same to the next General Convention. 

This House concurred in the foregoing resolution. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
a proposed resolution, concerning spurious editions of the common 
prayer, which this House disagreed to, and proposed the following as 
a substitute, viz : 

“Whereas this Convention has received information, that certain 
unauthorized books of common prayer have been published, in which 
some parts of the authorized book are omitted, and other matters 
added ; 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of every Bishop to make enquiry 
into, and report at every meeting of the Convention such cases of this 
sort as may have come within his knowledge.” 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
their concurrence in the foregoing resolution. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
a proposed resolve, that the Right Rev. Bishop Moore be requested 
to preach a sermon at the next General Convention; which resolve 
was adopted by this House. 
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This House received a message from the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, naming a committee on their part for revising and publishing 
the Journals; and the Right Rev. Bishop Moore was appointed a 
committee on the part of this House. 

A resolution was received from the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, requesting the Rev. Mr. Waddell to return the thanks of 
this Convention to the Governor, for the use of the rooms in the State 
House. 

This House concurred in the foregoing resolution. 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, informing this House that they are ready to adjourn. 

Resolved, That this House are also ready to adjourn. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this House be returned to the Rev. 
Mr. Waddell, their Secretary, for his attention and services. 

The House rose. 

Signed by order of the House of Bishops. 
WILLIAM WHITE, Presiding Bishop. 
Attest. Henry Waddell, Secretary. 


The Certificate of the Consecration of the Right Rev. Bishop Moore, 
is as follows : 


“KNOW all men by these presents, that we, William White, D. D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, presiding Bishop; Thomas John Claggett, D. D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of Maryland ; and Abraham 
Jarvis, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state 
of Connecticut ; under the protection of Almighty God, in St. Michael’s 
Church, in the city of Trenton, on Friday, the 11th day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and one, did then 
and there rightly and canonically consecrate our beloved in Christ, 
Benjamin Moore, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church in the City of New 
York, of whose sufficiency in good learning, soundness in the faith, and 
purity of manners, we were fully ascertained, into the office of Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of New York; to 
which the said Benjamin Moore, D. D., hath been elected by the Con- 
vention of the said state, in consequence of the inability of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Provoost, and of his declining all episcopal jurisdict 
within the said state. 

“In testimony whereof, we have signed our names, and caused our 
seals to be affixed. 
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. “ Given in the city of Trenton, this eleventh day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and one. 


“WILLIAM WHITE, (L. 8.) 
« THOMAS J. CLAGGETT, (L. 8.) 
“ ABRAHAM JARVIS.” (L. 8.) 


APPENDIX. 

Resolution of the Bishops, the Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, in Convention, 
in the city of Trenton, the 12th day of September, in the year of our 
Lord, 1801, respecting articles of religion. 


THE articles of Religion are hereby ordered to be set forth with 
the following directions, to be observed in all future editions of the 
same; that is to say— 

The following to be the title ; viz. 

« Articles of religion, as established by the Bishops, the Clergy and 
the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, in Convention, on the 12th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1801.” 

The articles to stand as in the book of common prayer of the church 
of England, with the following alterations and omissions, viz. 

In the 8th article, the word three in the title, and the words three— 
Athanasius’s creed, in the article, to be omitted, and the article to 
.read thus : 

ArT. 8. Of the creeds. 

«The Nicene creed, and that which is commonly called the Apostles’ 
-ereed, ought thoroughly to be received and believed ; for they may be 
proved by most certain warrants of holy scripture.” 

Under the title, “ article 21,” the following note to be inserted, viz. 

“The 21st of the former articles is omitted, because it is partly of 
a local and civil nature, and is provided for, as to the remaining parts 
of it, in other articles.” 

The 35th article to be inserted with the following note ; viz. 

“This article is received in this church, so far as it declares the 
books of homilies to be an explication of Christian Doctrine, and in- 
structive in piety and morals. But all references to the constitution 
and laws of England are considered as inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of this church, which also suspends the order for the reading 
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of said homilies in churches, until a revision of them may conveniently 
be made, for the clearing of them, as well from obsolete words and 
phrases, as from the local references.” 

The 36th article, entitled, “of consecration of Bishops and Minis- 
ter’s,” to read thus: 

“The book of consecration of Bishops, and ordering of Priests and 
Deacons, as set forth by the General Convention of this church in 
1792, doth contain all things necessary to such consecration and 
ordering ; neither hath it any thing that, of itself, is superstitious and 
ungodly : and, therefore, whosoever are consecrated or ordered accor- 
ding to said form, we decree all such to be rightly, orderly, and law- 
fully consecrated and ordered.” 

The 37th article to be omitted, and the following substituted in its 
place: 

“ Of the power of the Civil Magistrate.” 

“The power of the Civil Magistrate extendeth to all men, as well 
Clergy as Laity, in all things temporal, but hath no authority in things 
purely spiritual. And we’ hold it to be the duty of all men who are 
professors of the gospel, to pay respectful obedience to the civil 
authority, regularly and legitimately constituted.” 

Adopted by the House of Bishops. 
WILLIAM WHITE, D. D., Presiding Bishop. 
Adopted by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
ABRAHAM BEACH, D. D., President. 


— =m 0 Ge we -- 


CANONS—Passep 1801. 


Canon 1. Respecting those who discontinue all exercise of the 
Ministerial office without lawful cause, &c. 

If any person, having been ordained in this Church, or having been 
otherwise regularly ordained and admitted a Minister in this church, 
shall discontinue all exercise of the Ministerial office without lawful 
cause, or shall avow that he is no longer a Minister of this church, or 
shall live in the habitual disuse of the public worship, or of the holy 
eucharist, according to the offices of this church—such person, on due 
proof of the same, or on his own confession, shall be liable to be 
degraded from the ministry. 

Canon II. Limiting the operation of the 4th canon of 1795. 

The Bishop of this church, in any state, with the advice and consent 
of all the clerical members of the standing committee of his diocese, 
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may dispense with the knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, 
and other branches of learning not strictly ecclesiastical, which are 
required by the 4th canon of 1795. 


Canon III. Prescribing the mode of publishing authorized editions 
of the common prayer book, &c. 

The Bishop of this church, in any state, or, where there is no Bishop, 
the standing committee are authorized to appoint, from time to time, 
some suitable person or persons to compare and correct all new editions 
of the common prayer book, book of offices, &c. by some standard 
book ; and a certificate of their having been so compared and corrected 
shall be published with said books. And in case any edition shall be 
published without such correction, it shall be the duty of the Bishop, 
or, where there is no Bishop, of the Standing Committee, to give pub- 
lic notice that such edition is not authorized by the church. The 
Bishop of this church in Pennsylvania, is hereby authorized to set 
forth an edition of the articles of Religion, which, when published, 
shall be the standard copy. The octavo edition of the common prayer 
book, published in New York in 1793, by Hugh Gaine, and the quarto 
edition of the book of offices, &c. of the same year, published in the 
same place, are hereby established as standard books, with the excep- 
tion of errors evidently typographical ; the correction of which errors, 
is confided to such person or persons, as the Bishop or standing com- 
mittee may appoint for superintending any publication. 


Canon IV. Making an addition to the 1st Canon of 1795, con- 
cerning Episcopal Visitation. 

It shall be the duty of every Bishop of this Church to keep a reg- 
ister of his proceedings at every visitation of his diocese, and partic- 
ularly of the names and age of the persons confirmed, and to report a 
copy of such register to the House of Bishops, at every triennial 
meeting of the General Convention of this church, in order that the 
same may be communicated to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
to be preserved among the general records of the church. 

‘The above canons passed in Convention, September, 1801. 

By order of the House of Bishops. 
WILLIAM WHITE, D. D., Presiding Bishop. 
By order of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
ABRAHAM BEACH, D. D., President. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Recent Inquiries in THEoOLoGy: By Eminent English Churchmen: Being Essays 
AND Reviews. Re-printed from the second London Edition. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Rev. F. H. Hepa, D. D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 480. 


Whatever may have been thought and said of “Broad Church” Theology before, no- 
body can complain that it is not sufficiently outspoken now. If the secret of the op- 
position of these men to Prof. Mansel needs explanation, we have it, at least in 
part, in the volume before us. The first principles of the two Philosophies, his and 
theirs, are wide apart as Heaven and Earth. He teaches, that man must believe 
what he cannot comprehend, and receive and obey what God reveals, because God 
has revealed it. They do not teach any such thing. Here is one radical distine 
tion in the two systems. The Unitarian, Dr. Hedge, who wrote the Introduction 
to the American reprint of these “Broad Church” Essays, lately, in a published 
Sermon, puts this point clearly, as follows: 

“Dr. Hedge proceeded to examine that singular acquiescence in something exter- 
nal,—the slavish reliance on a letter, to which the name and credit of Faith are 
commonly assigned. He shewed its danger and the ruin it must bring upon the 
Church; and then passed to answer the question where the infallible authority in 
religion must be. He answered frankly, that there is for man “no infallible au- 
thority, out of the heart.” The oracle within—the answer of the Holy Spirit, which 
the listening soul receives in the innermost recesses of known consciousness, is, for 
each individual, the high tribunal of last appeal. * * * And between Reason 
and Rome there is no middle ground. It is quite too late, then, it is impossible 
here for Protestantism to take any steps backward.” 

This boasted Reason first decides what it will, and what it will not believe, about 
God Himself; and then decides, what is, and whatis not proper, for God to reveal. 
This is ‘Broad Churchism.’ It lacks the defiant tone, the vulgarity, the coarse pro- 
fanity of the Infidelity of England, Scotland, and the Continent, a century ago; of 
Hume, and Voltaire, and D’Alembert, and the French Encyclopedists, but it is Infi- 
delity, nevertheless, and none the less dangerous because it wears the guise of dis- 
cipleship. 

We can do no more now, than indicate, briefly, the contents of this volume. We 
will however say, in passing, that the publication of such a work, from such a 
source, marks an important epoch in the history of the English Church; and that 
the toleration of such views, by the authorities of the Church, would be a virtual 
abandonment of all the old tests of the Christian Faith. As to the moral honesty 
of men who can solemnly sign the Articles of the Church, and live on her emolu- 
ments, and still hold and teach such views as are contained in this volume—that, of 
course, is another matter. 

The subjects discussed, are, 1, The Education of the World, by Frederick Tem- 
ple, D. D.; 2, Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, by Rowland Williams, D.D.; 3, On 
the Study of the Evidences of Christianity, by Baden Powell, M. A., F. R.S.; 4, 
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Seances Historiques de Geneve—the National Church, by Henry Bristow Wilson, 
B. D.; 5, On the Mosaic Cosmogony, by C. W. Goodwin, M. A.; 6, Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750, by Mark Pattison, B.C.; 7, On the In- 
terpretation of Scripture, by Benjamin Jowett, M. A. All these writers are mem- 
bers of the Church of England. The Rev. Dr. Temple is Head Master of Rugby; 
the Rev. Dr. Williams is Vice-principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, and Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge; Baden Powell, lately deceased, was Professor of 
Mathematics in Oxford; the Rev. H. B. Wilson is Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts; 
C. W. Goodwin, is a Layman, and the only Layman on the list; Rev. Mark Patti- 
son is Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Rev. Benjamin Jowett is Regius Profes- 
sor of Greek, and Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. 

Thus it will be seen, that all these writers are members of one or the other of 
the two distinguished Universities. Twoof them were Professors in Oxford; and 
two are connected with other important Educational Institutions. The pvints, which 
these men discuss in their several Essays and Reviews, cover all that is distinctive 
in Christianity as a Supernatural System ;—the Creation of the world; the Creation 
of Man; the Fall of Man; the Atonement; Inspiration; Miracles; the authority 
of the Creeds: in short, every thing beyond a bald and naked Deism is thus sub- 
jected to the irreverent speculations of men, who have only given an air of novelty 
to Errors, which, with a single exception, are almost as old as Christianity; and 
which have been refuted again and again. We are told in the Preface, that “the 
writers have written in entire independence of each other, and without concert or 
comparison.” It is fair to say, that one of these writers, the Rev. Mr. Pattison, 
should not have been found in such company; but, without the above disclaimer, 
we might have supposed that these Essayists had divided up among them not only 
the outposts, but the subject matter of Christ’s Gospel, in order to make one grand 
sweeping charge. To prove that we have not misrepresented this School of The- 

- ology, we give an extract, here and there, and refer our readers, for further evi- 
dence, to the volume itself. 

Thus, see what Professor Baden Powell says on Miracles. ‘Questions of this 
kind are often perplexed for want of due atttention to the laws of human thought 
and belief, and of due distinction in ideas and terms. The proposition ‘that an 
event may be so incredible intrinsically as to set aside any degree of testimony,’ in 
no way applies to or affects the honesty or veracity of that testimony, or the reality 
of the impressions on the minds of the witnesses, so far as it relates to the matter 
of sensible fact, simply. It merely means this: that, from the nature of our antece- 
dent convictions, the probability of some kind of mistake or deception somewhere, 
though we know not where, is greater than the probability of the event really hap- 
pening in the way and from the causes assigned. * * * Testimony, after all, is 
but a second-hand assurance; it is but a blind guide; testimony can avail nothing 
against reason. The essential question of miracles stands quite apart from any 
consideration of testimony; the question would remain the same, if we had the evi- 
dence of our own senses to an alleged miracle, that is, to an extraordinary or inex- 
plicable fact. It is not the mere fact, but the cause, or explanation of it, which is 
the point at issue. The case, indeed, of the antecedent argument of miracles is very 
clear, however little some are inclined to perceive it. In nature and from nature, 
by science and by reason, we neither have nor can possibly have any evidence of a 
Deity working miracles ; for that we must go out of nature and beyond reason. If 
we could have any such evidence from nature, it could only prove extraordinary 
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natural effects, which would not be miracles in the old theological sense, as isolated, 
unrelated, and uncaused; whereas, no physical fact can be conceived as unique, or 
without analogy and relation to others, and to the whole system of natural causes.” 
pp. 120, and 159. This is, of course, with all its verbiage, little more than the 
old infidel objection of David Hume. It is notan argument. It is mere assertion. 

See what Professor Jowett says on Inspiration. “Nor for any of the higher or 
supernatural views of inspiration is there any foundation in the Gospels or Epis- 
tles. There is no appearance in their writings that the Evangelists or Apostles 
had any inward gift, or were subject to any power external to them different from 
that of preaching or teaching, which they daily exercised; nor do they anywhere 
lead us to suppose that they were free from error or infirmity. * * * To at- 
tribute to St. Paul or the Twelve the abstract notion of Christian truth, which af- 
terwards sprang up in the Catholic Church, is the same sort of anachronism as to 
attribute to them a system of philosophy. * * Still greater difficulties would be 
introduced into the Gospels by the attempt to identify them with the creeds.”—pp. 
379, 389. 

See, too, how Dr. Rowland Williams treats the Messianic Prophecies; as Ps. ii. 7: 
“Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee.” Ps. xxxii. 20: “He keepeth 
all his bones, not one of them is‘broken.” Ps. xxii. 16: “ They pierced my hands 
and my feet ;” and Isaiah lii. and liii: in which the Priesthood of Christ and the 
Atoning Sacrifice of the Cross are taught. In the whole range of Infidel writings, 
there is nothing more revolting and shocking to a Christian heart, than this entire 
Essay of Rowland Williams, when its evident design is clearly understood. 

On the Origin ef the Human Race, the Rev. Mr. Wilson says: “Some may con- 
sider the descent of all mankind from Adam and Eve as an undoubted historical 
fact; others may rather perceive in that relation a form of narrative, into which, 
in early ages, tradition would easily throw itself spontaneously.”—p. 226. And 
Professor Jowett says: “It is possible, and may one day be known, that mankind 
spread, not from one, but from many centres over the globe.”—p. 384. 

Our object, in this brief notice, is to show what the character of this “Broad 
Church” Theology is. As to its origin, there is no question. It is an attempt to 
graft into the mind of the English Church a habit of thinking and reasoning, for- 
eign to the whole genius of the Church, and thoroughly destructive of her Faith, 
and of all Faith. It is German Rationalism; nothing more, and nothing less. A 
new German Magazine, called Englisch-Theoiogische Forschungen und Kritiken (En- 
glish Theological Researches and Criticisms,) edited by Dr. Heidenheim, in speak- 
ing of these very men, says: “they have proved themselves to be great writers, 
and in their works we find wrought out the opinions of our German theologians.” 

Nor, let it be said, that there is no danger of this Infidel Philosophy perva- 
ding our own Church. There is danger. It is the Philosophy of Naturalism, al- 
ways and everywhere. It is held, and taught, and preached, and published, all 
about us. Saddest of all, it comes to us with the imprimatur of those great Uni- 
versities, where we have been wont to look for learning and wisdom. Our duty as 
Churchmen is to meet this so-called Philosophy, boldly, in the outset; to call things 
by their right names; to label it poison and to treat it as such; to face fundamen- 
tal Error like men pledged, before God, to contend earnestly for the Faith once de- 
livered to the Saints. 

Wewill not leave this volume of “ Essays and Reviews” without saying, that the 
learning of these men has been greatly overrated. There is a supercilious, patron- 
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izing air, a sort of literary cockneyism, a tone of vast pretension, in several of 
these papers; and yet some of them, especially that of Dr. Temple, are evidently the 
production of mere sciolists. Genuine scholars never write so. The really learned 
men of our age find no such objections to Miracles; no such contradictions in the 
Scriptures; no such conflict between Science and Revelation. Archbishop Whate- 
ly hits off the inflated style of these men very well. ‘These persons have long 
been accustoming their disciples to admire, as a style truly philosophical, what can 
hardly be described otherwise than as a certain haze of words, impérfectly under- 
stood, through which some remote ideas, scarcely distinguishable in their outlines, 
loom as it were upon the view, in a kind of dusky grandeur, which vastly exagge- 


rates their proportions.” 


Tue Works oF Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. Collected and Edited by James Spedding, M. A., 
Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., and Douglas Denon Heath. Vols. XI. and XII., being 
Vols. I. and II. of the Literary and Professional Works. Boston: Brown & Tag- 
gard. 12mo., 1860. pp. 461, 454. 


The enterprising publishers most certainly degerve, not only the gratitude, but 
the coéperation of all scholars and thinkers in our country, in their republication of 
the Works of Lord Bacon. The influence, which Bacon has exerted, has been 
greater, probably, than that of any other uninspired man. In Physics and Meta- 
physics, in Morals, in Social Order, and even in Religion, the Baconian Philosophy 
has wrought incalculable changes. It has done vast good, and almost infinite mis- 
chief. The limits and the true province of Induction is one of the great problems of 
the age. The publishers, in their beautiful edition, have commenced with the Lite- 
rary Works of Lord Bacon; his Philosophical Works are to follow; and the whole 
will be completed in fifteen volumes. The introductory volume contains the His- 
tory of the Reign of King Henry VII., with valuable Appendices; also, the Be- 
ginning of the History of the Reign of Henry VIII.; the Beginning of the His- 
tory of Great Britain; and his Discourse on the Life of Queen Elizabeth. These, 
though valuable, (and his History of Henry VII. is the basis of nearly every His- 
tory of that period since written,) are yet the least important of his works. 

The Second Volume in this series includes the Memorial of Prince Henry; the 
Character of Julius Caesar; the Additions and Corrections of Camden’s Annals; 
the Civil and Moral Essays, which have passed through almost innumerable Editions, 
and have been translated into several Modern Languages. These Essays are in 
the form of Apothegms, and are upon subjects, which, as Bacon says, “come home 
to men’s business and bosoms,” and they have had great popularity. The volume com- 
mences, also, the ‘“ De Sapientia Veterum,” or, “Of the Wisdom of the Ancients.” 
The Key of this work was Bacon’s theory, that, long before the days of Homer, 
there was upon the earth a period of high intellectual cultivation, now forgotten. 
Although our modern wiseacres, and especially our scientific men of the Develop- 
ment School, are scouting this idea, there is a growing conviction among scholars, 
we mean those who are really scholars, that Bacon’s theory is the only tenable one. 
Dr. South, of course, overstated the matter when he said, that “an Aristotle was 
but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Paradise.” There 
is a great principle involved in this question, which some of our modern Infidels 
are sagacious enough to appreciate. It is high time for Christian scholars to dis- 
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card the old heathen notion, the mutum et turpe pecus, or else to be ashamed of 
themselves. It is as false to History and Philosophy, as it is to Revelation. 

Messrs. Brown and Taggard’s edition is one of the best specimens of typography 
that our country has yet produced. Mr. T. H. Pease, of New Haven, will furnish 
the work at publishers’ prices. 


History oF LATIN CuHRIsTIANITY; Including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nicholas V. By Henry Harr Mivmay, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In Eight 
Volumes: Vol. I, 8vo. pp. 554. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 


It is now more than six years since this great work of Dean Milman was issued 
from the London press, and the rank, which it already holds among scholars, fully 
justifies the American publishers in the large expenditures, upon which they have 
ventured in bringing out this new and elegant edition, the first volume of which is 
before us. We certainly shall do what we can to aid them in its circulation; and 
we earnestly advise our readers, Clerical and Lay, instead of wasting their time and 
money in mental dissipation over the fashionable trash of the day, to commence at 
once with these volumes, and to read them thoroughly as they shall appear. At 
the same time, our conviction as to the character of Milman as a historian is very de- 
cided, and we shall criticise this history with the utmost freedom before we are 
through with it. It has a certain distinct character; it is unlike any other Church 
history that has yet been written; the author’s stand-point, ideal, and method, are 
emphatically his own; and on all these, we shall have something to say by-and-by. 
All that we design now, is, to call attention to the work, and to urge our readers 
to procure it and to read it. 

Dean Milman is already well known in this country asan Author. His “ History 
of the Jews,” which had passed to a second edition in London, in 1830, and his ad- 
mirable and well-guarded edition of ‘“‘Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” are well known to many of our readers, and they indicate the 
preparation, the years of careful investigation, which could qualify him for the 
great work of his life. His ‘History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to 
the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire,” or down to near the beginning 
of the fifth century, was republished in this country, with a Preface and Notes, by 
the late Rev. Dr. Murdock, in 1841, and formed an introduction to the work which 
is now before us, which is devoted mainly to the re-creation of European Society, 
under the influence of Christianity. 

The work is issued in a beautiful crown octavo, and will be completed in eight 
volumes, each consisting of about six hundred pages. In typography, paper, &c., 
the work is all that the most fastidious can desire, and yet it is issued at a very 
cheap rate. 


COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES, with other Treatises. By E. W. HeENGSTENBERG, 
D. D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated from the German by D. W. 
Son. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 8vo., pp. 488. 


Hengstenberg is a Layman; is Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity at Berlin; is the head and leader of what is called the “ High Church Lu- 
theran party ;” has opposed himself resolutely to the more moderate views of the 
Government in respect to religious toleration; in his numerous writings, he has 
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lashed the monstrous heresies of his times, with the most unsparing severity; is 
thoroughly orthodox, after the Lutheran stamp, on such points as the Church, Min- 
istry, and Sacraments; and is, withal, deeply learned, and, in the field of critical ex- 
egesis, and in force and energy of style, he has probably few equals, and no superior. 
As a Commentator, he has been a voluminous writer; and his Expositions of the Mes- 
sianic Prophecies, and of the Book of Psalms, have been translated into English, and 
have been well received. The volume before us contains not only a Commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, filling nearly half of the book, but also Prolegomena to the Song 
of Solomon, and Essays on the Prophet Isaiah, on the Sacrifices of Holy Scrip. 
ture, on the Jews, and on the Christian Church. On the subject of Sacrifices, we 
quote a single passage: ‘‘ Regarding all that is written concerning the sin-offer- 
ings of the Old Testament in this light, we shall be in a high degree affected and 
benefited thereby. We shall be penetrated by a conviction that sin may not be 
treated lightly ; we shall feel that we cannot help ourselves to the forgiveness of 
sins, as we like; that, according to God’s eternal order, there is no forgiveness 
without blood; that it is a crime to think of presenting ourselves before the holy 
God and His strict judgment seat with other pretended offerings; that the blood of 
atonement is the real mark of distinction between the world and the people of God; 
and, finally, that all separations from the world which are not rooted in this blood 
of atonement must come to a miserable end. A consideration of the Old Testa- 
ment sin-offering will force us nearer and nearer to Christ and His cross, and bring 
us into more intimate union with Him who loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood.” 

The writings of such a man, and on such subjects, some of which are among 
the most difficult in Holy Scripture, will receive the attention of all close students 
of the Inspired Word. While he will be found generally orthodex, he holds some 
peculiar views; as, for example, upon the Millennium, the restoration of the Jews, 
&c., &c. The publishers, who are distinguishing themselves for the solid and sub- 
stantial works which they are offering to the public, are sparing no expense to pre- 
sent them in an attractive form. 


THE VOCABULARY OF PuHILosopHy, Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical, with Quota- 
tions and References for the Use of Students. By W1iii1aM FLemrna, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. From the Second re- 
vised and enlarged London Edition. With an Introduction, Chronology of the 
History of Philosophy brought down to 1860, Biographical Index, Synthetical 
Tables, and other additions, by CHARLEs P. Kraut, D. D., Translator of Tholuck 
onthe Gospel of St. John. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp.662. 


Dr. Fleming, the author and compiler of this Vocabulary, is abundantly compe- 
tent to prepare such a work as is here attempted for the first time, we believe, in 
our language. It is much more than a mere definition of the terms in Philosophy, 
which students meet with in the course of their reading and studies; in the course 
of his illustrations, the author gives, in no small extent, the history of these terms, 
and so of Philosophy itself. Valuable assistance has also been rendered him by Mr. 
Haywood, Mr. Morell, and Prof. M‘Cosh, of Queen’s College, Belfast. The work, 
however, of Dr. Fleming, illustrates Philosophy as its terms are understood 
and used in the English and Scottish Schools. The American Editor, Dr. Krauth, 
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has added to the bulk of the volume, and somewhat to its utility, by introducing 
some of the terms used by modern German Philosophers; also a Chronological Ta- 
ble, &c. and, more especially, by the preparation of a “ Biographical Index of Au- 
thors and of Proper Names,” covering seventy closely filled pages. In this, every 
author quoted, or alluded to in the Vocabulary, is given, with a pretty full list of 
the works which they wrote, titles, dates, &c. The volume cannot fail to have a 
very considerable, and we hope a large circulation. Every thinking man, and es- 
pecially every public man, will be glad to have at hand a Vade Mecum, where the 
philosophical terms, which he meets with every day, and which sometimes he must 
notice, are clearly explained. Such are Realism, Nominalism, Idealism, Rational- 
ism, Subjectivism, Optimism, &c., &e., &c. Such of our Clergy as derive their 
pabulum from Harper’s Magazine, and the Ledger, will find this a very stupid book. 


An AMERICAN Dictionary of the English Language, by Noan WessTER, LL. D., 
revised and enlarged by Cuauncey A. Goopricu, Professor in Yale College, to 
which are now added Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of Synonyms, &c. Spring- 
field, Mass. 1859. 

This work has been so long and so favorably known wherever the English 
language is read or spoken, as to require no commendation from us. A volume of 
which Lord Brougham could say, “It has come to be a necessity to every educated 
man,” deserves the great success and extended circulation which it has attained. 

The edition recently published embodies some new features which may properly 
receive a brief notice. It is not a new revision of the whole work; that yet remains 
to be accomplished. But a great amount of new and valuable matter has been 
added to that previously contained in the volume. To name these new features in 
the order in which they occur as we open it, they consist of a series of Pictorial 
Illustrations, fifteen hundred in number; a table of Synonyms, discriminated with 
great care by the editor, the late Professor Goodrich; an Appendix of words not 
previously inserted or of recent origin, to the number of more than nine thousand; 
a Pronouncing Vocabulary of the proper names of distinguished individuals of 
modern times; a collection of quotations, words, phrases, proverbs and colloquial 
expressions from the Latin, French, Italian and Spanish, rendered into English; 
Tables of Abbreviations and Arbitrary signs in common use, with their explanations; 
and the Peculiar Use of words and terms in the Bible. 

A few remarks now, as to some of these new features. Of the Pictorial 
Illustrations we may say, in general, that they are very striking and well executed, 
They enable one to take in at a glance what it would often require many lines to 
describe in words. They supplement a definition with great clearness and distinct- 
ness. We might perhaps take exception to some of them as not correct in 
arrangement and classification, but are not disposed to be over-critical where so 
much real excellence appears. Of the Table of discriminated Synonyms, we cannot 
but express high admiration. The distinctions are eminently just, though brief in 
statement, and must greatly assist those who wish to understand the shades of 
meaning between words usually and loosely regarded as synonymous. We could 
wish the Table larger, so that more words of this class might be found here, thus 
discriminated for the benefit of both writers and speakers. 

The Appendix of new words is a feature of great practical value. We find 
many here, for which one may look in vain in some later Dictionaries. Some of 
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them may be of questionable character, but the mass consists of words cle rly 
belonging to the English language in its present state, and, as such, may rightly 
claim their place on the pages of a Dictionary. 

The Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names of distinguished men of modern 
times meets a want, that has often been expressed by many unacquainted with the 
language to which these names belong. 

The explanations given of phrases, proverbs, etc., as also of abbreviations and 
arbitrary signs, are no less a convenience and benefit to multitudes. 

To this notice, too brief to do justice to the work before us, we can only add, 
that these new features combine to render this edition a decided improvement on 
those that have gone before, and especially worthy of continued confidence, and a 
widened circulation. As being such we commend it to our readers. 


ProLEGOMENA Logica: An Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical 
Processes. By Henry Longueville Mansel, B. D., LL.D., Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. First American, from the Second English 
edition, corrected and enlarged. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. pp. 291. 


This is not a treatise on Psychology alone, or on Logic alone. The main object 
of this work is to show what are the relations existing between Logic and 
Psychology. A failure to recognize these relations is the fatal defect in what is 
termed the Kantian Philosophy. Here is where Professor Mansel and Sir William 
Hamilton first start in their opposition to the Ethics of Modern German Philosophy ; 
for the subject matter of discussion covers of necessity the whole field of mental 
operations, in Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, and Revealed Religion. Some of 
the objectors to Prof. Mansel have done him great injustice, in not keeping in mind 
certain elementary principles which lie at the basis of all his investigations. Before 
assailing his Philosophy, if they would define their own position in respect to his 
views of the powers and capacities of the human mind, they would do their readers 


good service. 


Lectures ON Logic. By Sir Wa. Hamitron, Bart., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. Henry L. 
ManskEL, B. D., LL. D., and Jonn Verrcu, M. A. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 731. 1860. 


We have expressed ourselves so fully on our previous pages in respect to Sir 
William Hamilton’s method of reasoning, that we need only very briefly call at- 
tention to these Lectures. They were commenced on his taking the professional 
chair in 1836, and were repeated, with some alterations, up to the time of his death 
in 1856; and they express, therefore, his mature convictions. The Editors tell us 
that the author availed himself of the labors of previous writers, and especially 
“that to the works of the German logicians of the present century, particularly to 
those of Krug and Esser, these Lectures are under special obligations.” The 
Appendix, of nearly two hundred pages, is made up of papers of Sir William 
Hamilton, of great interest to the select few, though perhaps of less value to the 
general scholar. The Index is very full and complete. 


Tue Words or THE LorD Jesus. By Rupo.r Stier, Doctor of Theology, Chief 
Pastor and Superintendent of Schkenditz. Volumes VII. and VIII. Trans- 
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li ed from the Second revised and enlarged German Edition. By Rev. 
William B. Pope. New Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 
8vo. pp. 490, 458. 

The very objections which the modern school of Commentators in Germany bring 
against this work of Stier are, as far as they go, the highest possible testimony in 
its favor. Without following the Primitive method of Interpretation, he yet so far 
sympathises with it, as to find, everywhere, in the Old Testament and the New, 
that deeper meaning, which the worldling understands not; he evinces the inward 
conscious certainty, that indeed “ the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of Prophecy." 
But this is a method of interpretation which the obedient, penitent, loving heart 
alone can follow. Undevout Science ridicules and hates it; and its rules of 
criticism may sometimes perplex it. And yet the blessed Jesus Himself taught 
this method of understanding His Word; “If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” 

These two volumes (bound in one large octavo,) are devoted to “the Words of 
the Passion,” and “the Words of the Risen and Ascending Lord.” We are sure 
that both Ciergy and Laity will find in this exposition of our Saviour’s Words, great 
depths of meaning, of which they never dreamed before; and, from Advent to 
Whitsunday especially, it will be found a good book for the study and the closet, 
On certain great test questions, as the Doctrine of the Trinity, and of the 
Sacraments, the Churchman will find little that is not most thoroughly orthodox. 
It is, in all respects, a different work from those popular shallow Commentaries, 
which fill the shelves of our modern libraries. 


Tue Rock or AGEs; or, Scripture Testimony to the One Eternal Godhead of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. By Epwarp Henry BIcKER- 
sTeTuH, M. A. With an Introduction, by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Rector of 
Emanuel Church, Boston. Late Preacher to the University, and Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals, in Harvard College. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 214. 

There are three strongly marked characteristics of this volume. Ist. It is pre- 
pared by one who had passed years of incessant spiritual conflict in respect to this 
great question, the Divinity of the Son of God. 2nd. It is such a grouping, a 
masterly presentation of the Scripture argument on the Trinity, as we have never 
seenelsewhere. And 3d. It exhibits that Doctrine, not in a dry speculative manner, 
addressed to the intellect alone; but as a Doctrine which meets, and which alone 
meets, the profound, awful questions of our moral being. In his able and manly 
Introduction, the Rev. Dr. Huntington, who has himself lingered around and gazed 
upon this great Mystery of our Religion as few men in modern times have done, 
pays to this work the highest possible tribute of his admiration. He says, “Con- 
clusive as the Biblical proof had appeared to us, we acknowledge that its vast 
sweep and marvelous power had never been felt as they were, after following 
through these stately and beautiful lines of demonstration.” The work will do vast 
good. It will guide the enquiring and strengthen the weak. It is a book for the 
closet and the study, a book to keep, and a book to give away. We hope the 
“Church Book Society” will place it on its list, and help to circulate it over the 
length and breadth of the land. 
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Science in TuHeoLocy. Sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the Uni- 
versity. By Apam S. Farrar, M. A., etc. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 
1860. pp. 250. 


* We confess that we do not like the title of this Volume. Even the ordinary 
terms, “Scientific Theology,” and “ Systematic Divinity,” we have an aversion to. 
There is throughout the American Church a growing aversion, not to Creeds, not tu 
dogmatic téaching, but to that metaphysical interpretation of Creeds which is 
usually known under the term, Scientific Theology. This tendency to substitute 
Interpretation of Doctrine for the doctrine itself, is in its reaction the source of 
half the infidelity of modern times, and is one main cause of the tendency in certain 
quarters to give up all dogmatic teaching whatsoever. We wish Mr. Farrar had 
borne stronger testimony against this mischievous habit, so tempting to a certain 
‘class of minds. It is the root-principle of sectism, in the Church and out of it. 
His object is to trace, historically, and almost from the very dawn of Christianity, 
the attempts to harmonize the great Doctrines of Revelation with various Schools 
of Philosophy, as the Alexandrian; the Neo-Platonic; the Nominalism and Real- 
‘ism of the Schoolmen; Physics and Metaphysics; Intellectualism; and Positiv- 
iism. The titles of his nine Discourses will show the breadth of his field. I. On 
ithe gradual Discovery of the Divine Attributes through Scripture and Science. 
IL Divine Providence in General Laws. III. Divine Benevolence in the Economy 
.of Pain. IV. Jewish Interpretation of Prophecy. V. The Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. VI. The Atonement. VII. Laws in the Life Spiritual. VIII. The Gifts of 
«the Holy Ghost. IX. Providence in Political Revolutions. 
The tone of Mr. Farrar’s discourses is unexceptionable; these great themes are 
‘handled with ability and vigor; and our Clergy, especially, will find them rich in 
learning and exceedingly suggestive. 


Tue LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL Africa. A Picture of Exploration. By RIcHARD 
F. Burton, Capt. H. M. I. Army; Fellow and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 572. New 
Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 


Capt. Burton, at the request of the Royal Geographical Society of London, re- 
-ceived leave of absence from his regiment in India, for two years, to undertake an 
expedition of exploration into the regions of Equatorial Africa. Judging from his 
Appendix, in which we have a statement of his misunderstandings with public func- 
‘tionaries in the settlements of his accounts; and, judging also from his quarrel (if 
we must so call it,) with Capt. Spekes, his companion in his travels, we conclude 
that Capt. Burton, like most adventurers, is a man of strongly marked individuali- 
‘ties of character. But he evidently is, as the English say, clever, and his volume 
gives important information of a region of country hitherto little known. March- 
ing a thousand miles into the heart of the country, he visited and explored the 
great Central Lake, Tanganyika, lying between §. lat. 3° 35’ and S. lat. 7° 20/; in 
length about two hundred and fifty miles; with a mean width of about twenty miles; 
and having an area of about five thousand square miles. This Lake receives and 
absorbs the river system of that large portion of Central Africa. Though it has 
no outlet, its waters are not saline. He also describes the circumjacent country, 
and this portion of his work is specially interesting and valuable. His companion, 
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Capt. Spekes, visited the more northern Lake, Nyanza, a description of which ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine in Oct. 1859; but Capt. Burton is certain that it 
has no connection with the River Nile, as has been lately maintained by Capt. 
Spekes. In respect to the people of East Africa, and the prospect of commercial 
relations with them, the Captain’s testimony is decided enough to cool the most 
sanguine. He landed at Zanzibar Island, on his return home, March, 4, 1859, hav- 
ing been exposed more than two years to every variety of hardship and suffering ; 
of which, however, he utters, we are glad to see, not a word of complaint. The 
volume has an elaborate map; numerous illustrations; two Appendices, one of 
them very valuable; and a copious Index. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE UPPER AND LOWER AMOOR, AND THE RUSSIAN 
ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA AND CHINA. With adventures among 
the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjoure, Manyargs, Toungouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, 
and Gelyaks; the Hunting and Pastoral Tribes. By Tuomas WITLAM ATKINSON, 
F.G.8., F. R. G. S., Author of “Oriental and Western Siberia.” With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 8vo. 
pp. 448. New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 


The constant aggressions on the part of Russia, by which she is pushing her 
boundary line farther and farther toward the South in Asia, seem to have alarmed 
the English people and hence to have given to this work of Mr. Atkinson extra- 
ordinary interest. The Narrative lacks order and continuity, so that it is sometimes 
difficult to follow him even with the aid of his Map. His description of his journey 
from Semipalatinsk over the Altai mountains, and through the regions of Central 
Asia to the head waters of the Amoor, and through the country which that vast 
river drains, is graphically written, and is full of interest and information. It isa 
country of wonderful resources, which Russia seems destined to develop and control. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN A. QUITMAN, Major General, U. 8. A., and Gov- 
ernor of the State of Mississippi. By J. F. H. Cirarporne. In two Volumes, 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 400,392. New Haven: 
Peck, White & Peck. 


The Life and Correspondence of Gen. Quitman, as given by Mr. Claiborne, is an 
attractive work. Besides the interest which attaches to a well written biography, 
and besides the information contained on many points in our National history, 
and especially concerning the Mexican War, the work deserves to be read for other 
reasons, in all parts of our country. Our pages, of course, are closed to the intro- 
duction of party politics; and hence we cannot discuss certain questions of politi- 
cal economy with which Gen. Quitman has been more or less identified for the last 
fifteen or twenty years. But he wasnot only a brave soldier, he was a bold, frank, 
out-spoken man; he held no opinions which he dared not avow, and the consequen- 
ces of which he was not prepared to meet. His Funeral Sermon, by his Pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Perry, of Natchez, shows him to have been a man respected and 
beloved in all the relations of private life. Almost his last words were, as his 
daughter said to him, ‘“‘ My Father, look to Jesus; He is your only hope.” “ Yes, 
Yes,” answered the dying parent, “I know it. He is my trust.” He died July 
17th, 1858, aged fifty-nine years. Mr. Claiborne has done his work with ability 
and skill. 
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Tue Cuatn-BEARER; or the Littlepage Manuscripts. By J. Fenmiore Cooper. II- 
lustrated from engravings by Darley. New York: W. A. Townsend. 1860. 


12mo. pp. 486. 
Jack Tier; or The Florida Reef, &. &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 511. 


Tue Repskixs; or Indian and Injin. Being the Conclusion of the Littlepage Man- 
uscripts. 12mo. pp. 536. 


CuRISTIAN Son@s, Translations and other Poems. By the Rev. James GILBORNE 
Lyons, LL.D. “The Service of Song.” Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 


1861. 12mo. pp. 157. 


This new edition of Dr. Lyons’ “ Christian Songs” is a gratifying proof that our 
American readers know how to appreciate genuine Poetry ; for there is such poetry 
in these Songs, and poetry of a high order. Some of the twenty-three new Poems 
in the new edition are rare gems of beauty, and will add to the reputation of the 


writer. 


Toe New AMERICAN CycLopepia. A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1860. Volume X. Jerusalem—Macferrin. 8yo. pp. 788. 


This work fully sustains the promise of its earlier volumes. Among the more 
elaborate Articles in the present volume, are those on the Jesuits; Samuel John- 
son, LL. D.; Kant; LaFayette; Language; Latin Language and Literature; Law 
of Nations; Lead; Lithography; London; Luther and the LutheranChurch. The 
Article on the “ Lord’s Day,” we should like to comment upon, and to take occasion 
to expose the sophistry of Archbishop Whateley and that schoc! of theologians, on 


the subject. 


Tue BupGet CLosep. By Jane AnTHony Eames, Author of “A Budget of Let- 
ters,” &c. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 12mo. pp. 368. 


Such of our readers as remember Mrs. Eames’ “ Budget of Letters” from the 
Nile and the Holy Land, will be pleased to see the concluding volume, in which 
she describes her visit to Constantinople and to the most prominent points of inter- 
est in Southern, Central aad Western Europe. Her letters are altogether unpre- 
tending; there is no attempt at fine writing or elaborate description; they are the 
simple, unadorned record of every day's observation, such as might be expected 
from an educated lady writing to her familiar friends. The reader almost uncon- 
sciously seems to be a sharer in the sight-seeing, so naturally is the story told. 


Tue LIFE AND WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON Doane, D. D., LL. D., For 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS BisHop OF NEW JERSEY. Containing his Poetical Works, 
Sermons, Miscellaneous Writings; with a Memoir, by his son, WILLIAM CRos- 
WELL Doane. In Four Volumes. Vol. 1., Vol. Il. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. (pp. 709 and 662.) 


As we hope in another No. to examine these volumes with some care, we at 
present only announce their publication. The character of Bishop Doane was very 
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strongly marked, and, judging from the volumes before us, the work undertaken by 
his son cannot fail to attract great interest throughout the whole Church. We ob- 
serve, in the Church Journal, a Card from the Rev. Mr. Doane, correcting the 
statement in the Memoir that Bishop Doane was, “in connection with the Rev. Dr. 
Upfold, the founder of St. Luke’s Church, New York.” It seems that the parish 
was founded by Bishop Upfold in 1820, several months before Bishop Doane’s Or- 
dination to the Diaconate, and that Bishop Doane was then the Assistaut to Bishop 
Upfold, in the Parish. 


UNITARIANISM DEFINED: The Scripture Doctrine of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. A Course of Lectures by Frederick A. Farley, D. D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brookline. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 12mo. 


pp. 272. 


So far as Dr. Farley attempts in this volume by solid argument to refute the 
great Doctrine of the Trinity, we need only refer to the clear statement of that Doc- 
trine, and of the evidence on which we receive it, in the last No. of this Review. 
So far as he discusses other correlative questions, as the character of Human Na- 
ture, the Atonement, &c., much of what he says has no pertinence, except as di- 
rected against an extreme Calvinism, out of which indeed Boston Unitarianism and 
New Haven Taylorism have both naturally grown. These Lectures are discursive, 
are common-place in their matter and method, and are most noticeable as witness- 
ing to an evident necessity of quieting that spirit of enquiry which prevails to so 
large an extent among our modern Unitarians. 


FARADAY ON THE PuysIcAL Forces. A Course of Six Lectures on the Various 
Forces of Matter, and their Relations to each Other. By MICHAEL FaRapay, 
D. C.L., F. R. 8., Fullerton Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution. Edited 
by William Crookes, F. C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 198. 


Since Sir Humphrey Davy, no one has been listened to at the Royal Institution 
at London with more favor than Professor Faraday. These Lectures were deliv- 
ered before a Juvenile auditory, and treat of the simplest elements of this branch 
of Physical Science. They are upon the Force of Gravitation—Cohesion—Chemi- 
cal Affinity —Heat—Magnetism—Electricity—the Correlation of the Physical Forces 
—Lighthouse Illumination, &c. 


THE Lire OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Epwarp Everett. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 348. 


This “ Life of Washington” was first written for the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
It has evidently been prepared with great care, and it may well go down to future 
ages as giving an almost perfect view of one whom Mr. Everett pronounces, “ of all 
men that have ever lived, THEGREATEST OF GOOD MEN AND THE BEST OF GREAT MEN.” 
As Washington’s early history was blended with the ante-Revolutionary fortunes. 
of our country, so his whole career is more than the life of an individual. In its 
style, the work is well nigh faultless. There is no attempt in it at display; but 
there is an elegant simplicity, and, at the same time, a masterly grouping of promi- 
nent events in Washington’s Life, giving to the reader unity and completeness of 
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impression. We hope the Volume will go into all the School and Family Libraries 
of the country, and be read and re-read by every child of the Republic. 

The Appendix contains an able paper from Dr. Jackson, of Boston, showing that 
the treatment of Gen. Washington’s last and fatal disease, by his family physician, 
Dr. Craik, was entirely judicious. The Appendix also, with other things of interest, 
has a copy of the will of Mrs. Washington, never before published. 


LirE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. By Joun N. Norton, A. M., Rector of Ascen- 
sion Church, Frankfort, Ky. Author of Rockford Parish, &c. &c. 


Mr. Norton has done, and has done well, the noblest work to which as yet he has 
devoted his pen, in preparing for the youth of our country a “Lire oF GENERAL 
Wasuineton.” It is full and satisfactory in just that respect in which Everett’s 
graceful biography is defective. Throughout the narrative, which is very well 
written, Mr. Norton constantly bears testimony to that one element in Washing- 
ton’s character, which emphatically made him what he was,—his personal piety. 
That Washington was a religious man is unquestionable. That he was less demon- 
strative at times than might now be wished, (and yet Bishop White’s testimony on 
this point has been, we think, greatly misinterpreted,) may be accounted for from 
various considerations. There are some facts, and the most decisive ones in his 
religious life, which have never yet been published; and which we trust the gentle- 
man who, as we know, has them in his possession, will not fail to give to the 
world. To Mr. Norton, and to the “Church Book Society,” the whole Church is 
greatly indebted for this beautiful volume, which cannot fail to do great good. 


Tue BeNerit oF Curist’s Deatu: Or the Glorious Riches of God's Free Grace, 
which every true believer receives by Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Origin- 
ally written in Italian, by Aonio Paleario. Now reprinted from an ancient Eng- 
lish Translation. With an Introduction by Rev. John Ayer, M. A., Minister of 
St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead, England, &c. Boston; Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 160. 


The history of this little work is somewhat interesting. Macaulay, in his article 
on Ranke’s History of the Popes, refers to the unsparing rigor and vigor with 
which the Inquisition in the sixteenth century hunted out and destroyed copies of 
heretical books. ‘One book in particular,” he says, “entitled ‘Of the Benefits of 
the Death of Christ,’ had this fate. It was written in Tuscan, and many times re- 
printed, and was eagerly read in every part of Italy. But the Inquisitors detected 
in it the Lutheran doctrine of Justification by Faith alone. They proscribed it; 
and it is now as utterly lost as the Second Decade of Livy.” It seems, however, 
that an English translation of this treatise was made some time during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. The fourth edition of it, published in 1638, was 
discovered lately by an English clergyman, the Rev. John Ayres, who immediately 
published it, with a notice of the author. The American edition is an exact reprint 
of this curious and interesting volume. 


Tae Woman In Waite. A Novel, by Witkre Couns. Illustrated by John 
McLenan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 260. 
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A Man. By Rev. J. D. Bert. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 462. 


The work is in Two Parts. In the first are considered the higher possibilities of 
the ordinary class of minds, in the pursuit of knowledge and manly character. 
The second mainly consists of essays on Aspiration, on Genius, on the Discoverer, 
on the Inventor, on the Writer, and on the three inspirations—that of the Poet, 
that of the Orator, and that of the Hero. The radical defect in the work is its 
humanitarian basis, and its ignoring the supernatural element which the Fall of 
Man has rendered necessary in reaching the “higher possibilities” of which our 
nature is thus alone capable. It belongs to the modern School of Philanthrophy 
and of Human Progress, of which the country is full; and of which all past history 
is pregnant with illustrations. 


Historical Pictures Retovcnep. A Volume of Miscellanies. In Two Parts. 
Part I. Studies. Part II. Studies. By Mrs. DaLL, Author of “Woman's Right 
to Labor.” Boston: Walker, Wise &Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 402. 


Such a work as this, we suppose, could not have been written in this country, 
except in Boston. The practical exhibition of its ethics, and a popular defense of 
its aims, can be found for example in New York, and in a manner which everybody 
can understand ; but, to reduce the cravings of such a depraved instinct to a beau- 
tiful system, to throw around it the aesthetics of poetry and imagination, to lift such 
a vicious theory into respectability, where all its revolting features shall be concealed, 
and even admired, to do this clearly, and by the pen of a woman too, is an attempt 
which could only have been done successfully in a certain locality. 


Tue Four Grorces. Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court and Town life. By W. 
M. THackErRAy, Author, &c. &c. &c. With Illustrations. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 241. New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 


These famous Lectures of Mr. Thackeray on the Four Georges are crammed full 
of the bitterest satire; they fairly bristle with scorn and sarcasm, as they show up 
the life and manners of these Hanoverian Kings and their favorites to public con- 
tempt. As Americans, and especially as American Churchmen, we of course can 
have no great amount of sympathy for these royal sinners, little as we admire the 
taste which revels in painting to the life such social meanness and corruption. The 
picture of George III is relieved of the grosser deformities ; still it is as unlovely 
as itcan be. The great trouble with Mr. Thackeray is, that he is an incorrigible 
cynic; his clergymen are all hypocrites, and his women are no better than they 
should be. Still, even turkey buzzards, we suppose, were not made in vain. 


Iraty tN TRANSITION. Public Scenes and Private Opinions in the Spring of 1860. 
Illustrated by Official Documents from the Papal Archives of the Revolted Lega- 
tions. By Wituiam Arrtuur, A. M., Author of a “ Mission to the Mysore,” &c. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 429. 


The author traveled through the States of Central Italy, in the Spring of 1860, 
and while the vote on annexation to Piedmont was being taken. As a picture of 
real life in Italy, and so as authorizing a decided opinion as to her prospects for the 
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future, the book is valuable. The good order of the people during scenes of great 
public excitement; the utter and universal indifference of the people as to the 
Pope’s excommunication; their ignorance of the Bible, of the Reformed Church of 
England; their contempt and hatred for the priests, &c. &c., are described cleverly. 


The book is very well written. 


THE FLorENcE Stories. By Jacop Assorr. Excursion to the Orkney Islands. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1861. 16mo. pp. 252. 


The story of a voyage across the Atlantic in a Cunard steamer, and of a journey 
through Scotland to the Orkney Islands, Jacob Abbott tells in a way to combine 
real information with an interest that never tires. 


CHAPTERS ON Wives. By Mrs. Ex1is, Author of ‘Mothers of Great Men.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 358. 


A writer says, and very justly, “These stories of English home-life will be as 
welcome to American wives and husbands as to those for whom they were written. 
Mrs. Ellis has great skill in the construction of her plot, and, while thus able to 
command the interest of the reader, she has that right conception of womanly du- 
ties, and of the proper use of those trials and sufferings which are incident to every 
married life, which cannot help but strengthen and benefit the character of her 


readers.” 


Opp Pgorte. <A popular description of singular races of men. By Capt. MAYNE 
Rem. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. 


pp. 445. 


These “Odd People,” are the Bushmen, the Amazonians, the Esquimaux, the 
Beheaders, the Man-Eaters, the Dirt-Eaters, the Camanches, the Root-Diggers, the 
Palm Dwellers, the Laplanders, the Mud-bedaubers, the Patagonians, the Fuegian 
Dwarfs, &c. The writer is one of our most popular authors, and his curious vol- 
ume is well worth reading. 


How to Enjoy Lire: Or Physical and Mental Hygiene. By WitutamM M. CorNELL, 
M.D. Philadelphia: James Challen & Sons. 1860. 12mo. pp. 360. 


The former work, ‘Clerical Health,” of which this is an enlargement, was well 
received, and the present volume cannot fail to be very useful. Professor Cornell 
has made Physiology and Hygiene and Nervous Diseases his specialty; he certain- 
ly is no quack, but a man of good sense and large observation, and his treatise de- 
serves to be read, not only by the Clergy and their families, but by a great many 
other people. His last chapter, on “ Clergymen’s Wives,” is particularly rich. 


OLD Mackinaw: Or the Fortress of the Lakes, and its Surroundings. By W. P. 
STRICKLAND. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1860. 12mo. pp. 404. 


There is scarcely a spot in our whole country which has in it, and around it, and 
concerning it, so much of romance as Mackinaw. Its name, in the Indian tongue, 
signifies “the dwelling-place of the Great Genii.” Its thousand Indian legends, 
the historic associations of such names as Marquette, and LaSalle, and Joliet, and 
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the wonderful beauty of the place itself and its surroundings, all give it a charm to 
every one who is not a perfect Gadgrind. The work has a Map, several illustra- 
tions, and valuable tables of statistics, showing the agricultural, mineral and social 


wealth and prosperity of the West. 


History or INDEPENDENCE HALL FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
Time; Embracing Biographies of the Immortal Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, with Historical Sketches and the Sacred Relics preserved in that 
Sanctuary of American Freedom. By D. W. Brwisix. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Son. 1859. 12mo. pp. 396. 


The biographical sketches of the immortal Men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and the description of the sacred relics which are deposited in this 
old Cradle and Temple of American Liberty, render this a work of great interest 
and inestimable value. The biographies are very well written, and interwoven are 
many curious incidents in our early national history. It is a national work. 


Tue Breve AnD Socta Rerorm: Or the Scriptures as a Means of Civilization, By 
R. H. Tyrer, A. M., Fulton, N. Y. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1860. 


12mo. pp. 354. 


The object of the writer is less specific than might be inferred from his title. He 
does not discuss any theory of Social Reform, but plants himself upon the broad 
ground of the power and influence of the Bible in the Civilization of the World. 
The author discusses the genuineness of the Sacred Writings, and proves that the 
Bible is a means of Civilization, and that the highest Civilization is where the Bible 
is most free; and that Civilization always follows the introduction of the Scrip- 
tures. The Author is a lawyer, he writes clearly, and his argument is unanswer- 
able; that is, as far as it goes. 


Our Year: A Child’s Book in Prose and Verse. By Miss MuLock, Author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by Clarence Dobell. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 297. 


We hardly need say that Miss Mulock’s work is one of real merit and will be an 
attractive present for the Holidays. 


THe Rev. James W. Rogers’ Address at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the 
Church of the Advent, Nashville, Tenn., May 22, 1860. New York: D. Dana. 
8vo. pp. 36. 

The position of the Church has seldom been more clearly and definitely stated, 
not only as holding the Faith and Ministry of the Gospel, but as teaching certain 
practical duties in these our own troublous times. Upon one point, alluded to in 
this Address, we desire to express ourselves clearly. That the North is sacredly 
bound, by the Jetter and spirit of the Constitution, “to deliver up” “ persons held to 
service,” who have escaped to the North, is certain; that, under the influence of 
strong sectional excitements, several of the Northern States have, in a greater or 
less degree, virtually violated this Constitutional compromise, is equally certain. 
And yet, just such “Fugitive Slave Laws” existed, and were enforced, among the 
New England Colonies themselves, while slavery existed in those Colonies. (See 
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Curtis’ History of the Constitution, Vol. IL., p. 454.) The South, undoubtedly, has 
the right to hold the North to a strict compliance with that Article of the Constitu- 
tion. Daniel Webster went down to his grave, the victim of a sectional and cruel 
persecution, for being true to his own most solemn oath in this matter. This “high- 
er law” notion, however, which is no new thing in the history of both Church and 
State, cares little for the sanctity of oaths, when they stand in the way of its own 
designs. On the subject of Slavery, opinion has changed somewhat, and feeling 
has become greatly intensified, within the last twenty-five years, both in the North 
and the South. The perpetuity of our Union depends, under God, on a strict ad- 
herence to our Constitutional Compact, as interpreted by the Supreme Court. In 
the present excitement, greater than has ever been known in the history of our 
country, our devout hope is, that Congress, which is assembling while we write, 
may devise such measures as shall be a sure basis of harmony amid conflicting in- 
terests and feelings, and that God, Who “ maketh men to be of one mind in a house,” 
will so turn the hearts of the people, that the appalling dangers, which now threat- 
en our country, may be averted. Hitherto we have religiously and steadfastly 
avoided the introduction of party politics into our pages; but, in times like these, 
we do not hesitate to express ourselves clearly and unequivocally. 


Rev. S. M. Haskins’ PastoRAt OFFERING, on the 21st Anniversary of his Pasto- 
rate in St. Mark’s Church, Williamsburgh, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1860. 


This modest, appropriate record of twenty-one years of Pastoral life, shows 
what a faithful, quiet, unostentatious, but zealous working of the Church will ac- 
complish. In these days of “clerical changes,” it is delightful to witness such sta- 
bility of position, attended, too, with such rich results. The contrast between the 
influence of such a man, and that of one of the ‘sensation preachers,” the clerical 
demagogues of the day, of the “flash school,” is as great as it can be. Both have, 
or will have, their reward. 


ADDRESS TO THEIR BRETHREN OF THE Laity of the P. E. Church, by the Lay Com- 
mittee appointed at the Session of the General Convention, Oct., 1860. Phila- 
delphia: King & Baird. 8vo. pp. 23. 


We take the liberty to ask of the parochial Clergy of the Church, that they will in 
some way bring this address before their several congregations. It is thoroughly 
earnest; it recognizes the Church as aliving Body; and it cannot fail, with God’s 
blessing, to stir up in the hearts of her members a warmer zeal for the cause of 
Christ and the salvation of men. 


Bisuop OTey’s SERMON on “The Christian Ministry.” Edited by Witi1aM A. Don, 
D. D. New York: Daniel Dana. 1860. 18mo. pp. 48. 


This masterly statement of a great argument, suited to our times, by Bishop 
Otey, derives additional value in the matter contributed by the Rev. Dr. Dod, who, 
as is well known, has lately conformed to the Church. And, with all charity for 
those among our Clergy who are seeking in every possible way to destroy the 
moral power of our Church position in this country, we beg to commend to them 
the following extract from Dr. Dod’s Introduction. 

“Tt is simply a fact, that to the Episcopal Church, and to no other, is owing the 
preservation of the Reformed doctrine, which isthe catholic truth. It was my own 
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habit, for a long time, to attribute this remarkable fact to the mere moral and disci- 
plinary influence of the Prayer Book—not stopping to ask how that Prayer Book 
came to possess so wonderfula Liturgic embodiment of the truth, nor how it hapipen- 
ed that the Liturgy itself has continued in actual use, notwithstanding the constant 
tendency of the rational mind to impugn its truth. I must confess, that I found no 
explanation of the phenomenon, except in the consideration that the Liturgy, which 
has preserved the Catholic truth concerning the Christian Sacraments, was pre- 
pared by, and has continued to be under the care of, that Order of Ministry to 
which the sacramental commission was at first entrusted.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF THE 
HOSPITAL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, IN PHILADELPHIA, on Thurday, 
May 24th, A. D., 1860. Philadelphia: Henry B. Ashmead. 1860. 


To this pamphlet, and especially to the admirable Address of the Rey. Dr. Ste- 
vens, as introducing the whole subject of “Church Homes,” we hope to give atten- 
tion hereafter. 


INVOLUNTARY ConrEssions, A Monograph. By Francis WHARTON. Philadelphia: 
1860. pp. 34. 


Rev. N. M. Witiiams’ Review of Rev. Dr. Huntington’s Sunday School Address at 
Worcester. 


Rev. Dr. C. H. Hatw’s Funeral Sermon on the death of Rev. L. T. Gillis, in the 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington City, May 13, 1860. 


Rev. Dr. W. B. Steven’s Sermon in behalf of the Church Mission to the Jews, in 
Ascension Church, N. Y. City, May 27, 1860. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EPISCOPAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION FOR THE WEST. 
Philadelphia: 1860. 


REGISTER OF THE COLLEGE OF St. JAMES. 1860. 


Messrs. CARLTON & PorTER, Publishers of Methodist Books, New York City, send 
us the following new Works, which we can only give by their titles. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS OF MATTHEW AND MARK. Intended for popular 
use. By D. D. Wuepon, D. D. 12mo. pp. 422. 


THE Homitist: A Series of Sermons for Preachers and Laymen. Original and Se- 
lected. By Erwin House, A. M. 12mo. pp. 496. 


History OF THE GREAT REFORMATION in England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, 
France and Italy. By Rev. Tuomas CarTER. 12mo. pp. 372. 


EARLY METHODISM, within the bounds of the Old Genesee Conference, from 1788 
to 1828. By George Peck, D. D. 12mo. pp. 512. 


Tue Lire or Jacos Gruser. By W. P.SrrickLanp. 12mo., pp. 384. 
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A MISSIONARY AMONG CANNIBALS; Or the Life of John Hunt, Missionary among 
the Fijians. By Gror@e StriNGER Rowe. 12mo. pp. 286. 


THE MissioNaRY IN Many Lanps. A Series of interesting Sketches of Missionary 
Life. By Erwin Housg, A. M. 12mo. pp. 393. 


LittLe Sones ror LitrLE PEOPLE, With numerous illustrations. 12mo. pp. 256. 


LIGHT IN THE VALLEY, Or the Life and Letters of Mrs. Hannah Bocking. By Miss 
M. ANNESLEY. 12mo. pp. 176. 


Common Piace Book, Designed to assist Students, Professional Men, &c., in treas- 
uring up knowledge for future use. Arranged by Rev. James Porter, D. D. 
With an Introduction, by Rev. Witi1aM Rice, A. M. 4to. pp. 400. 


The following Books have also been received: 

Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions, addressed especially to young Men 
and Women of Christian Education. By Rev. Ray Patmer, D. D., Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Albany. New York: Sheldon & Co. pp. 324. 


THE OAKLAND STORIES. CLAIBORNE. By GreorGe B. TayYLor, of Virginia. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 18mo. pp. 180. 

THE Junior Lapies’ Reaver, A choice and varied Collection of Prose and Verse; 
with a Synopsis of the Elementary Principles of Elocution, especially adapted 
for the use of the young. By Joun W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution. Phil- 
adelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 312. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. New York: C. P. Norton. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 141. 


Evan Harrineton; Or, He would be a Gentleman. By Grorce MEREDITH. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 491. 


“My Nove,” By Pisistratus Caxton, or, Varieties in English Life. Library 
Edition. Two vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 589, 581. 


Tom Brown aT Oxrorp. A Sequel to School Days at Rugby. By the Author of 
“School Days at Rugby,” “Scouring of the White Horse,” &c., &c., &c.. Part 
First. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. pp. 360. 


Norg.—Several publications were received too late for Notice in this Number. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Bolton, John, Potter, H. Nov. 10, 1860, Christ, Pelham, N. Y. 
Gilbert, Chas. A. Whitehouse, Sept.12, “ St. John’s, Quincy, Ill. 
Guilford, W. M. Otey, Sept. 23, “ Trinity, Winchester, Tenn. 
Hickox, Wm. Henry, Lee, H. W. Oct. 14, “ St. Luke’s, Davenport, Iowa. 
Jagger, Thos. Augustus, Potter, H. Nov.10, “ Christ, Pelham, N. Y. 
Kellogg. Day Otis, Jr., Potter, H. Sept.30, “ Christ, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lee, John N. Bedell, Oct. 30, “ Grace, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Mansfield, Francis, Potter, H. Nov.11, “ Holy Apostles,New YorkCity. 
Middleton, John C. Clark, Sept.21, ‘“ Grace, Providence, R. I. 
Ormsby, Duke C. Potter, H. Nov.10, “ Christ, Pelham, N. Y. 
Smith, Dennis, Potter, H. Nov.16, “ St. Luke’s, New York City. 
Todd, Russell, DeLancey, Nov. 4, “ Calvary, Utica, W. N. Y. 
Waterman, John H. Smith, Nov. 18, “ Ascension, Frankfort, Ky. 
‘ PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

ev. Chrystal, James, Lee, A. July 20, 1860, St. John’s, Brandywine, Del. 

“ Clemson, Thos. G. Lee, A. Nov. 30, “ St. John’s, Brandywine, Del. 

“ *Dudley, H.C. H. Bedell, July 1, “ St. Peter’s, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

“ Helm, J. J. Potter, A. Nov.16, “ St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ High, Nath’ R. Upfold, Oct. 17, “ St. John’s, LaFayette, Ind. 

“ Jarratt, Jas. 8. Cobbs, Sept.21, ‘“ St. John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 

“ Johnson, W. Young, Lee, H.W. Nov. 23, “ St. Paul’s, Durant, Iowa. 

“ Lewis, John V. Eastburn, Sept.26, ‘“ Grace, Millville, Mass. 

“ Lord, Wm. H. DeLancey, Nov.14, “ Christ, Manlius, W. N. Y. 

“ McKim, John L. Odenheimer, Nov. 4, ‘“ Houseof Prayer, Newark,N.J. 

“ Randolph, Alfred M. Johns, Nov.18, “ St.George’s, Fredericksb’g, Va. 

“ Rising, Franklin 8. Potter, H. Nov.11, “ HolyApostles, New York City. 

“ Scott, David, Potter, H. Nov. 8, “ St. John’s, Lewisboro, N. Y. 

“ §trong, Geo. A. Lee, A. Nov. 30, “ S8St. John’s, Brandywine, Del. 

“ Tatlock, William, Potter, H. Nov.11, “ HolyApostles, New York City. 

“ Tustin, I. P. Clark, Sept.21, “ Grace, Providence, R. L. 

“ Williams, Chas.S8. Potter, H. Sept.30, “ Christ, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





* Incorrectly reported in the Oct. No. 
VOL. XIII.—NO IV. 59 
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CONSECRATIONS, 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Advent, Whitehouse, Feb. 26, 1860, Marengo, Ill. 
Calvary, Williams, Oct. 29, “ Greenwich, (Round Hill,) Ct. 
Christ, Eastburn, Sept. 13, “ Quincy, Mass. 
Christ, Fulford, (Montreal,)Sept. 13, “ Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 
Christ, DeLancey, Sept. 29, “ Belvidere, W. N. Y. 
Christ, Whittingham, Nov. 10, “ Chestertown, Md. 
Grace, Chase, Me 4 * Manchester, N. H. 
Grace, DeLancey, Nov. 13, “ Baldwinsville, W. N. Y. 
Grace, Davis, Nov. 7, “ Anderson, 8. C. 
Grace, Johns, mm % * Alexandria, Va. 
Holy Comforter, Potter, H. Oct. 25, “ Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
8t. John’s, Whittingham, ee, i, * Huntington, Md. 
St. Luke’s, Potter, A. _. % * Altoona, Pa. 
St. Mark’s, Davis, oo % * Chester, S. C. 
$t. Mark’s, Kemper, Sept. 5, “ Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
St. Matthew's, Burgess, Dec. 12, “* Hallowell, Me. 
St. Paul’s, Atkinson, Aug. 28, “ Henderson Co., N. C. 
St. Paul’s, Kemper, Oct. 4 * Watertown, Wisconsin. 
“St. Paul’s Chapel, Lee, H. W. Aug. 12, “ Des Moines, Iowa. 
St. Peter’s, Potter, H. Oct. 4, “ Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity, (Chapel,) Potter, H. Nov 15, “ Far Rockaway, (L. I.) N. Y. 
Trinity, Davis, Nov. 4, “ Abbeville, 8. C. 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 
Rev. Wii11am I. Zimmer, late Rector of St. John’s Parish, City Point, Va., died 
-at Williamsburg, Va., Sept. 13, 1860. 

The Rev. Samue. C. Stratton died at Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1860, in the 67th 
year of his age. Mr. Stratton was born in Gloucester county, N. J., May 10, 1794. 
At eighteen he became a communicant in Trinity Church, Swedesboro, N. J. In 
this church, after graduating at the college at New Brunswick, he was ordained 
Deacon by Bishop Croes, June 8, 1817. His ordination to the Priesthood, Septem- 
ber 20, 1818, was by Bishop Kemp,.of Maryland. His first charge was in 
Somerset county, Md., where with the parishes he labored for two or three years, 
then removing to Snow Hill and Berlin in the same Diocese. In 1831 he accepted 
a call to Newtown, Conn. In this large parish (with 210 families and a neighbor- 
hood chapel) his health gave way, and being seized with hemorrhage of the lungs 
he resigned after a rectorship of eight years. After a year of needful rest he was 
again at work, choosing small charges in heaitifnl situations. His last parish was 
Clarksboro, N. J., where he spent six years from April, 1850. Of late he resided 
in Philadelphia, and was, at the time of his decease, an attendant at the Church of 
the Epiphany. 

The Rev. Apam Empig, D. D. died at Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 6, 1860, in the 
76th year of his age. He was born at Schenectady, N. Y.; fitted for College in his 
native town, and received his degree of A. B. at Union College. He then studied 
Medicine at Columbia College, N. Y., and took the degree of M. D. He soon, how- 
ever, relinquished this profession, studied Theology, and was ordained Deacon in 
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1809, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Moore, the then Bishop of New York. Dr. Empie’s first 
ministerial charge was in the town of Hempsted, on Long Island, where he was 
also employed a part of his time in the business of classical instruction. Among 
his pupils, while at Hempsted, was the Rt. Rev. Dr. DeLancey, the present Bishop 
of Western New York. In 1811, Dr. Empie was invited to take charge of St. 
James’ Parish, Wilmington, and, in 1813, was here married to Miss Wright, who 
has preceded him by several years to the grave. His first residence in Wilmington 
embraced a period of about three years, at the expiration of which he received the 
appointment of Chaplain and Professor of Rhetoric in the U. 8. Military Academy, 
at West Point. In 1815, he was again invited to take charge of St. James’ Parish, 
Wilmington, where he continued to perform the duties of Rector until the year 
1827, when, upon the death of the Rev. Dr. Wilmer, President of the College of 
William and Mary, Va., Dr. Empie was called to succeed him in that office. In 
1836, he resigned the Presidency of William and Mary, and, after a temporary 
engagement as Principal of the Diocesan School at Raleigh, removed in 1837 to 
Richmond, Va., in which city he organized a congregation, who built for him the 
present church of St. James. He continued to be Rector of this parish until his 
loss of health compelled him to retire from the active duties of his ministry. He 
returned to Wilmington in 1859, to reside in the family of his son, (Adam Empie, 
Jr., Esq.,) and “to die,” as he expressed himself, “among the friends of his early 
ministry.” 

Both physically and mentally, Dr. Empie has emphatically led a laborious life, 
and, through the whole course of his long ministry, has suffered from disease and 
debility, under which nothing but the power of religion could have sustained him. 
In all the various spheres in which he has been called to act, his duties were per- 
formed most honorably to himself and usefully for the Church. He took an active 
part in the organization of the Church in N. C., and represented that of Virginia 
on several occasions in the General Convention. 

In 1856 he published a Volume of Sermons, preached during a Ministry of forty- 
four years. In noticing those Sermons at the time, we spoke of him as “a well- 
educated scholar, an earnest, sound divine, a rubrical Churchman, and an evangelical 
preacher.” For several months previous to his death, he was entirely confined to 
his bed or chair, but, under his protracted sufferings, he exhibited the humble sub- 
mission of the devoted Christian. When near his departure, and deprived of the 
power of speech, he signified by signs that he desired to be furnished with paper 
and pen, and wrote legibly with his dying hand, the following sentences—‘“ TI die in 
Jesus. Welcome Lord Jesus. Farewell to all our beloved absent ones. Come 
Lord Jesus—come quickly. My trust is in His atoning blood.” 

After a pause of some hours, he wrote again—‘I thank God that he has heard 
my prayers and granted my last request, enabling me to die easily. To die is gain.” 

The Rev. DanreL Lona InGRAnAM died in Augusta, Me., Nov. 23, 1860, aged 
30 years. He was born in Augusta, in 1830, of Baptist parents; graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1850, and was for a short time a minister of the Baptist 
denomination. He then conformed to the Church, and was ordained Deacon by 
Bishop Burgess, in Christ Church, Gardiner, July 14, 1858. After a brief and 
promising exercise of his ministry in the parishes of Trinity Church, Saco, and 
Trinity Chureh, Lewiston, disease interrupted his labors, and he retired from the 
work on which his heart was bent. He was a good man, and his last days were 
full of the peace of God. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Board of Missions of the Church, was 
held at St. Paul’s Church, in the city of New Haven, commencing Wednesday, 
Oct. 10, at 5 P. M. 

Domestic COMMITTEE.—The Reports of the Domestic Committee and the 
Missionary Bishops of the West were read by Dr. Hawks, the Rev. Dr. Van 
Kleeck, the Secretary and General Agent, being absent, owing to illness. 

The first-mentioned report stated that twenty-five stations were now vacant; 
thirty-three missionaries have been newly appointed during the year; nineteen 
have resigned; three Missionary Bishops and one hundred and thirty-seven 
missionaries are now employed in the field. 

As to the funds, the amount, $75,230 93, is greater by $4,000 than ever before, 
and the number of contributing parishes is increased by fifty-five. 

ForEIGN CoMMITTEE.—The report of the Foreign Committee was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Denison, the Secretary and General Agent. It showed the receipts to 
have been $85,389 07; being $14,087 09 less than last year. 

CuinA Mission.—The statistics of the China Mission are :—Clergy—Bishop, 
three Presbyters, eight Deacons, (two Chinese,) twelve in all. Candidates for 
Orders, four, (two American and two Chinese;) single ladies, five; Baptisms, 
(adults thirty-one, infants four,) thirty-five; Communicants, (foreign twenty-one, 
native, sixty-nine,) ninety; Marriage, one; Day Schools—male, six, female, three ; 
Boarding Schools, two, one male and one female, with forty pupils each. 

JAPAN.—Two ordained missionaries and one physician. 

AFRICAN Mission.—The general statistics of the African Mission are :—Missiona- 
ries—foreign, (including the Bishop,) four, colonist, five, native, one. Total, ten. 
Assistant Missionaries—one Physician, (colored,) white female assistants, eight, 
colonist, male and female, eleven, native do., nineteen. Total, thirty-nine. Candi- 
dates for Orders—colonist, four, native, three. Total, seven. Confirmations—forty- 
two. Communicants—(returns imperfect,) colonist, about two hundred and twenty, 
native, about one hundred and fifty, foreign, twelve. Total, three hundred and 
eighty-two. Scholars—colonist, Boarding, forty-five, Day, three hundred. Native, 
Boarding, one hundred and thirty, Day, two hundred and eight. Total, six hundred 
and eighty-three. 

The Meeting was one of more than ordinary interest. 

A Mission to the Sandwich Islands was recommended, and the Foreign Committee 
instructed to establish one. Some facts were stated, and more might have been 
given, showing that there is an important portion of the population in the Islands, 
who desire the establishment of the Church. 

The Domestic Committee were directed to confer with the ‘“ American Church 
Missionary Society,” with a view to harmonize their various relations. 

The Committee reported, that the Spanish and Portuguese translations of the 
Prayer Book were completed and stereotyped, the stereotyping of the former being 
paid for, through the kindness of Mr. and Miss Bohlen, of Philadelphia. The Rev. 
Mr. Holden has been detained by these works, but is now awaiting an opportunity 
to embark for Brazil. 

The Special Committee on the Report of the Domestic Committee reported some 
stirring Resolutions, which called forth much feeling. 
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It was determined at this Meeting that an appointment to either of the Com- 
mittees does not vacate the seat of an elected member of the Board. 

The confidence of the Board in the Greek Mission was strongly evinced. 

The Rev. Mr. Abercrombie read an important Report on Missions among the 
Germans in this country. 


CHURCH COLONY IN HAYTI. 


The Rev. James T. HOLLy, (a colored man,) Rector of St. Luke’s Parish, in New 
Haven, Conn., has issued a Circular, from which we extract, as follows: 

“It may be known to the American public generally, that great inducements are 
now being offered by the Haytien Government to the people of African and Indian 
descent in the United States, to emigrate to that Island. Several hundred persons 
of this description have already emigrated thither from Louisiana, during the past 
and present years, and others are preparing to follow from that and other States, 
during the forthcoming year. Commissioners of Emigration have already been ap- 
pointed, to superintend and provide for the embarkation of such emigrants to Hayti. 

Among others, a number of Church families, consisting of colored persons, resi- 
dent in New Haven, Ct., and other places, are preparing to remove to that Island, 
in May, 1861. Inthe fear of God, and by the approbation of my Bishops, I have 
resolved, as a Presbyter of the Church, to cast my lot in with them. We propose 
to organize a parish under the provisions of Title 3, Canon 5, Section 3, of the 
Revised Canons of the General Convention of the Prot. Epis. Church in the United 
States.” 

The state of morals in Hayti may be inferred from the following: 

An official Haytien document, giving the number of births, deaths, marriages 
and divorces in various villages in different parts of the Empire, during three 
months, shows that the whole number of children born in three months was 1,900, 
of whom 1,740 were born out of wedlock. In Port au Prince, the capital, out of 
420 children born, only 30 were legitimate. If any country on the face of the 
earth, where the marriage institution is recognized, can exhibit such a monstrous 
disproportion between the legitimate and illegitimate births, we know not where it 
is to be found. 


CHURCH GROWTH. 


Tue Cuurcn iv Ont0.—We notice, with pleasure, that the Assistant Bishop of 
this large Diocese is rallying around him a noble band of Clergy, animated with 
fervent zeal in the work of Church extension. The following is from an account 
of a late meeting of a Convocation in Sandusky. “In the afternoon, all the Breth- 
ren met the Bishop for fraternal counsel, and the encouragement and strengthening 
of each other’s hearts in mutual sympathy and prayer. The Rev. Mr. Holden 
made a detailed statement of his visit, under the appointment of the Missionary 
Committee of the Diocese, to several of the North Western Counties, which were en- 
tirely destitute of the services of the Episcopal Church. In nearly every place visited, 
he had found the fields ripe for our entrance, and in several county seats of adjacent 
counties, there was an earnest expression of desire for our ministry, and pledges of 
contributions to such an extent that the Association did not hesitate to ask the Mis- 
sionary Committee to enlarge their operations so far as to send out two more Mis- 
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sionaries to occupy some six of these important points, where more than half of 
the necessary support is already secured.” 


Tue CuurcH In Kentucky.—On Monday, the 29th of October, a very gratify- 
ing event in the history of the Church in Louisville was consummated. The con- 
gregation of “Sehon Chapel,” an independent Methodist house of worship, came in 
a body into the Episcopal Church, transferring to that Church all the property pre- 
viously held by the congregation. That property consists of a very handsome 
church-building, capable of holding four or five hundred persons, with commodious 
basement school-rooms; a very fine lecture-room, and two large rooms in the rear 
of the main building, but fronting on another street; a very good organ and valu- 
able Communion-plate. The property is situated in the heart of the city, and is 
worth not less than $24,000. 

On Monday, the members of this congregation associated themselves as a parish 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, under the name of “Calvary Church.” To 
enable the new parish to start free of all embarrassment, the Episcopalians of Lou- 
isville nobly stepped forward, and in two days raised $8,500, the balance of debt 
remaining on the property. 

The Rev. Dr. Parsons, lately a distinguished preacher among the Methodists, has 
become a Candidate for Orders in Kentucky. A Baptist paper at the West, says: 
“The Methodist Ministry is ready for the change, and ere long they will go in a body 
to the Episcopal Church. Some may think this strange, but it is so, and will come to 
pass.” 

Tue CHURCH IN VirGINIA.—In this old Diocese, so full of Church associations, 
Domestic Missions are exciting a deeper interest. At the last Convention, a “ Re- 
port on the State of the Church,” gives the following important facts. 

“For years there have been numerous vacant parishes—beside large districts 
embracing entire counties, in which there are no parishes, and but very partial 
means of grace from any source—who are shut up to such provision for their spir- 
itual necessities, as shall be made by the people of the State itself. On the foreign 
field, the influence of no Diocese has been so extensively felt; while, on the do- 
mestic field, this influence is comparatively indirect and partial, and this, too, at a 
time when it is plain to all who listen to the premonition of coming events, that 
the great interest of the world is the more thorough Christianization of the Amer- 
ican people. The cry for men grows louder and louder still; men of sense and 
culture, of energy and wisdom, and, above all, of deep evangelical piety, willing 
and capable of enduring something for Christ. The destitute people pour their 
petitions into the ears of the Bishops, and the Bishops report to the Church, but, 
with what partial effegt as yet, we all, alas! too well know.” 


Tur Cuurcn IN Wisconsin.—The venerable Bishop of Wisconsin, on a return 
from a protracted visitation through his diocese, writes to a friend; ‘“‘ Amidst great 
poverty and many difficulties, the prospects of the Church in Wisconsin were never 
better, and are improving everywhere.” Racine College is full to overflowing. Its 
success has exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its many friends. 

Tne CHURCH IN MINNESOTA, THE NorRTH WEsT, AND THE SouUTH WeEst.—The Rt. 
Rev. Bishops Whipple and Talbot, have very lately visited very extensively the 
Church in the older States, and have not only enlisted deep interest in their Mis- 
sions, but have won great confidence in their own fitness for their important posi- 
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tions. Bishop Lay's Missionary Report, and his late Appeal for men in New Mex. 
ico, have stirred the hearts of Churchmen everywhere, He says: “This call is 
for men of energy and quiet devotedness—not for the sentimentalist. The ro- 
mance will soon die out, and a stern reality be left, wherewith to grapple. It is 
for men who love the Gospel and the souls of men; who love the Church, her doc- 
trine and worship, her Offices and Articles. Other tests I know not; and from 
Church politicians in the missionary field, may a merciful Lord deliver us!” 

The above statements are cheering. If Churchmen can only learn to love CHRIST 
and the Church and the souls of men, better than they love party, and if they will 
have confidence in, and charity for their brethren, great blessings are in store for us. 

And yet, to show how little hold the Church, as yet, has upon the great masses 
of the people, we give the following, as we find it, concerning the State of New 
Jersey. Other dioceses would show a much worse record. ‘“ The new topograph- 
ical map of New Jersey contains interesting statements, relative to the different re- 
ligious denominations in the State. The capacities of the church edifices of the 
various denominations are thus given: Methodist, 109,350; Presbyterian, 81,650; 
Baptist, 43,425; Dutch Reformed, 39,156; Episcopal, 16,647; Roman Catholic, 9,485 ; 
Congregational, 3,500; Friends, 25,545; Universalist, 1,000; Union, 1,450; Lu- 
theran, 2,900; Free, 2,400; Christian, 2,835; Unitarian, 450. 


LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 


On Wednesday, Oct. 10th, the Corner Stone of this University was laid at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., with appropriate ceremonies, as follows. The Rt. Rev. Bishops 
Otry, Situ, PoLk, ELiiot, Copps, GREEN, RUTLEDGE, and ATKINSON, were present 
and took part in the Services. A great number of Clergymen were in attendance, 
and the whole number of persons was estimated at from 3,000 to 5,000. At 11 
o'clock, A. M., the procession was formed, under the command of Chief Marshal 
Maj. A. M. Rutledge, and proceeded, to the music of the band, from the Executive 
Office to the site of the principal building, in the following order: Horn’s Silver 
Band; Citizens of Franklin, and Counties adjacent; Invited Guests; Architect; 
Ministers of the Gospel; Presidents of Colleges and Professors; the Ladies; the 
Trustees; the Orator of the Day and other Speakers; Bishops, in order of senior- 
ity. The Right Rev. Bishop Otey began the Services by announcing the 79th Se- 
lection, (** With one consent,” etc.,) which was sung by the choir, accompanied by 
the band. Appropriate sentences from Scripture were then read by Bishop Rut- 
ledge, of Florida, and the usual exhortation delivered by Bishop Atkinson, of North 
Carolina. Bishop Cobbs, of Alabama, then said several Collects. The choir then 
sang the 79th Selection, being the 100th Psalm of David. 

Bishop Elliot, of Georgia, announced the deposits in the corner-stone, and, in 
naming the articles to be deposited, made such remarks respecting each as was 
deemed suitable and appropriate. The following were the articles deposited in the 
metal casket, before it was fitted into its proper place: The Holy Bible; the Book 
of Common Prayer; the Constitution of the United States; the Journal of the 
General Convention of 1859, with the Constitution and Canons; the latest Jour- 
nals of the Dioceses of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Tennesee; documents, pertaining to the’founding 
of the University, copies of Church Review, Protestant Episcopal Quarterly, South- 
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ern Episcopalian, Spirit of Missions, and all the Church newspapers published in 
the United States; and lastly, a pocket almanac, containing a complete Clergy list 
of the Church of England and Great Britain, Ireland and the colonies. The block 
was properly adjusted in its place, and the ceremony of laying the corner-stone was 
performed by Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, who began by saying :— 

“ A corner-stone is that, which unites the walls and building, and may symbolize 
strength and stability—the union of the intellectual and spiritual nature of man— 
the emblem of Christ, the sure and tried corner-stone, the wisdom of God and the 
power of God.” 

Then, striking the stone three times with a gavel, he said:— 

“In the Name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity! Father! Son! and Holy 
Ghost! three Persons—one God, Blessed forever more. Amen.” 

“T, Leonidas Polk, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of Louisiana, on the tenth day of October, and in the year of Grace, 1860, do 
lay this corner-stone of an edifice, to be here erected, as the principal building of 
the ‘ University of the South,’—an Institution, established by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Dioceses of Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, for the cultiva- 
tion of true religion, learning and virtue, that, thereby, God may be glorified, and 
the happiness of men be advanced. 

“ ‘Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ; the 
same, yesterday, to-day, and forever; God over all, blessed forever, in Whom we 
have redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins; for there is none 
other Name under Heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.’ ” 

The choir then chanted the Benedicite, with instrumental accompaniment; after 
which the procession was re-formed, and marched to the place prepared for the de- 
livery of the address; when Bishop Otey introduced the Orator, Hon. Joun 8. 
Preston, of 8S. C. After the Oration, the Gloria in Excelsis was sung by the choir, 
and an appropriate prayer was offered up by Bishop Green, after which the Ben- 
ediction was pronounced by Bishop Otey, when the audience dispersed. 

Shortly afterwards, the invited guests sat down to a sumptuous collation, prepared 
by Drs. D. T. and H. T. Scott. After all had partaken, brief speeches were made 
by Lieutenant Maury, Rev. Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, and Bishop Smith of Kentucky. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


The House Special Committee on the perilous condition of the Union, consisting 
of one from each of the thirty-three States, on the 13th of December, passed the 
following Resolution, which was offered by the Hon. Mr. Rust, of Arkansas. ‘Re- 
solved, That, in the opinion of this Committee, the existing discontents among the 
Southern people, and the growing hostility among them to the Federal Government, 
are greatly to be regretted; and that, whether such discontents and hostility are 
without just cause or not, any reasonable, proper and constitutional remedies and 
effectual guarantees of their peculiar interests, as recognized by the Constitution, 
necessary to preserve the peace and perpetuity of the Union, should be promptly 
and cheerfully granted.” 

This Resolution was adopted by a vote of 22 to 8, as follows. Yeas; Corwin, 
of Ohio, Campbell, of Pennsylvania, Davis, of Maryland, Whitely, of Delaware, 
Millson, of Virginia, Winslow, of North Carolina, Love, of Georgia, Stratton, of 
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New Jersey, Bristow, of Kentucky, Nelson, of Tennessee, Dunn, of Indiana, Tay- 
lor, of Louisiana, Kellogg, of Illinois, Houston, of Alabama, Phelps, of Missouri, 
Rust, of Arkansas, Howard, of Michigan, Hamilton, of Texas, Curtis, of Iowa, 
Burch, of California, Windham, of Minnesota, Stout, of Oregon. 

The following voted, Nay; Adams, of Massachusetts, Humphrey, of New York, 
Ferry, of Connecticut, Robinson, of Rhode Island, Tappan, of New Hampshire, 
Morrill, of Vermont, Morse, of Maine, Washburne, of Wisconsin. Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Boyce of S. C., refused to vote. 

It is significant that New England voted in a body against the Resolution; and 
were sustained only by Washburne, of Wisconsin, and Humphrey, of New York, 
(both New England men.) That these eight men misrepresent the great majority 
of the people of their several States, we regard as certain. An examination of 
this “ Higher Law,” theory, as illustrated in history, both in Church and State, its 
ultimate results, and the verdict of the people concerning it, when it has been fairly 
tried, would suggest some valuable lessons, at the present crisis. 


JOHN WESLEY’S PRAYER BOOK. 


In the possession of the Rev. Dr. Johnson, Rector of Grace Church, Jamaica, 
N. Y., is a copy of the Prayer Book which Wesley prepared for the Methodists 
of North America. A late writer thus describes. it. It was “The Sunpay SER- 
vice of the MeTHopIsts in NorTH AMERICA, with other occasional services. Lon- 
don: Printed in the year MpccLxxxiv.” There is a frontispiece of Mr. Wesley, in 
his canonicals, a steel engraving, and I copy the preface: “I believe there is no 
LiturGy in the World, either in any ancient or modern language, which breathes 
more of a solid, scriptural, rational piety than the Common Prayer of the Church 
of England. And, though the main of it was compiled considerably more than two 
hundred years ago, yet is the language of it not only pure, but strong and elegant 
in the highest degree. Little alteration is made in the following edition of it, 
(which I recommend to our societies in America,) except in the following instan- 
ces :— 

“1, Most of the holy-days (so called,) are omitted, as at present answering no 
valuable end. 

“2. The service for the Lord’s Day, the length of which has been often com- 
plained of, is considerably shortened. 

“*3. Some sentences in the Office of Baptism, and for the Burial of the Dead, are 
omitted. And, 

“4, Many psalms are left out, and part of the others, as being highly improper 
for the mouths of a Christian congregation. JOHN WESLEY. 

“ BRISTOL, Sept. 9th, 1784.” 

After the selection of Psalms, is printed the “Form and Manner of Making and 
Ordaining of SUPERINTENDENTS, ELDERS, and DEAcoNs.” 

The volume is bound in red morocco and gilt, with the name of PETER ROOSEVELT 
on the cover, and is a sort of valued heir-loom, excellently preserved, in the family. 
This is the Prayer Book, which Mr. Wesley prepared for the American Methodists 
—an abridgement of the English Liturgy, to be used when the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination was organized. The forms of ordination for Deacons, Presbyters, 
and Bishops, are taken from the English Liturgy, the names of the last two being 
changed into Elders and Superintendents. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


The Rr. Rev. Henry Pepys, D. D., Bishop of Worcester, died Nov. 13, at 
Hartleybury Castle, Worcestershire, in his 78th year. The deceased Prelate was 
the third son of Sir Wm. Weller Pepys, by the eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Wm. Dowdesdale, and was born April 18, 1783. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of B. A. in 1804, and was subse- 
quently Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated M. A. in 
1807, B. D. in 1814, and D. D. in 1840; was Prebendary of Wells from 1836 to 
1840, and Rector of Moreton, Essex, from 1822 to 1840, and also Rector of West- 
mill, Hertfordshire, from 1827 to 1840. In the latter year he was consecrated 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, and translated to the See of Worcester, becoming its 
101st Bishop (the bishopric having been founded in the year 679) in 1841. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER AND THE 
BISHOP OF ANTIGUA. 


The Rev. JosepH Cotton WiGraM, M. A., Bishop of Rochester, and the REv. 
Dr. W. W. Jackson, of Codrington College, Barbados, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Barbados, Bishop elect of Antigua, were consecrated on Ascension Day, May 
17, 1860, to their respective Sees, in the parish church of St. Mary, Lambeth. 
The consecrating Bishops were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Ox- 
ford, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, and Bangor. 


BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The Hon. AnD Rigut Rev. HENRY MONTAGUE VILLIERS, Bishop of Carlisle, has 
been translated to the See of Durham. An English Church paper says :—‘‘ No 
man can pretend that it is a nomination dictated by any regard for the fitness of 
the nominee. It is simply a rise in life for a man of good family, no acquirements, 
and inferior capacity, whose short career as a Bishop has in no respect justified 
his elevation to the Episcopate—whose whole merits, in short, consist in an aristo- 
cratic name and influential friends.”’ 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


The Ricut Rev. Dr. SamuEL WALDGRAVE, who has been appointed to the bish- 
opric of Carlisle, in the room of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Montague Villiers, translated 
to the See of Durham, was consecrated in York Minster, on Sunday, Nov. 11, by 
his Grace, the Archbishop of the province. Prayers having been said, the Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Charles Bridges, M. A., Rector of Hinton Martel, near 
Wimbourne. The Consecration service was then proceeded with in the usual 
manner. The Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of Durham, and Ripon, being 
the officiating Prelates. 
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NEW COLONIAL BISHOPRICS. 


New Diocese in AUSTRALIA.—Arrangements are in progress for the erection of 
a new bishopric in Australia, the seat of which will be, in all probability, at Goul- 
burn. The Bishop of Sydney, writing home on the subject, states that the Church 
lands there have become so valuable as to afford a reasonable hope that a suitable 
endowment and a proper cathedral may be secured. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have determined to set apart 
£10,000 for the endowment of the Episcopal Colonial churches. 


BIsHoP OF THE ISLANDS OF THE PaciFic.—The Rev. John Coleridge Patterson, 
M. A., formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, son of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Patterson, late one of Her Majesty’s Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, has 
been nominated Bishop of the Islands of the Pacific, acting under the direction of 
the Bishop of New Zealand. The Rev. gentleman graduated in 1848. Afterwards 
he went to New Zealand, where he became Chaplain to Bishop Selwyn, and 
Missionary of the Northern Mission of that Diocese. He was to be consecrated 
about Christmas, and will exercise Episcopal supervision over seventy or eighty 
islands of the Pacific, not under the British Crown. The Rev. gentleman has been 
for the last five years in the habit of visiting these islands, has made himself 
acquainted with six or seven of the principal languages prevailing there, and has 
always been gladly welcomed by the natives. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


From the Annual Report for 1859, we gather the following. The number of 
Missionaries now in the employ of the Society is 414; of Catechists, Schoolmasters, 
etc., is over 700; making the whole list over 1,114. The income of the Society 
last year was £102,592, or over $510,000. 

The Colonial Episcopate and Missionaries sustained by the Society, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Diocese. Colony. No. ef Missionaries. 
Ee eee eee 36 
Wave Boa, .....ncccce i ERIE nO ae 2 43 
Prince Edward’s Island,.............. 5 
REESE IRS ERR eee? 32 
Newfoundland,_-...-.-- ee ener ean 2 36 
RING: \acccascinns auicslinbiatinscakee tte odaab ie 2 
Fredericton, ............. ice teen dikhosenecdeceredaason 41 
SE ie cndacciumamumeuid IE isin xcttidndeende ntctndsetoentce — 
NS 2 sic cr cceneunes I ied aidinrcenimicmctikebnadcnueud 41 
 siesisdt Se cccmciciaal a eee eee 1 
ith cinta atnigel ae ern ene 6 
Rupert’s Land,_-_.......-- i RR ee eT 2 
i isivicensenincoes IR cis diecccw ccwnsnieeebelein wine csanineen 3 
. DE Gob bewenddeeene ceesoudanate 
Jamaica, ......-.------ oer sf lt 
DI 6 iiiinikeenenancun I, TE, GI ie iccinccceccencescuenee 0 
I ote wacecsncecms BORO, THPMNENE, GOR nnn cnc ce cccvcscuccéuce 4 
Se Demarara, Essequibo, and Berbice,............... 13 


DRL Scttcncceccend RE Ge Ne ieee rdccccncccteccécacsond 23 
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Diocese. Colony. No. of Missionaries. 

St, Hoelema, ............<- GE GP SR aos osiicrimisddeddcesccncede 2 
Graham’s Town,-.......-- UN DO Sg 5 sn ee hac secon dcce 19 
Sy. dtieedssuasteied aa S such oa ceaustasecdeudscsee 9 
Mamta, 25..665 cccdeccs I St ote sce wba coc deieek. ic cb SS 3 
EE Te Ee MN Wate bcne Sows acd fhe eee Sas ccc ee 19 
PE cntcmncuimietaecs SI a eal Seo. mace eeede ea 35 
GN so heweciseccccs i eT SAM EE, TENET TIE SE Te 15 
BRU k cncccusdbdiuses PI Airlie Neon cbdeces oes eee ec éeclciTd 7 
EG Stecieantoutscnca PN III 8 Fok io iiecesiccenccscssscceuss 13 
Newcastle, .........----- North New South Wales,...............---2-..- 7 
, ee eae IN i oi adkd SS ircn wc ondosdecad 1 
Melbourne, .........-.--- PN hittin edits s simi secsadtawcctise 13 
ice wonus cecil I i iS occa decieccseteweniesied 6 
POU, tideiicecvdbetsswad I II istic sine iccvedccdccessckstess 2 
PE, cdcncemeenedos IR 65 i iccd sctiocnsedicbuceceed 1 
New Zealand,........---- New Zealand and Norfolk Island,..-...........-- 7 
ON cs tating ib niin duidisiae a DPN Aid ict vnieasinecdadcnccedenecwees 2 
RE ee Ns ica tcne Same damenod cmale 1 
NR, occddcdiessscndsndbisiatineicemenes 2 


Acting upon a resolution, publicly adopted, of planting the Cross in the great 
centres of population, the Society has determined to establish new Missions, in ade- 
quate force, at Lahore, Patna, and Bombay, and then to proceed to other cities, 
where the necessity seems greatest; as, for instance, Midnapore, Allahabad, Ba- 
reilly, Ahmedabad. The Report says: 

“The Society has once more to congratulate, not only its members and friends, but 
the Church at large, on a further extension of the Episcopate, in the most distant 
parts of our immense Colonial Empire. Bishops have been consecrated, within the 
last few months, for Waiapu, New Zealand, by the Bishop and his Suffragans; for 
the new Colony of British Columbia; for Moreton Bay, now called Queensland; 
and for St. Helena. Every true member of the Church will be ready to ascribe to 
God the praise for this vast extension and strengthening of our borders; but it 
would be ungrateful, not to remember that noble-hearted Christian lady, who has 
been His honored instrument, in not only endowing the See of Columbia, but 
also in making liberal and permanent provision for two or more Clergy to minister 
in that land. The ber of Colonial Bishoprics has thus been increased to thirty- 
eight ; of which thirty have been founded within the last twenty years. By means of 
the increase of funds so raised, the Society, as shown in the foregoing pages, has 
been enabled to increase its grants in various quarters. Large additions have been 
made to the Missionary allowances to the Dioceses of Capetown, Grahamstown, 
Colombo, Mauritius, Borneo, ani Columbia; while new Missions have been 
founded in Singapore, on the River Pongas, and in Independent Kaffraria—a 
country not included within any diocese. It may be added, that the Society only 
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waits for a sufficient number of well-qualified Candidates to make a still larger 
addition to its expenditure in India, which must ever be regarded as the great 
Mission-field of the English Church. But to India, another still more vast and 
populous country must be added, and China is now opened to the heralds of the 
Cross. All Asia, indeed, and all Africa may now be said to be waiting for the 
message of the Gospel; and, great as the work is, it is not surely beyond what is 
promised to faith and prayer. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. SIXTY-FIRST YEAR. 


The last Report enables us to give the following details of the present operations 
of this Society. 

Srerra LEONE Mission. Summary—Stations, 15; European Missionaries, 9; 
Native Missionaries, 8; European Teachers, 9; Country-born and Native Teachers, 
15; Communicants, 3,693; Seminaries and Schools, 3; Seminarists and Scholars, 26. 

Yoruba Mission. Summary—Stations, 7; European Missionaries, 6; Native 
Missionaries, 6; European Lay Teachers, 6; Native Teachers, 46; Communicants, 
916; Schools, 16; Scholars, 555. 

NIGER Mission. Suwmmary—Station, 1; Native Missionary, 1; Native Teach- 
ers, 6; Scholars, 24. 

MEDITERRANEAN Mission. Summary—Stations, 9; European Missionaries, 9 . 
European Lay Teachers, 3; Native Teachers, 11; Communicants, 35; Schools and 
Scholars, (returns incomplete.) 

WESTERN Inp1A Mission. Suwmmary—Stations, 7; European Missionaries, 14; 
East-India and Native Missionaries, 5; European Lay Teachers, 3; East-India and 
Native Teachers, 39; Communicants, 108; Schools, 17; Scholars, 987. 

Norra Inpia Mission. Summary—Stations, 30; European Missionaries, 54; 
Native Missionaries, 4; European Lay Teachers, 3; Native and Country-born 
Teachers, 393; Communicants, 900; Schools, 138; Scholars, 8,682. 

Soutu Inpra Mission. Swmmary—Stations, 27; European Missionaries, 30; 
Native and East-Indian Missionaries, 25; European Laymen, 9; European Female 
Teachers, 3; East-Indian and Native Teachers, 768; Communicants, 6,031 ; 
Schools, 435; Scholars, 11,692. 

CEYLON Mission. Summary—Stations, 7; European Missionaries, 10; Native 
Missionaries, 2; European Lay Teachers, 2; Native Teachers, 193 ; Communicants, 
541; Schools, 106; Scholars, 3,723. 

Mauritius Mission. Summary—Stations, 2; European Missionaries, 2; Native 
Teachers, 4; Communicants, 21; Schools, 3; Scholars, 68. 

Cutna Mission. Summary—Stations, 3; European Missionaries, 8; Native 
Teachers, 9; Communicants, 69; Schools, 6; Scholars, 138. 

New ZEALAND Mission. Summary—Stations, 22; European Missionaries, 24; 
Native Missionaries, 2; European Catechists, and others, 4; Native Teachers, 565; 
Communicants, 6,582; Schools and Scholars, (returns incomplete.) 

Norvru-WeEst AMERICA Mission. Suwmmary—Stations, 13; European Mission- 
aries, 12; Native Missionaries, 4; European Layinen, 3; Country-born and Native 
Teachers, 23; Communicants, 776; Schools, 23; Scholars, 783. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE MISSIONS. 


SINE 6 ioe ceil bees os cob ee ti tbcwn Renan deca catedet cnesdaswees 146 
Sey SII ee oo 5 Sh od k nn sbi rceiihcaccdeckuccewee 179 
East-Indian and Country-born Missionaries, -.......-.-.--------------- 6 
Se IN hb 8 Ss Sern dec ensen cesses ceccdaubooswnss 51 
European Catechists and other Laymen,_.......-.---.----------------- 36 
RSE UE TI ic ce cosecesasdsenesccwanusviwsceceseses 11 
East-Indian and Country-born Teachers, -....-.----------------------- 13 
PINS iE hihi une tobe thn Lcdunni ecwabacpseicdeces 2,049 
Ce eo i cides tunic eneedesbonbnbbeemnternn 19,672 


The Report says: your Committee invite your attention to the fact that this 
Society was never so well prepared, as now, to meet comingevents. Never before 
could they announce, that the problem of a Native Ministry in India was solved. 
Never before could they announce, that the New Zealand Native Church had its 
indigenous Ministry. Never before could they announce, that a Mission had been 
opened, of great promise, solely by native agency, as in the case of the Niger, 
where European agency will only supplement a native pioneering Ministry. 
Never before could your Committee speak with the same confidence of the efficiency 
of their Normal Training Schools, by which the Society is prepared to meet even a 
sudden expansion of the Native Church, by the only element of stability—a sound 
scriptural vernacular education; whilst they rejoice to add, that there are other 
Societies—such as the Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, and the 
Malta College for the Levant—prepared to strengthen and relieve this and all other 
Protestant Missionary Societies, in the work of Christian education. 


THE CHURCH IN ITALY. 


We call the attention of our readers to the following important paper, which has 
just been issued in England. Considerable sums have already been contributed. 

“Tt is thought that there is a work to be done at present in Italy, by the Mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and especially by the Members of the Anglo-Con- 
tinental Society. 

It is thought desirable to send into Italy one or more Agents. Their duties and 
instructions would be, 

Negatively— 

1. To avoid transgressing the law of the land. 

2. To abstain from any attempt at drawing individuals out of the Italian Church 
into separate communities. 

Positively— 

To encourage internal Reformation in every way possible, and particularly— 

1. By the judicious distribution of the Society’s Italian Publications, and Italian 
Prayer Books. 

2. By explaining, by word of mouth, the limits of the legitimate jurisdiction and 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, especially with reference to the liberties of the 
Churches of North Italy and Sicily. 

3. By enforcing on excited minds the necessity of Ecclesiastical Order. 

4. By convincing men, both by argument and by the example of the English 
Church, of the possibility of a National Church reforming itself, and being at once 
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Catholic and Protestant; Catholic, as maintaining the faith and discipline of the 
Holy Catholic Church ; Protestant, in rejecting Papal usurpation and dogma.” 

It is probable that there is a good deal of political feeling at present in the North 
of Italy, to which these views would not be displeasing. 

In connection with the above, it may be stated, that application having been 
made to Garibaldi, by English residents at Naples, for permission to erect a Church 
within the Capital, the Dictator not only granted the request, but gave an eligible 
lot of ground on which to build it. 

The Rev. M. A. Camilleri, Curate to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Canon of West- 
minster Abbey, is about to proceed to Italy, as one of several agents, who will be 
accredited to carry out the new English Mission amongst the Italian people. Mr. 
Camilleri was educated at Malta College, and is reported to be well qualified for the 
duties he is about to discharge. 


ITALY. 


Events of the greatest possible importance have lately transpired in Southern 
Italy. A decree was published, ordering a vote to be taken in the Two Sicilies on 
the 21st of October, by universal suffrage, on the following question: “ Do you wish 
Italy to be indivisibly united, with Victor Emanuel as constitutional king, and his 
legitimate descendants ?” 

In the provinces of Naples proper, the votes stood. Ayes, 1,302,064; Noes, 
10,312. In Sicily, there were 432,054 for Annexation, and 667 against it. King 
Victor Emanuel has published a proclamation to the Neapolitan and Sicilian peo- 
ples, accepting the sovereign authority of the Two Sicilies, transferred to him by 
universal suffrage. On the 7th of Nov., his Majesty, accompanied by Garibaldi, 
entered Naples. They proceeded together to the Cathedral, and afterward to the 
Palace. An immense crowd of people assembled, notwitstanding the torrents of 
rain which were falling. There were great festivities, and universal joy was appa- 
rent. A Naples telegram of Nov. 8th gives the following particulars: “On the 
entry of the King into Naples, Garibaldi sat at his side in the carriage. On the 
following morning, (the 8th,) Garibaldi, accompanied by the Ministry, formally pre- 
sented to the King the result of the plebiscite. His majesty received them in the 
throne-room. Signor Conforti addressed the King thus: ‘Sire, the Neapolitan peo- 
ple, assembled in their electoral committee, having proclaimed you King by an im- 
mense majority, 9,000,000 Italians are uniting themselves to the other provinces, 
which your Majesty governs with so much wisdom, verifying your solemn promise, 
that Italy should belong to the Italians.’ The King replied in a few expressive 
words. The deed of annexation was then drawn up, the dictatorship ceased, and 
the ministry resigned. The enthusiasm of the people continued.” 

A Naples despatch of the 9th announces that Garibaldi left Naples that morn- 
ing, for his home at the Island of Caprera. In the Spring he threatens to attack 
Venice and Rome. The efforts of Mazzini, Louis Blanc, and other red republicans 
and socialists in Naples, had called forth the strongest marks of disapprobation, on 
the part of the majority of the people; and the rumored break between Victor 
Emanuel and Garibaldi is said to be owing to the sympathy of the latter with these 
ultra-radicals. The unity of Italy, with the solitary exception of Venitia, is now 


nearly a consummated fact. 
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Meanwhile, the rage of the Pope and of his creatures has been boundless. Large 
sums have been sent to his aid from the Romish Bishops of these United States. 
Asa specimen of the manner in which money has been raised, we give extracts 
from a pronunciamento taken from the 7Zablet, the organ of the Papacy in London, 
with Cardinal Wiseman’s name at the head of it, and that of the Vicar-General at 
its foot. Here it is: 

“ Fellow Catholics—Pius IX., our Common Father, surrounded by a host of 
enemies, and unsustained by the great Catholic Powers, appeals to the loyalty and 
devotion of all his children for combined aid. While Infidels, Protestants and dis- 
senters are combining to enrich the Piratical Invader of Sicily, will the Catholics of 
England refuse a penny a week to the sacred cause of their persecuted Father?” 

And, for help given in the coin current of Queen, Victoria, the Pontiff pays with 
large drafts on Paradise. The inducements are: 

“Firstly. A plenary indulgence upon the day of reception; upon the 2d of Au- 
gust, the Feast of St. Peter’s Chains, the Patron Feast of the Association; upon 
the 29th of June, the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul; and, at the point of death, for 
all the members. Secondly. An indulgence of seven years on any four feast days 
named by the Ordinary of the district. Thirdly. An indulgence of one hundred 
days for every good work performed by the members of the Association.” 

The Jesuits have been banished from the new kingdom, and their property con- 
fiscated. The Romish religion, however, is still the religion of the State, and its 
Priests are to be paid by the government. Hundreds of the Priests side with the 
new order of things. 

Francis II. is now at Gaeta, with an army, it is said, of only 20,000 men. The 
Pope’s jurisdiction has dwindled down to Rome, and a small adjacent territory, 
where he is protected by French influence. What the future policy of Napoleon 
III. is to be, remains to be seen. At present, he has his hands full, in holding in 
check Ultra-montanism in hisown Empire. His government have forbidden associ- 
ated effort in support of the Pope, and have prohibited the abuse of Episcopal 
Mandements and Pastoral Letters, which of late have been issued, of a seditious 
and inflammatory character. Meanwhile, the Pope delays, or refuses to confirm the 
appointment of the Abbe Maret, as Bishop of Vannes. The Abbe is of the old 
Gallican School. 


CONVOCATION : PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 

The two Houses met on Thursday, June 7th, and continued in session two days. 
Little business of importance was done. 

The alteration of the 29th Canon, allowing parents to be Sponsors for their own 
children, was not acted upon, simply because the Royal license, though given, had 
not been formally received! 

The Special Services were talked about, and their consideration postponed. 

The really important measure that was carried, though after a good deal of grum- 
bling from the Bishop of Winchester, and the Bishop of Norwich, was the passage 
of the following Resolution by both Houses. 

“That this house having learned, with thankfulness to God, of the prospect of a 
mission being led by the Ven. Archdeacon Mackenzie, into Southern Central Africa: 
desire to express their deep interest therein, and their hope that the Bishop of 
Capetown and his comprovincials may be able and see fit to admit the head of this 
mission into the Episcopal order before he be sent forth to the heathen.” 

Convocation was prorogued to the 23d of August. 
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CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF YORK. 


It is now reported that Lord Palmerston has signified to Archbishop Longley, 
that the Convocation of York is to be accorded the same privileges as those granted 
to the Province of Canterbury. The Archbishop is too good a man not to improve 
the opportunity. 


SCOTLAND : DIOCESE OF ARGYLL AND THE ISLES, 


On the 30th of June a meeting was held at London House, to hear a statement, 
by the Bishop, regarding the position of the Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Argyll and the Isles, on the West coast of Scotland. 

There were present, their Graces, the Lords Archbishops of Canterbury, Armagh, 
and York; the Lords Bishops of London, Chichester, Bangor, Sodor and Man; the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hale, the Rev. J. E. Kempe, rector of St. James’s; the Rev. 
J. Ewing, Westmill; the Rev. J. C. Wynter, rector of Gatton; the Revs. T. B. Mur- 
ray and J. D. Glennie, of the Christian Knowledge Society; the Rev. F. D. Mau- 
rice, of Lincoln’s Inn; the Right Hon. R. C. N. Hamilton, the Hon. G. F. Boyle; 
Sir John Maxwell, Bart.; William Stirling, Esq., M. P.; J. C. Grant, Esq., of Kil- 
graston; Augustus Vansittart, Esq.; Alexander Ewing, Esq. Letters of regret 
for unavoidable absence, and expressions of sympathy and promises of codperation 
(from the greater number) were read, from the Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, 
Oxford, Bath and Wells, Durham, (Dr. Montagu Villiers,) Cashel and Jamaica, and 
from many others. The Bishop of Argyll and the Isles described the diocese as 
comprehending the territory, stretching from the northern extremity of the island 
of Lewis to the southern part of Kintyre, a distance of upwards of 230 miles, and 
from the island of Tyree on the west, to Lochaber on the east, a space of not less 
than 120 miles in breadth. It is a land of great beauty and interest—‘ a land 
of hills and valleys, drinking water of the rain of heaven”—the land of the labors. 
of St. Columba and the early Scottish Missionaries—containing the island of Iona 
and the ancient seats of the Bishop of Sodor and Argyll. Once the Church of the 
West Highlands, Iona, and the early Scottish Missionaries had supplied the wants 
of England; now it would appear that England was ready to repay that debt. 
Among the difficulties under which the Scottish Church labors, is the fact, that, 
while most of the great landowners and the ancient aristocracy of Scotland are 
Episcopalian, but with few exceptions they take very little interest in their own 
Church. Many landowners suppose that they have to maintain the Presbyterian 
Establishment out of their own incomes, forgetting that land in Scotland is bought 
with deduction of value in proportion to its maintenance of the Establishment; 
and that such deduction was never the property of the landed estate, but is simply 
the discharge of a trust entailed upon it. The dissensions in that Church are also 
among the saddest drawbacks to her progress. The meeting was in all respects an 
encouraging one. 


CHURCH IN UPPER CANADA. 


On Tuesday, June 12, the Synod of the Diocese of Toronto, met in that city. 
More than a hundred Clergymen and ninety-two Lay delegates, attended the Synod, 
and the proceedings were of the most satisfactory description. The Rt. Rev. and 
Venerable Prelate, Bishop Strachan, in his charge, thus describes the progress of 
the Church in Canada West. 
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“The general progress of the Church during all this time was much slower than 
might have been expected. In 1803, we had only five Clergymen in Upper Canada, 
and one Bishop for all Canada. In 1819, the Clergy had only increased to sixteen, with 
two military chaplains. During the French revolutionary wars, emigration was next to 
nothing, and they dropped in by single families. It was not till the American war of 
1812, and after the peace of 1815, on the return of the troops to the mother country, 
that Canada became at all known, or that emigration began to commence in any 
strength from the United Kingdom of England and Ireland. It was indeed for many 
years very small and imperfect in arrangement, nor did it come to any greater strength 
till after 1831. Since then, it has been at times fluctuating, but on the whole very 
large, and attended with a proportional increase of the Clergy. In 1839, they num- 
bered sixty-one, and 1857, just before the Bishopric of Huron was established, they 
reached one hundred and seventy-three, and at this time they are supposed to be 
rather more than two hundred, presided over by two Bishops, with the prospect of 
soon having a third. Looking at the progress of the Church through a vista of 
sixty years, I feel it most encouraging, and more especially because I can witness 
to its continued peace and moderation.” 

Funds for the endowment of the new Diocese have already been raised. 


PARLIAMENTARY NEWS. 


The Bill for the total abolition of Church rates came on for second reading in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday evening, June 19th. As was anticipated, it was 
rejected by a very large majority. The members were—for the bill 31, against it 
128—majority against it, 97. The enemies of the Church, encouraged by their 
success in robbing the Church in Canada, intended in this measure nothing more nor 
less than a bill for the spoliation of the Church. If Parliament once assents to the 
abolition of Church rates, we do not understand on what principle it can maintain 
titles, and the various endowments of the National Church. 

The Duke of Marlborough gave notice of a resolution, which he proposed on 
July 2d, with regard to the introduction of the Bible into the Government schools 
in India. He wishes the House of Lords to say that it is desirable, that under 
proper arrangements the Bible should be taught in all the government schools and 
colleges. Petitions in favor of the motion are being signed in all parts of the 
country. 

In the Bill for taking the Census, the clause, which secured accuracy as to the 
religious denominations of the people, was so severely assailed by Dissenters, that 
it was abandoned by government. 

In the last week of July, a bill was introduced into the House of Peers, by Lord 
Lyttleton, for the purpose of carrying into effect the recommendation of two Arch- 
bishops, the late Bishop of London, and the present Bishops of Durham and Oxford, 
and of the other Cathedral Commissioners, “ that a permissive Bill should be intro- 
duced into Parliament, empowering Her Majesty to divide any diocese, under 
certain conditions and with the consent of the Bishop, where it is proposed to 
effect the division before the avoidance of the see.” A memorial, setting forth the 
grounds of the measure, and bearing the signature of the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Buccleuch, and Lords Westminster, Carnarvon, Nelson, Verulam, Effingham, 
Galloway, Leigh, Eversley, Calthorpe, Ebury; Lord Robert Cecil, M. P.; Lord 
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John Manners, M. P.; Sir John Patteson, Sir J. T. Coleridge, the ‘Right Hon. 8. 
H. Walpole, M. P.; Sir W. Page Wood; Sir Walter James, Bart., Sir William 
Heathcote, Bart., M. P.; the Right Hon. C. B. Adderly, the Right Hon. J. R. Mow- 
bray, M. P.; C. J. Selwye, Esq., M. P.; Q.C.; 8. T. Kekewich, Esq., M. P.; J. J. 
Rogers, Esq., M. P.; J. G. Hubbard, Esq., M. P.; Mr. Roundell Palmer, Q. C.; 
Mr. J. Markland, D. C. L.; Mr. William Cotton, Mr. Henry Hoare, Mr. H. F. 
Dickinson, Mr. W. S. Dogdale, Mr. Henry Kingscote, formerly Secretary of the 
Cathedral Commission,—has been addressed to the Prime Minister of the Crown, 
requesting him to support a legislative measure for that purpose. It has been 
signed unanimously by all the fourteen churchwardens of the different parishes in 
Coventry, and by all the magistrates but two; and a similar declaration has 
already received the signatures of more than six thousand clergy. 

In this paper, the Memoralists say the Diocese of London contains more than 
two millions of souls; that diocese might be divided, and another see might be 
formed by converting the Collegiate Church of Westminster into a Cathedral 
Church, as it formerly was, and by raising the Dean to the dignity of a Bishop. 

Another diocese which requires subdivision is that of Exeter. It is the most 
extensive of any in England and Wales; and the Cathedral city of Exeter is distant 
about 145 miles from the western extremity of the diocese. The present Bishop 
of the diocese has frequently expressed his desire for its subdivision, and has inti- 
mated his willingness to resign to a Bishop of Cornwall the episcopal preferment 
within that county. 

Another similar instance may be found in the Diocese of Durham. Its popula- 
tion has increased with unexampled rapidity in the last few years. The Episcopal 
revenue of that diocese greatly exceeds the average of other sees; means might 
thence be derived for the subdivision of that populous diocese, and for the erection 
and endowment of an episcopal see in the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and 
other favorable local circumstances might be mentioned, which would facilitate 
this result. 

A desire has been manifested in the county of Hertford for the transformation 
of the ancient Abbey of St. Albans into a Cathedral Church; and it is very desira- 
ble, that the Bishop of Rochester should be more nearly connected, than at present, 
with his cathedral city ; and that the clergy of the Kentish portion of the diocese 
should have easier access to their Bishop, than is now the case. 

The Diocese of Lincoln, with its vast area and large number of clergy, is another 
diocese, which, as has been attested by its present Bishop, needs subdivision; and 
a Cathedral for a new diocese, to be taken out of that of Lincoln, would be found 
already prepared in the Collegiate Church of Southwell. 

Wishes have also been expressed for the restoration of the city of Bristol as an 
independent episcopal see; and the existence of a cathedral with a Dean and 
Chapter in that city would promote the fulfillment of such a design. 

We are also assured, that in the Archdeaconry of Coventry, which was annexed 
to the see of Worcester in 1836, and contains a population amounting to two-thirds 
of the diocese, there is a strong and general desire for the erection of a separate 
see on the next avoidance. 

For this there is a prescriptive claim; Coventry was an Episcopal see seven 
hundred years; and one of the stately churches might suitably serve as a cathe- 
dral, and it is believed, that the funds required for endowment, in addition to what 
could be spared from the see of Worcester, would not be wanting. 
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THE SINAITIC CODEX OF THE BIBLE. 


We have before alluded to the discovery by Dr. Tischendorf in the Monastery of 
St. Catherine, in Mount Sinai, of the most ancient MS. of the New Testament, 
which has come down to us from the Early Church. He has also come in posses- 
sion of other very important MSS., which will, in due time, be given to the public. 
A late No. of the (London) Clerical Journal, gives so full an account of these treas- 
ures, that we copy it entire, even to the exclusion of much other matter. Dr. Tisch- 
endorf has published a volume, descriptive of this journey, the Title, and an ac- 
count of which, we now lay before our readers. 

Notitia editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici auspiciis imperatoris Alexandri I. sus- 
cepte. Accedit Catalogus Codicum nuper ex Oriente Petropolin perlatorum ; item 
Origenis Scholia in Proverbia Salomonis, partim nunc primum, partim secundum’ 
atque emendatiusedita. Cum duabus tabulis lapidi incisis. [Notice of the Edition 
of the Siuaitic Codex of the Bible, undertaken under the auspices of the Em- 
peror Alexander II.; with a list of MSS. lately brought to St Petersburg from 
the East, and the Scholia of Origen on the Proverbs of Solomon.] Edited by C. 
TiscHENDORF. Leipsic: Brockhaus. 1860. 4to., with two plates. pp. 124. 

Dr. Tischendorf first visited the East in 1844, on which occasion his chief acqui- 
sition was the fragments of the Septuagint, now known as the Codex Friderico- 
Augustanus. His second journey was in 1853, and his last in 1859. He was at 
the celebrated monastery of St. Catharine in Mount Sinai, when he gathered from 
one of the inmates, that there was in his possession a copy of the Septuagint, 
which was readily exhibited to Dr. T. The book was wrapped in a piece of cloth, 
and proved to be that which is now known in all the world as the Codex Sinaiticus. 
It consisted of a portion of the Old Testament, the whole of the New Testament, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and part of the Pastor of Hermas, in Greek, and in the 
most ancient uncial characters. The Doctor took it to his chamber, and, as he 
could not sleep, spent the night in copying the Epistle of Barnabas. Next day he 
agreed with the brethren that they should send the MS. to Cairo, to be copied, if 
required to do so by their superiors in that city. By the 24th of February, or in 
nineteen days from that time, he held the precious document in his hands at Cairo. 
Aided by two friends, in two months it was all copied. He proposed that the vol- 
ume itself should be presented to Alexander II. by the Monks; but circumstances 
prevented this, and it could only be given provisionally. This was done on Sep- 
tember 28th of last year. In the mean time visits have been made to Jerusalem, 
Beyrout, Laodicea, Smyrna, Patmos, and Constantinople, and not without gratifying 
results. He was informed by Prince Lobanow, the Russian Ambassador to Turkey, 
that Porphyry, a Russian Archimandrite, who visited Sinai in 1845 or 1846, had 
seen and mentioned the Sinaitic Codex. The account was ina Russian book, pub- 
lished at St. Petersburgh, by Porphyry, in 1856, where enough is said to show, that 
the Archimandrite regarded it as of immense antiquity, and very valuable. And 
yet he never fully examined the volume, never collated it, made no extracts from it, 
nor even took down a list of its contents! The glory was to be given to another. 

Dr. Tischendorf reached St. Petersburgh in November, 1859, when he had the 
gratification of laying his discoveries before the Emperor and Empress, who were 
so delighted, that a fortnight’s exhibition of them was commanded, and the speedy 
publication of the gem of the collection. It was decided that an edition should be 
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printed with types closely resembling the original characters, and that the text 
should represent the prima manus, or the readings first written, All subsequent 
corrections and alterations are to be placed in the margin, as far as practicable, and 
the remainder will find a place in the commentary. To give a perfect idea of the 
appearance of the MSS., photographic and lithographic plates will be added, exhibit- 
ing no fewer than twenty of the more important pages. This work will be exe- 
cuted at Leipsic, by Giesecke and Devrient, whose skill in such undertakings is 
well known. There will be three volumes, of which the first and second will con- 
tain what remains of the Old Testament, and the third, the New Testament, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the fragments of the Pastor. A fourth volume will con- 
tain the fac-similes, prolegomena, and commentary. The commentary will treat of 
all the corrections, of which there are more than eight thousand. There will be 
three hundred copies printed, and all of them are to be sent to St. Petersburgh by 
the middle of 1862. Baber’s edition of the Old Testament, of the Codex A, 
took fourteen years to execute, and Mai’s, of Codex B, thirty years. The 
Codex Sinaticus is to appear in 1862, to commemorate the thousandth year of 
the Russian empire; it will not be sold, but the copies will be given for the use of 
the Christian Church in all the world. 

For the comfort of those, who may not hope to possess or even'see this splendid 
work, another edition is promised at the same time. This will be printed in mod- 
ern Greek type, like the specimens which the volume now in our hands contains, 
and will be accompanied by the prolegomena somewhat abridged. Brockhaus, of 
Leipsic, will be the publisher, and the price will be very low. It will not, however, 
contain the Old Testament portion, which will be published afterwards. 

The following are the books now extant in this extraordinary codex, in the order 
in which they stand: a leaf from 1 Chron. chaps. 9 to 11: six leaves of Tobit, 
from chap. 2 to the end, beginning where the Codex Friderico-Augustanus breaks 
off; Judith, in eight leaves; the first and fourth book of Maccabees; Isaiah, and 
six leaves of Jeremiah; nine of the minor prophets, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. These are followed by the 
poetical books, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom of Sclomon, 
Wisdom of Sirach, Job. Next comes the New Testament—first the Gospels, then 
the. Epistles of St. Paul, then the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Revelation. Finally 
come the Epistle of Barnabas and the fragments of the Pastor. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews comes before those to Timothy; in other respects the order is the 
usual one. It is to be observed, also, that there are seven Catholic Epistles. The 
codex consists of 345 leaves and a half, of which 199 belong to the Old Testament, 
and 147 and a half (?) to the Christian documents. 

With regard to the antiquity of the codex, Dr. T. stated, in the letter from Cairo, 
which announced its discovery, that it was of the fourth century, and that this was 
proved, by all the valid arguments to which appeal can be made in palwographic 
science. ‘ This opinion,” he remarks, ‘I can but repeat andconfirm. To him that 
seeks for something more exact, it can only be doubtful whether the MS. was writ- 
ten before or after the middle of the fourth century.” It is, therefore, in all prob- 
ability, one hundred years older than our own famous Alexandrine Codex. Among 
the evidences for its extreme antiquity may be mentioned, first, the character of 
the writing, which accords with the oldest specimens, and, as such, is without large 
capitals, points, and other artificial distinctions, which make their appearance in 
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the fifth century. The points which occur appear to be of a later date. Another 
clue to its age is traced in the number of columns on a page, which is supposed to 
indicate the period of transition from rolls to books in the present form. In some 
parts, the MS. has four columns on a page, bat omy two in the poetical books. 
Codex A has two on a page, and Codex B three. Other evidences of the early 
date of the MS. are the peculiarities of spelling, the order of the books of the New 
Testament, the form of the inscriptions and subscriptions, the character of the 
emendations, the absence, originally, of the Ammonian sections and the Eusebian 
canons, and the apocryphal additions. It is well known, that, at an early period, the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Pastor of Hermas, were received by some, along with 
the canonical books. Similarly we find the Epistles of Clement, in Codex A., which 
at one time also had the eighteenth Psalm ascribed to Solomon. The Council of 
Laodicea, about the middle of the fourth century, enjoined, that ‘“‘ uncanonical books 
should not be read in the church.” To the preceding proofs should be added the 
occurrence of certain readings, which are known to have been most ancient. For 
example, Mark xvi. closes with verse 8, and the remaining twelve verses are want- 
ing. So also, in Eph. i. 1, the words év ’Egeow are absent, as also is the story of the 
woman taken in adultery, in John viii. On all these grounds, the Codex Sinaiticus 
is inferred to be older than any other Biblical MS. known. 

Dr. Tischendorf adds a long list of readings from the New Testament; but, curi- 
ous and important as many of these are, we must pass them over, with the simple 
remark, that 1 Tim. iii. 16 reads, d¢ é¢avepé6n prima manu, but a corrector has 
made it Oed¢ ; and that the text of the three witnesses, in 1 John v. 7, is in its 
shortest form. To the specimens of readings is appended a series of extracts, com- 
prising 18 pages—8 from the Old Testament, 9 from the New, and 1 from Barnabas 
and Hermas. These are printed in small Greek modern type, without accents and 
capitals, and with but few points, although the words are divided. For the proper 
understanding of the extracts, a few pages of notes have been introduced. The 
JSac-simile, which represents the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel, is a lithographed 
copy of a photograph. It consists of four columns, three of 36 lines each, and 
one of 24; in the MS. there are 48 lines in acolumn. We have here, therefore, 
only the upper portion of the page. 

We conclude this portion of our inquiry with a reference to the light, thrown. by 
the Sinaitic Hermas upon the Greek text of Simonides, which Dr. Tischendorf now 
admits to have been a copy from the original, modified by a Latin version, and not 
a medieval Greek retranslation of the Latin, as he supposed. This is important, 
because it relieves poor Simonides of one of the many sins laid to his charge. 

The catalogue of the MSS. brought from the East on his last journey, by Dr. 
Tischendorf, is full of interest. It is divided into several sections, to each of which 
a few words will be all we can give. Jirst come the palimpsests, eight of which 
contain Greek fragments, more or less extensive. Four others were found, one in 
Syriac, a second in Syriac and Iberian, the Syriac in Hierosolymitan characters, 
including part of a copy of the Gospels, of the fifth or sixth century, a portion of 
which had been previously discovered and deposited at St. Petersburgh. The other 
two palimpsests are in Slavonic and Glagolitic— Secondly, Greek uncial MSS., 
among which are portions of six of the New Testament, written in the sixth and 
seventh (or eighth,) centuries. The seventh, is a small quarto of 350 folios, of the 
ninth century, and containing nearly all the four Gospels. Its readings greatly re- 
semble the Cyprian Codex at Paris. This was obtained at Smyrna. The eighth is 
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portions of the four Gospels, forming part of the MS. found by Dr. Tischendorf, on 
his first journey, and named I. The ninth is an octavo of 149 leaves, a lectionary 
of the Old Testament. The tenth, of 69 leaves, is part of a lectionary of the New 
Testament. The eleventh is eight leaves of the homilies. of Chrysostom. The 
twelfth is one leaf, only, from some patristic book. The thirteenth is a leaf of 
Jeremiah. Seven others are parts of liturgies, evangelistarium, Fathers, &.— 
Thirdly, Greek cursive MSS. First, 146 leaves of a Greek version of the Old 
Testament, apparently not the LXX. The second is a similar book, containing the 
tospels of Matthew and Mark, with marginal notes to the former, referring to the 
Hebrew Gospel. The third is the Etymologicum of Suidas. The fourth is the four 
Gospels, (twelfth century,) almost complete. The fifth contains several ancient 
apocryphal writings. The sixth is a catena. The seventh, a commentary of An- 
dreas, on the Revelation. The eighth is a part of a menology. The ninth, the 
martyrdom of St. Andrew, lives of Fathers, &c., is a volume of rare interest to 
the student of such lore. The tenth is a part of a lexicon. The eleventh is a part 
of alectionary. The twelfth is a part of a collection of sermons, or essays. The 
thirteenth is two leaves from the First Book of Kings. The fourteenth is of a 
similar character to the twelfth. The fifteenth is part of a philosophical work in 
verse. No. 16 is a fragment of the Gospels. The seventeenth seems to refer to 
the Synod in Trullo. The eighteenth is miscellaneous fragments. 

The fourth class of MSS. is Syriac. 1. Hymns and sundry discourses of Gregory 
Nazianzen. 2. Forty-three leaves from the three first Gospels, ancient. 3. A por- 
tion of a patristic work. 4. Fifteen leaves, containing hymns to Mary. 5 to 9. 
Fragments, partly patristic and partly liturgical—Fi/thly, Coptic MSS. 1 to 3. 
Very ancient fragments, mostly found in an Egyptian sepulchre. They contain 
part of an account of St. Victor, and the end of St. Luke, and beginning of John 
in Sahidic. Eight others are more recent, and chiefly liturgical.—Sizxthly, Arabic 
and Turkish. The first is 151 leaves of a very ancient version of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, belonging to a MS., of which seventy-five leaves were already at St. 
Petersburgh. No. 2 is a roll relating to historical matters. 3. Three leaves of the 
life of St. Luke, &c. 4. Two leaves from a patristic book. 5. Forty-one leaves of 
a Greek and Arabic lectionary. 6 to 8. Miscellaneous fragments. 

Seventhly, Hebrew MSS. 1. Or Zarua, by R. Isaac, of Vienna, and another 
tract. 2to 9. Various rabbinical treatises. 10. The Hebrew Bible of Bomberg, 
on vellum.—Fighthly, Samaritan. Two ancient copies of the Pentateuch, one per- 
fect, the other defective.—Ninthly, Slavonic. Three fragments, two liturgical and 
one of the Psalms.—7Zenth, Ethiopic. Of these there are eleven, of which one con- 
tains the Gospel of John; one the Revelation, and an account of Christ’s descent 
into hell; one is patristic; and some are psalters, &.—Eleventh, Armenian. Five 
in number, of which, two are psalters, two breviaries, and one miscellaneous.— 
Twelfth, various antiquities, consisting of papyri, inscriptions, &c. The most im- 
portant is a Graeco-Egyptian astrolabe, ascribed to the fourth century, and of this 
an engraving is added. 

Such is the list of these remarkable discoveries. 

The Notitia concludes with an account of an inedited MS. of Diodorus Siculus, 
and with a copy of the Greek scholia of Origen on the book of Proverbs. The 
MS. of Diodorus contains six books (xi. to xvi.) of his history, and is referred to 
the eleventh century. The scholia of Origen are from a MS. mentioned by H. 0. 
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Coxe, in his Report on Greék MSS. in the Levant. Both these are in the isle of 
Patmos, inthe monastery of St. John. The Origen appears to be of the tenth cen- 
tury, and serves to correct, in many important respects, the edition of Cardinal Mai, 
The text of this document, fills about forty-seven pages. To this is added an epistle 
of Critobulus to Mahomet IT., prefixed to a history of the reign of that potentate. 

We have thus gone through the contents of Dr. Tischendorf’s latest publication, 
of which we have given as full a summary as our space permits. It furnishes us 
with information, which we have been very anxious to obtain, and which we lose 
no time in laying before our readers. Some of the facts have already appeared in 
our pages; but we have felt that this should not prevent us from giving a consecu- 
tive statement of the whole. No other journey, so successful and so fruitful in re- 
sults, has been performed in our time. The world may congratulate the fortunate 
traveller, who has thus been enabled so sigtially to add to his many previous services 
in the cause of sacred literature. Had he done nothing but discover the Sinaitic 
Codex, he would have been sure of lasting honor. This alone would have won 
for him the congratulations of all wise men. But he is not satisfied with merely 
discovering this most precious witness for the integrity of the sacred text; he has, 
at once, with characteristic zeal, taken steps for its publication. It is the most 
ancient, as it is the only perfect codex of the New Testament, which has come 
down to us from early ages. We shall now look forward with hope to the not dis- 
tant day, when an accurate reprint of this venerable document shall be placed 
within the reach of every Biblical student. 


THE MOSLEM MISSION FIELD. 


The Clerical Journal, (London,) has the following :—“Turning to the Moslem 
division of the mission field, and admitting that it is less extensive than that of the 
Gentile world, we find the numbers cannot be estimated lower than at 180 millions, 
and consequently there are to every Jew, thirty-six Mohammedans. Not only does 
the creed of Mohammed spread over nearly a fifth portion of the globe, but Moslem 
delusion and despotism extend their baneful sway over Palestine, Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor—countries endeared to us by the most sacred associations— 
and, for more than a thousand years, this ‘abomination of desolation has been 
standing where it ought not.’ 

Christendom was never so deeply roused by either Jews, or Gentiles, as it was 
in former ages by the Moslems. Primarily excited by the accounts of the persecu- 
tions inflicted on Christian pilgrims by the Saracens, the bare idea of the Holy 
Land-remaining in the hands of these infidels, could be no longer tolerated. When 
we reflect on those three centuries in which some of the noblest monarchs of Eu- 
rope led vast armies to the éhen unknown East, and when we remember the per- 
sonal sacrifices made by those champions of the Cross, and the unbounded 
enthusiasm which turned women into soldiers, and pressed children into the ranks 
of the Crusaders, it behoves us to inquire whether the mistaken Missionary zeal of 
darker ages in so hotly contesting for the Holy Land, or the apathetic indifference 
of a self-indulging and self-appreciating age in so feebly contending for the Fuith, 
be the more reprehensible in the sight of God.” 








